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** PRINCESS GRAND.’”’ 


A little grand for use *‘ where 


room counts.” 


Tone of ex- 


quisite quality and great vol- 
ume. Swiss repeating action, 
combining power and extreme 
delicacy. Tune-staying and 


wear - resisting 


qualities un- 


surpassed. Triplex system, 
sounding-board bridge built 
of rock-maple veneers, 


Mg 
744 octaves, 


unison wires 


to each note except in wound 
strings, very latest improve- 
ments. The most perfect and 
delightful small grand piano 


ever made. You 


can try it 


in your own home before you 


buy. Send for 


our artistic 


half-tone picture and full 
description of the 


‘*PRINCESS GRAND.”’ 


How to Buy. 


WE make it easy for you to purchase 
( an lvers & Pond piano wherever 
If that be where we have 
no dealer, after receiving our catalogue, 
factory prices and explanation of our 
system of selling pianos on easy pay- 


you may live. 


SS 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Announcing Advanced Styles. 


N EW models of grand and upright pianos espe- 
cially prepared for 1905 are now ready for ship- 
ment, and our catalogue with beautiful half-tone pic- 
tures and full descriptions of all our new styles will be 
sent free upon request. As one of the world’s largest 
makers of artistic and strictly first-class pianos, we do 
not hesitate to declare that more perfect pianos mu- 
sically or mechanically have never been made. While 
before all else it has been our ambition to attain 
superiority in tone, delicacy of action and durability, 
yet we make equally keen efforts to secure the most 
tasteful and artistic case designs, and our latest models 
are the most attractive we have ever brought out. 








ments (twelve, twenty-four or thirty-six 


monthly remittances), you can order a STYLE 409. 
piano with the assurance that it will be 
personally selected by an expert, and 
sent for trial in your home wherever in 
the United States you may live. If in any quality and wonderful power, in these re- 
way it fails to please 
be returned to 


you, the piano may 


BOUDOIR MODEL. 


Height, 4 ft., 44% in. Width, 5 ft., 2% in. 
Depth, 2 ft., 1% in. 


spects strikingly resembling the grand. 


for railway freights both ways. We take Like the concert grand, it has 74% octaves, 


old pianos in exchange. The most 


inexperienced buyer in dealing with us yroved agvaffe, and the sounding - board 


is assured of receiving as fine a piano 


atlas low a price as the sharpest trader. 


Write us to-day. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


117 Boylston Street, Boston. 





A small-room upright with exquisite tone 


. : Here is for the first time a miniature up- 
Boston at our expense right which will satisfy critical musicians. 


overstrung scale, three wire unisons to each 
note (except in wound bass strings), the im- 


bridge “‘built up” of transverse layers of rock- 
maple, cemented together under hydraulic 
pressure to prevent cracking. In all respects 
it isso much superior to other small uprights 
that we will ship it on trial to any United 
States city or village where we have no dealer. 
If it fails to please, it may be returned to Bos- 
ton at our expense for both railway freights. 


XAMINE your hake fabrics 


fresh from a PEARLINE 
wash see how CLEAN and 
SWEET SMELLING they are. 


eealailive 


SAVES WEAR to the fabric, 
LABOR to the woman, and 
through PERFECT RINSING 
leaves no trace of DIRT, SOAP 
or unpleasant ODOR. 


ANN ee 























Cooks in Five Minutes 


(One package makes 30 full saucers) 


Order now from your grocer 





‘For solid health and enjoyment 365 days in 
the year,eat RALSTON! A good, substantial, 
honest food with a ‘stick-to-the-ribs’ quality 
and a rich taste of pure, whole wheat.’’ 


Most Economical 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo.— Acme Mills, Portland, Ore. 
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THE ERECT FORM CORSET IS THE BEST CORSET 


you can find. It’s not good because it’s advertised but advertised because of its goodness. 

t is made in such a wide range of styles and models that no woman, no matter how she is 
built, will have any difficulty in securing a perfect fit. Ask for our new corset with the 
“Flexile”-top steel, the greatest improvement of the age. 


ERECT FORM 936 (Stout Model) 


Our most popular fan-front model. For 
heavy figures. Just like 929 except that it 
is made of strong sterling jean in white 
and drab and black sateen. Sizes, $1 0 
it .. 3. areas ° 


ERECT FORM 929 (Stout Model) 


Low bust and closely stitched fan front. 
Long over abdomen and hips. White 
ane — om on Seek sateen. Trimmed 
with wide lace and baby ribbon. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price rg eee $1.50 


ERECT FORM 953 (Slender Model) 


Is anew corset shown here for the first time. 
Made with low bustand deep hip. White or 
drab coutil with rubber button hose sup- 
porters on front and hips. Bound with fancy 
stitched batiste and narrow lace 1 
edging. Sizes, 18 to 24. Price, . 





ERECT FORM 954 (Slender Model) 
Made like Model 953. The material, how- 
ever, is a fine, strong imported coutil. In 
white or drab. Has ae go" orters 
front and hip. Sizes, to 24. 

et ont Mo. Gis, 1. 57.00 


ERECT FORM 720 (Average Model) 
Low bust and long skirted. Made of dura- 
ble coutil in white and drab. Trimmed at top 
withlaceand baby ribbon. Has rubber button 
hose supporters attached to front 1 00 
and hips. Sizes, 18to 30, Price, ° 


ERECT FORM 958 (Average Model) 
Is anothernew model. Medium bust and long 
over abdomen -nd hips. Closely stitched fan 
front. Bound with fancy stitched batiste and 
narrow lace edging. In white oF drab 
coutil. Rubber button hose supporters 
front and hips. Sizes, 18 to 30, $2 
ks 2 6 46 ee ee 8 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, write us, enclosing price and we wil see that he supplies you. 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
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<> Dept. A, 377 Broadway, New York Zu WD 
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A Special Word to Subscribers The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Single copies: 10 cents each. 

In England: Subscription, per year, 6 shillings 6 pence 
($1.56 in American money), post-free; Single copies, 
7 pence each. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 


, hould send your renewal at once, using the Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
pired you shoul n , 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















Sato 





at aS as ren Bk 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 








C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Copyright, 1904 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. Ai 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 


i rights reserved. 








Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 


Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 


Lonpon: Hastings House, 10. Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 














Q Lite Jott Ow Shy Higher Pricee of Erewyfheing > 


some time past, recognized this increasing 
burden on women who keep house, and it 
believes that it has now formulated a plan 
to help them in a practical way. Todo this 
it has practically revolutionized its domestic 
and culinary departments. Mrs. Rorer and 
Miss Parloa will remain, but their work will 
be changed so that it will be brought right 
next to existing conditions. 


A Woman Must, First of All, give her 
family those foods that are most nourishing, 
and when prices are high the question comes 
even closer home to her: What are these 
nourishing foods? There is no doubt that 
thousands of women do not know what they 
are, and why they are most nourishing. 
This is the first thing that Mrs. Rorer will 
do: point out the foods that go for the most 
nourishment, and why—not technically, 
but simply. She will tell, first, what foods 
are friendly to each other and should be 
served together, and why; then, what foods 
are enemies to each other, and why they 
should never be served together. She will 
give these in simple lists, so that any 
woman can cut them out for reference. 


A Doctor Often Says to a Wife: ‘‘Give 
your husband good, nourishing foods,’’ but 
he doesn’t always say what they are. 

‘* What are they ?’’ asks the wife. 

Mrs. Rorer will tell this wife exactly this 
in an article entirely devoted to this subject. 


With the High Prices of Meat, Mrs. Rorer 
will go on and show why we do not need to 
eat as much meat as we think we do: how 
much will suffice, and what substitutes may 
be used— substitutes just as good and nu- 
tritious, more so, in fact, and cheaper in 
price. From that point she will go on and 
tell ‘‘ Why I Have No Cakes or Pies on My 
Table’’: showing, distinctly, why they are not 
healthy, and what we can eat that is better 
for our health and better for our purses. 
She will apply these facts to personal ex- 
perience — not as a fad, not as a notion, but 
as proven facts. She will, for example, 
tell in a separate article ‘‘ How I Cured 
My Own IIl-Health Through My Diet’’— 
for Mrs. Rorer, it may not be known, was 
so ill of health in early girlhood as to have 
her future given up by physicians. She 
refused to accept the dictum: she studied 
foods, found out what was in them, became 
a cook, and now is one of the healthiest 
women in America. 


Headaches are Woman’s greatest enemy, 
and few women realize that most of them 
come from the stomach, from what they eat. 
Mrs. Rorer had headaches once: now she 
never hasthem. She cured herself of them 
through her eating. How she did it she 
will tell in an article called ‘‘ What I 
Would Eat if I had Headaches.’’ 


The Girl Who is Just Married is even more 
perplexed at housekeeping these days, and 
Mrs. Rorer will come to her rescue in a 
special series called ‘‘When a Young 
Couple Just Begin.’’ She will, first, tell 
this girl exactly what it means to have 
meals that are ‘‘just enough for two’’: 
showing quantities to buy and use, and how 
to divide cook-book recipes intended for 
four or five persons. She will tell, in an- 
other article, how to cook most economically 
the very simple things—beefsteak, pota- 
toes, etc.; how to make the best coffee, the 
best bread, the best toast, the best pudding 
—all with the least waste of material or 
effort. She will tell, too, what a young 
bride should do ‘“‘ when unexpected com- 
pany comes ’’—how to do the quick thing 
so that the company will not notice it; and 
then she will tell how to serve a complete 
meal without a maid with the least ‘‘ getting 
up’’ from the table. 


I 
NY 
special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that 
“spose. If your subscription expires with this issue 
; sur renewal must reach us before the tenthof December to 
a missing the next issue of the magazine: for after 
at date wecannot enter your name forthe next ( December) 

t issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any 

4 back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 

: or Express money orders in remitting. 

The Market Prices of things that we need, how to make new dishes from canned goods. 
and must have, have gone up so much that Thousands have to buy the cheaper cuts of 
many women find it harder to keep house’ meats and yet like to have them tasteful; 
than ever before. And where the house- so Mrs. Rorer will give a whole article to 
keeper feels it most is in the food she must them and tell how they can do it. Family 
buy for her table. THE JOURNAL has, for dishes that do not cost more than fifty 

ee 
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But Beyond These Women there is still 
another class to be helped: the women, for 
example, who have to put up dinner-pails for 
their husbands and lunch-baskets for their 
children. Each ina separate article, Mrs. 
Rorer will tell how to put these up so as to 
have variety, nourishment and tasteful ap- 
pearance—and yet at the smallest outlay of 
expense. The family who must live ‘out 
of tin cans”’ will also have help, showing 


cents, desserts that do not exceed a quarter, 
soups that cost not more than fifteen cents 
—these will also have an article. The girl 
who lives in a flat and has to cook her own 
meals, does ‘‘ light housekeeping ’’—she 
will have a separate article, too. 


So Much for the Table: now for the kitchen 
and the house — domestic science, in short. 
Here is where money is wasted and econ- 
omies are possible. Miss Maria Parloa 
will come in right here. She will give not 
fewer than four distinct series of domestic 
science talks, all from personal experience: 
one telling exactly ‘‘ How I Do the Work 
in My Home without a Servant’’; another 
on ‘‘ How I Keep My House Sweet and 
Clean’’; a third on ‘‘ How I Market and 
Keep My Household Accounts’’; and a 
fourth on ‘‘How I Do and Manage the 
Weekly Wash.’’ All these will enter right 
into the very spirit of good housekeeping 
on economical lines. 


The Very Wisest Economy is in Miss 
Parloa’s next series of three talks: first, on 
‘How a Young Couple Can Live on $10 a 
Week without a Maid,”’ in which she will 
divide the income and give daily menus for 
the table; second, ‘‘ How a Family of Four 
Can Live on $15 a Week without a Maid,’’ 
doing the same here; and, as a third, she 
will take up ‘‘ The Young Married Couple 
with One Maid,’’ and show the least expense 
on which they can live well, and how the 
work of the maid should be apportioned. 


Then, a Very Vexing Problem will be taken 
up by Miss Parloa in three articles: the 
kitchen and pantry, and how to save there 
—save money and labor. First, she will 
tell ‘‘ How to Furnish a Kitchen ’’—what 
to put in it and at what cost, giving two 
complete lists at different prices; second, 
she will show in a diagram and tell in 
words ‘‘ How to Arrange a Labor-Saving 
Kitchen,’’ putting everything right before 
the eye, in its best place; and, third, she 
will tell a young bride ‘‘ How to Stock a 
Pantry for the First Time’’—what is 
needed, how much to buy, how long it will 
last, etc. And all this time THE JOURNAL 
will supplement Miss Parloa’s work with 
several columns and pages of little kitchen 
step-savers and money-savers for which we 
offered $100 in prizes last month. in 
these all the best housekeepers in the 
country will unite to help other women. 










The reasons for this in- 
crease of price are given 
elsewhere on this page. 


An Increase of Price 


So, You See, Economy and actual practical 
help will be THE JOURNAL’s watchword 
next year in its treatment of the table, the 
kitchen and the home. We shall first let 
Christmas go by and then these several 
series will begin—the whole question of 
good health through good eating and good 
living on an economical basis. The maga- 
zine will get very close to its people. For 
if the housekeeper has had her problem of 
trying to get along on higher prices for 
everything, so has THE JOURNAL, and this 
leads us to an important personal matter — 
personai to ourselves and to our readers. 


If the Prices of Everything that goes into 
the making of a home have gone up, so have 
the prices of everything that goes into the 
making of a magazine. The price of labor 
has gone up materially; likewise has the 
cost of literary material and illustrations. 
The publishers of THE JOURNAL believe in 
good wages for good workmen, and have 
been glad to pay these larger wages. 


All This Time, However, while everybody 
else has been getting more money, the pub- 
lishers have received the same price for 
their magazine. Fortunately, a generous 
advertising patronage has made this pos- 
sible. But, naturally, there is a limit to 
the extent that a business house can, in 
justice to its stockholders, draw on the re- 
ceipts of one part of its business to make 
good the constant deficiencies of another 
part. It became time to reason whether it 
was not just to ask the readers to pay more 
for the actual product. The price of ten 
cents was placed, some fifteen years ago, 
upon a magazine consisting of twenty-four 
and thirty-two pages each issue. Now the 
magazine never has fewer than forty pages 
each issue, generally fifty-six and sixty- 
four pages, and not unusual is it, as this 
month, to give seventy-two pages — an 
increase in each issue of from 75 to 150 per 
cent. The literary material and pictures 
are better and more expensive, and every 
one who recalls THE JOURNAL of fifteen 
years ago knows that it and the present 
magazine bear no comparison. 


The Newsdealer who sells the magazine 
has been asked to pay a constantly increas- 
ing cost of freight on all these increasing 
number of pages. Hehas had to give more 
room on his stand to a bulkier magazine, 
and yet without a penny more profit. 
Naturally, he has complained, since his 
profit, at its best, is small enough. Hence 
it seemed only the simplest fairness that 
the reader should be asked to pay 50 per 
cent. more in price for an article that has 
increased too per cent. in quantity — leaving 


With the next, the Christmas, issue the price of 
Tue Laptes’ Home Journat will be permanently 
increased from 10 cents to 15 cents a single copy. 
The subscription price of One Dollar a year will, 
for the present, be retained. 


Tue Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 


quality entirely aside. That proportion of 
increase was, therefore, decided upon, and, 
as announced elsewhere on this page, be- 
ginning with the next, the December, issue 
of THE JOURNAL the price of the magazine 
will be increased from ten cents to fifteen 
cents a copy. This increase in price is, of 
course, divided between publishers and 
newsdealer, thus benefiting both. Should 
market prices drop, the publishers of THE 
JOURNAL may be depended upon to give a 
corresponding benefit to its readers and 
return to its old price of ten cents. 


For the Present, at Least, the subscrip- 
tion price of one dollar a year will re- 
main. Naturally, where a woman pays for 
an article a whole year in advance, and 
thus gives us the use of her money in our 
business, we can afford to give her an ad- 
vantage. Still, there is not a penny’s 
profit to us on a whole year’s subscription, 
as prices now stand; but so long as we can 
come out whole we shall give our sub- 
scribers the benefit of the transaction. In 
other words, we shall stick as long as we can 
stick tothedollar price—just as we have stuck 
to the ten-cent price as long as we could. 


The Cover Design This Month 


We take a little jump with our cover de- 
sign this month — giving Harrison Fisher’s 
design, which received the fourth prize of 
$400 in THE JOURNAL’S cover-design con- 
test, instead of Alice Barber Stephens’s de- 
sign, which took the third prize of $600. 
This is because Mr. Fisher’s design seemed 
to us a little more appropriate for a Novem- 
ber cover. So Mrs. Stephens’s design will 
come later, as will likewise Miss IdaWaugh’s 
design, which received the fifth prize. The 
next issue will have an essentially Christmas 
flavor—and a striking cover it will have, 
too, by-the-way. Mr. Fisher’s girl-on- 
horseback design will, of course, be wanted 
by many girls as a ‘‘ poster’’ for their rooms, 
and so we have printed a special edition, 
leaving the design itself just as it is, with 
title, date, etc., printed on it, but with no 
advertisements on the back. These copies 
we will mail, rolled, in a strong tube, for 
10 cents each, we paying all postage. 


A Chance for $100 Here 


THE JOURNAL wants some new ideas for 
church suppers — not the kind that are done 
over and over again, but something new, 
something clever that has made some church 
supper different from all others. Do you 
know of any? If so we will pay 


$50 for the Best Church Supper Idea 
25 for the Second Best Church Supper Idea 
15 for the Third Best Church Supper Idea 
10 for the Fourth Best Church Supper Idea 


Best, in the sense of being new, novel, 
merry. You need not tell about the whole 
supper: just the new idea that was intro- 
duced into it, at any point, that made it 
different from other ‘‘suppers.’’ Where a 
photograph can be sent as well, and thus 
present the idea more clearly, it will be an 
advantage. Tell it clearly and briefly: in 
not more than 100 words, and fewer if possible, 
and send before November 20. Remember: 

(1) Do not roll manuscript: send it flat 
or folded. 

(2) Do not exceed 100 words. 

(3) Nomanuscripts will be returned: un- 
desired manuscripts will be destroyed; 
others will receive prizes or be purchased. 


THE CHURCH SUPPER WANT Box 
THELADIES’ HOMEJOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


‘¢ Beautiful America’’ Prize Awards 


Here are the names of those who received 
the prizes for the best sets of photographs 
of back yards or little gardens before and 
after planting. The success of the compe- 
tition was so great that we awarded five 
additional prizes, making ten in all: 


First Prize—$s50: Mrs. Jane A. McAllister, North 
Dakota. ; é 

Second Prize — $25: C. E. Jobe, Missouri. 

Third Prize—$15: E. T. Atherton, Michigan. 

Fourth Prize—$5: Mrs. Clara B. Thompson, 
Indiana. 

Fifth Prize—$5: Mrs. J. E. Heinzerling, North 


Carolina. 
Sixth Prize—$s5: Mrs. C. W. Keister, West 
Virginia. 
Seventh Prize—$s5: Mrs. R. McNaghten, South 
akota. 
Eighth Prize—$5: Mrs. E. N. Garbutt, Colorado. 
Ninth Prize—$5: Fred J. McClelland, Ontario, 


Canada. 
Tenth Prize—$5: Dr. F. W. Rich, Illinois. 
























































Much of the soap used for cleansing the personal, table 
and bed linen of otherwise intelligent and particular people 
is made of “house-grease”’ and other refuse. Think of it! 


The one soap whose name is a guarantee of its purity is Ivory. IT FLOATS. 
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This is the fourth of ies of “Maidenhood” Standing, with reluctant feet 

lourth of a new series o “ Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Longfellow pictures by W. L.Taylor. a l $s : L 
the Os Gl aneees io ee eeee Where the brook and river meet. 
issue of The Journal. By W. L. Taylor — LONGFELLOw. 
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Herself 


By George Hibbard 


Author of “ The Governor, and Other Stories,” etc. 








RISCILLA DARE wondered if any girl had 
ever had such a strange meeting with her lover. 
Milroy telegraphed from San Francisco on his 
arrival. The days which brought him to Omaha 
were full of excitement for her. When she considered 
that he was at Chicago her heart throbbed wildly. When 
she concluded, with the aid of the time-table, that he 
must be at Cleveland the thought that she should so soon 
see him caused it momentarily to stop altogether. 

He was to arrive in the afternoon and would come 
directly to the house. The significance of the event was 
such that she gave little heed to its minutiz. Indeed, 
she formed no presentiment to herself of how the meet- 
ing would take place. The fact itself was so transcend- 
ent that she was unconscious of the setting. As the 
hours of the short autumn afternoon wore on the calm- 
ness which she had maintained all through the morning 
deserted her. In the great upper hall, which had been 
transformed half into a boudoir, she walked to and fro 
before the wide window looking toward the garden and 
the sinking sun. 

That the situation in which she found herself was un- 
usual in no degree dimmed the lustre of the circumstance 
in her eyes. If anything she discovered enhancement in 
the amazing fact. The thing itself, though important, 
was an every-day happening ; but the manner of it—the 
unwontedness — placed it in a different category. 

ox 

Events of any kind had been rare in Priscilla’s life. 
As she stood by and watched the succession of incidents 
which formed her existence there were many breaks 
in the procession. Sometimes she had grown tired of 
waiting. Such parts of the parade as she remembered 
had not been noteworthy. One reason for the lack of 
salience she was obliged to confess was herself. She felt 
sometimes as if she had been born unimportant. She 
had missed even the almost inevitable consequence of 
infancy. When relations and friends desired to say 
amiable things they had always praised Sibylla, who 
was a prettier baby and only a year older. 

As Priscilla had grown up nothing had caused her to 
abandon the idea of her own insignificance. On the 
contrary, all seemed to prove that she was not cast for a 
leading part in life. That she was not beautiful she at 
once learned — the conclusion being rendered more con- 
clusive by the daily contrast with Sibylla’s increasing 
loveliness. If she had a mind—a soul—as sometimes, 
with the expansive ardor of growing girlhood, she was 
accustomed to term a spirit of which she was conscious, 
there was little place for it in every-day usage. 

Therefore, having come to the conclusion that she was 
hopelessly commonplace, to have anything unusual 
happen gave her importance. The fact raised her in 
her own estimation and she felt she stood higher, as she 
did on the higher heeis she had put on her slippers. 
Through both aggrandizements she was conscious of an 
added dignity. 

Any girl might be engaged to be married. Almost all 
the girls she knew were or had been. But not only to 
be engaged, but also to have the circumstances of the 
engagement so particular—so curious — so remarkable 
—unique—was to her a reason for satisfaction. Not 
merely to be engaged, but to be engaged to a man 
whom she had never seen: she liked to place the matter 
in that light before her imagination. To be sure, she 
had known Tom Milroy when they were children. 
Such intimacy as comes from having contemporaneously 
fallen out of the same cherry tree undoubtedly existed. 
Such acquaintanceship as arose from having hidden 
concurrently in the same corner from the searchers at 
hide-and-seek was not to be denied. 


ax 


Tom had gone away—disappeared in the confused 
memories of childhood. Aninvalid grandfather in Italy 
—four years of West Point—a Western Army post and 
the Philippines accounted for twenty-eight odd years of 
his life. He had emerged from occasional reminiscence 
into every-day actuality as Lieutenant Milroy —the friend 
of a brother who had been centrifugally carried by 
‘*expansion’’ to a point in the Nation’s newest per- 
iphery. How the correspondence had begun Priscilla 
hardly remembered. A joking line added with an 
alien’s idleness by her old playmate to one of Ralph’s 
letters had been as thoughtlessly answered by her in the 
almost equal listlessness of Dareton. Then letters had 
begun tocross one another. Often Priscilla was appalled 
as she remembered the manner of her writing — what 
she had said, the way she had revealed from the first 
her innermost thoughts. Gradually she found herself 
telling Milroy, who by imperceptible transition had been 
transposed into Tom again, everything she had ever 
known or felt, or expected to know or feel. The justifi- 
cation she found in the fact that he had asked her to 
marry him. The act hardly surprised her, so close was 
the relation established, and though they had been 
parted for twenty years, and were then separated by 
some eight thousand miles, she acceded as readily and 
as naturally as if he had whispered the words under the 
vines of the balcony, rather than written them across an 
ocean and a continent. 

The singularity of the condition, however, was not 
forgotten, and caused a gentle excitement as well as 
mild glow of pride. To beengaged toa man whom she 
had never beheld, or at least had seen only in childhood! 
To be sure, he at once sent his photograph to her, and 
she had felt secretly enraptured when she learned that 
Milroy had stolen her picture which Ralph had with him 
—the only one she had ever had the courage to have 
taken. As she gazed at the representation of his square, 
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honest face she joyed and exulted in thinking how 
absolutely she had disclosed herself to him. Though 
they never had talked with each other she gloried in the 
conviction that he knew her better than a young man 
usually knows his sweetheart. She had concealed noth- 
ing—mitigated nothing —exaggerated nothing. If he 
had been attracted, charmed, then she could certainly 
feel that the result must possess the stability of a deduc- 
tion founded on a fact, and not the thistledown quality 
of a conclusion springing from a fancy. Each under- 
stood all that the other was in mind, heart and soul, and 
in this there must be security and safety. 


ox 


The bell trilled electrically. 

She almost laughed. The circumstances were so 
exactly those of a customary afternooncall. And yet in 
this ordinary guise she knew that Fate was presenting 
itself, none the less overpoweringly, but to her exalted 
perceptions the more dramatically, in the curious con- 
trast. She had often pictured to herself how she would 
receive him, but, one after the other, had abandoned 
her half-completed sketches. In the last extremity she 
found herself without any plan at all. She stood where 
the event found her. 

A maid approached with a card upon a tray. Again 
the grotesqueness of the ordinary in what was so extraor- 
dinary caused her a minute’s wonder. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said in what she was surprised to find 
her ordinary tone. ‘‘ Say that I shall come at once.” 

One moment in the hall below she paused with her 
hand on the knob of the library door. The twilight 
offered a dignified draping for the occasion. The inten- 
sity of her entrance was heightened for her as if by slow 
music. She turned the handle of the heavy door and 
stepped quickly forward. Her swift glance as soon as 
she had crossed the threshold comprehended the scene. 

She paused, gazing before her. 

Leaning against the big table, as if her retreat had 
been stopped by it, Sibylla rested, looking at the man 
who stood upon the hearth-rug. He was glaring at her 
with startled and staring eyes. She, in turn, inspected 
him with a mingling of resentment and consternation 
which was not without a certain admixture of amuse- 
ment. That she had been laughing was evident. That 
she was on the verge of laughter again was as clearly 
manifest. On the other hand, his countenance was firm 
and set. In the swift glance which Priscilla gave she 
involuntarily noted that her sister’s hair was slightly dis- 
arranged—that the hand which was not resting on the 
table was straying upward instinctively to set aright the 
disorder. Both turned in confusion as Priscilla entered. 

ax 

A momentary silence followed as she inspected the 
tableau. 

‘ Priscilla,’’ gasped her sister, ‘‘ is that you?”’ 

‘* What is it?’’ she asked, coming swiftly forward. 

‘*Oh,”’ cried Sibylla, and amusement won in the 
struggle, and laughter rippled over. 

‘* What is it?’’ repeated Priscilla. 
thing.’’ 

She was looking at Milroy, but Sibylla spoke. 

‘* Why—oh—Mr. Milroy thought that I was you, and 
—and—he kissed me.”’ 

‘*Why?”’ Priscilla demanded sternly. 

‘ From the picture,’’ Sibylla murmured. 

‘* How was that possible ?”’ 

a ’’ Milroy began. ‘‘ The picture I took from 
Ralph ——”’ 

* But that was my picture,’’ Priscilla cried. 

‘* | thought it was,’’ Milroy declared. 

Both he and Sibylla were looking at her intently. 

‘* You have thought all this time that the picture was 
mine? You have believed I looked like that ?’’ 

‘* I can’t understand how I made such a mistake,’ 
Milroy faltered. ‘‘ In some way or other I took it for 
granted. I had not said anything to Ralph about it.’’ 

‘* Oh,”’ moaned Priscilla, and her cry held pain and 
horror in its soft outburst. 

‘* It—it’s funny,’’ said Sibylla weakly, with a short, 
nervous laugh. 

‘* It is—itis—I don’t know whatitis,”’ Priscilla cried. 
‘*Tdon’tknow. I can’t think. Cannot you see—don’t 
you understand —that if Tom—Mr. Milroy thought that 
was I, when it was you—— Oh,”’ she moaned, ‘‘ what 
does it mean ?”’ 

She paused. 

‘* Go—go,”’ 
again.” 

‘ This is very sudden,’’ he said. 
to think it over—you will see. 
” 
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‘ There is some- 





she exclaimed. ‘‘I can never see you 
‘If you have time 
I will go to the club 


‘* No,”’ she implored. ‘* You must go away alto- 
gether. I could not bear to have you here. I could not 
think. You must go in the next train.” 

‘* You dismiss me?”’ 

‘* L ask for freedom to think. The facts must be met. 
I can find no escape. We had better begin at once to be 
accustomed to it. Please! Havepityonme. Please!’’ 


ax 


She stood for a second as if in affright—then turned 
quickly like one pursued. She fled to the door as if for 
protection, wrenched it open, and hurried through it, 
leaving the other two staring at one another and after her. 

She went directly to her own room. The night had 
fallen. In the darkness she groped her way to the couch 
and cast herself upon it. This was the end of all. The 
blankness of finality surrounded her. Her thoughts 
seemed to be floating in a void without rest— without 





bounds. To the moment of the meeting all of which 
she was sensible had pressed. Then had comea sudden 
check. The abruptness of the conclusion bewildered 
her. The thread of her existence was clipped off with 
such startling swiftness. For her Atropos had made 
such quick and decisive scission that her life was hanging 
forlornly and at loose ends. How to pick up the sun- 
dered filament again she did not understand. Indeed, 
she did not attempt to think. The fact of the severance 
was the inevitable point. The rupture had been too 
recent to think of repair, if repair were possible. 

The clock on the mantel struck. The sound broke 
softly through the darkness. One—two—three 
quarters. She knew the time at which the train went. 
Soon he would be going. In the small town she could 
hear the engine of every outgoing train whistle for a near 
crossing. Inashort time she would hear the shriek that 
wouid mean his departure —forever, she told herself. If 
she could only find some way. She did not attempt to 
deny that she loved him—loved him more since she had 
seen him, had heard his voice. For a moment she tried 
to think that perhaps she might accept the accident, treat 
the happening as an untoward incident meaning ‘noth- 
ing. Instantly she turned abhorrently from the thought. 
The doubt would always be there. 


ox 


The clock chimed the hour. Only a few minutes 
more. Already he had passed beyond her reach. 
Already any possibility of recall, if she had thought of 
such a thing, was lost. She must fall back into the 
vacancy of the life she had known. But she would go 
back to it, she knew, broken and maimed. In giving 
herself she had given so much that she must ever after 
find a part of her being annihilated. 

The locked door moved as the knob was seized and 
turned in nervous haste. 

‘* Priscilla! Priscilla!’ 

She looked up quickly, the tone, as much as the 
determination of the approach, arousing her. 

a ae she answered involuntarily. 

‘* Come,’’ enjoined Sibylla. ‘* You mustcome. Mr. 
Milroy wants to see you. 

‘‘ He has not gone?”’ she cried, springing to her feet. 

‘* No. He is w aiting in the library for you. Indeed, 
you must come.’ 

In a moment Priscilla wondered if she had really 
believed that he would go. Ina self-illuminating flash 
of enlightenment she was forced almost to confess that 
her fear had rather been fear of fears than fears them- 
selves. She apprehended that she had dreaded the 
possible rather than suffered from what she knew was 
the actual. He could not have gone, she now assured 
herself. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said weakly. 

She detected in Sibylla’s voice an agitation hardly less 
great than her own. 

‘* Priscilla !’’ she said. 

‘*Yes!’’ The response was still faint. 

‘* Mr. Milroy is waiting—he does not know what to 
do. I do not know what to do.”’ 

For several moments the silence was unbroken. 

‘*T do not know what to do,’’ sobbed Priscilla 
suddenly. 

‘* Why?" Sibylla demanded. ‘ What don’t you 
know? Whyare you behaving in this way? Mr. Milroy 
is engaged to you. He has come to see you.’ 

‘* Has he?” Priscilla demanded, and the silken rus- 
tle indicated that she had arisen suddenly from the 
couch on which she had been lying. 


ox 


‘* What do you mean, Priscilla?’’ the other cried as 
the door was opened. ‘‘Are you insane?” 

‘*T mean that he thought the picture was you—that 
therefore he loves you—therefore he has come to see 
you—therefore he is engaged to you. Why are you not 
with him ?”’ 

‘* Priscilla !’’ 

‘* What else am I to think? 
you. He kisses you. 
He is yours.” 

‘* But I don’t want him,”’ 
about Jack és 

‘* What does that matter? All that he has been feeling 
has been for you. He has been writing ——”’ 

Priscilla suddenly paused. She thought again, as she 
had thought from the first moment, of the manner in 
which she had unreservedly given herself in her letters. 
She realized with a quick pang of shame how she had 
revealed her heart to one whom she felt she must con- 
sider a stranger. 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ cried Sibylla eagerly. ‘‘ Yousee! You 
wrote to him. He wrote in answer to you. There can 
be no mistake about that. It must have been you!”’ 

‘* T told him everything,’’ said Priscilla bitterly. 

‘* Then you see he loves you. What has the photo- 
graph to do with it? What he loves is you.’ 

‘* But what am | ?”’ Priscilla asked, almost entreatingly. 

‘* What do you mean?”’ Sibylla asked lamely. 

‘* Which is what I am?’ Priscilla insisted. ‘* The 
way I look—my face, my eyes, my hair ; or what I think 
and feel: my person or my ‘character ?”” 

‘* He must have liked what you wrote — what you 
were — or he would not have loved you.’ 

‘* What I was,’’ Priscilla cried. ‘‘ What amI? Which? 
Would he have cared for my character in a different 
person? May not the way he thought I looked have led 
him to accept the rest? May not your beauty, which he 


He returns. He finds 
Are you not the one he loves? 


Sibylla wailed. ‘‘ You know 
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The Ex-Empress Entering the Church of St. Roche in Paris 








HE will not declare war then it is our duty to 
make him do so.’’ Such were the words attrib- 
uted to the Empress of France, when, in the 
midst of the statesmen who were vehemently 
urging her husband to open hostilities with 
Germany in the summer of 1870, he still hesitated 
to take the momentous step. Louis Napoleon 
did not at first wish to have war. He felt that, 
however favorable might be the ultimate outcome, the cry 
of ‘* On to Berlin !’’ would be realized’ only after a long 
and bloody campaign. His wife, however, took her place 
imong those of his ministers and officers who would brook 
no delay in offering defiance to Bismarck and his royal 
master, the King of Prussia, and who really believed that 
the armies of France when they crossed the Rhine would 
make a quick, invincible march to the Prussian capital. 
She was hardly less impatient at any attempt to arrive at 
in amicable settlement of the diplomatic quarrel over the 
laim of the right of the Hohenzollern Prince to be seated 
m the throne of Spain. The war party, eager and high- 
tempered as it was, would have been tormidable enough 
without her aid. But it was believed that she had earnestly 
plied the Emperor with reasons for war at the moment when, 
reluctantly acquiescing, he signed the decree which opened 
the hostilities. However this may be, it has been the 
habit for more than thirty years in France to hold her 
more responsible for it than any other one person. 


os 


EVER has a war between two great nations been 

sprung so quickly nor its issue so soon determined. 

In less than a fortnight after the Emperor had signed the 

decree he left Paris with the Prince Imperial to head the 
invasion into Germany. 

In his absence Eugénie was appointed Regent, as she 
had been during a visit which he had made some years 
before to Algeria, and also during the war in Italy. With 
a theatrical fervor of affection she publicly exhorted her 
boy to do his duty to the pafrie, and bade his father to be 
resolute and hopeful. A few days after they reached the 
irontier there came news that an engagement had been 
tought at Saarbriicken and that the enemy had retired, 
that the Prince Imperial had received his ‘‘ baptism of 
fire,’’ and that veterans had shed tears when they looked 
upon the composure of the brave lad. In truth, the 
encounter at Saarbriicken scarcely rose above the dignity 
of a skirmish. Never- 
theless, it was heralded 
to the world with an 





Returning to Her Automobile After Visiting a Former Servant Who was Sick 


war.’’ She was now sojourning at St. Cloud, and the 
awtul series of calamities which the Imperial arms had 
suffered produced a panic-like spirit throughout France. 

Eugénie hurried back to Paris. She found the popula- 
tion in a mood bordering on frenzy. Their faith in the 
Government was shaken, their pride in the army was gone, 
and everywhere couid be heard bitter curses against the 
folly of the absent Emperor and his Generals. He had 
intended to return to the capital and assume the direction of 
affairs after he found that his services might be more valu- 
able there than in the field. But Eugénie sent him word 
that if he came back without a victory it was to be feared 
that the populace would fall upon him. 

Meantime she addressed herself to the task of arousing 
a spirit of loyalty to the Government. She put forth a 
proclamation over her. signature calling upon Frenchmen 
not to be downcast over their reverses. ‘‘ Let there now 
be but one party among us,’’ she declared, ‘‘ that of 
France; let us have but one standard, that of your honor. 
I shall be in the midst of you, and you will see me faithful 
to my duty ; the first where danger threatens, the foremost 
to guard the banner of our Empire.’’ Night and day she 
feverishly exhorted the courage of the statesmen around 
her. She gave orders that the Tuileries should be turned 
into a hospital for wounded soldiers. She set the example 
for the women of the palace to perform the humblest 
duties by herself feeding the men in their wards, by 
making bandages and by picking lint. At length it became 
possible for her to sleep only when she resorted to drugs. 
Her distracted brain was filled with martial thoughts, and 
she wanted to mount horse, take command in person of 
the troops at Paris, and appeal to the people to rally 
around her. She sent dispatches to Queen Victoria and 
to the Emperor of Austria, imploring them to do something 
to stay the march of the invaders. But there were a few 
moments also when she took counsel with prudence and 
listened to the advice of her friends, who were solicitous 
for her personal safety. If a crisis were to come she 
resolved that she would not be left destitute. Accordingly, 
she gathered together her private papers, her art treasures, 
and some of her jewels, and sent them out of the country. 


ox 


UGENIE, however, had no anticipation that the end was 
near at hand. But every succeeding day brought fresh 
news of disappointment and repulses. Her advisers began 
to scent the danger. They privately planned ways and 
means for protecting themselves. Faithless servants in 
the palace packed up whatever articles of value they could 
lay their hands on in the midst of the growing excitement, 
and the soldiers in the city became mutinously restless. 
On the third of September a member of the Cabinet carried 
to the Empress a telegram. She read it and gasped with a 
shudder, as if she had been struck in the face. It was 
signed by the Emperor, and consisted only of ten words : 
‘* The army is defeated and taken; I am a prisoner.”’ 
Again and again she read it as she slowly recovered from 
the shock. ‘Then she realized that it was not without its 
consolation, for Louis at least had not been slain, and in 
all likelihood her little son was safe. 

Swiitly the news of the surrender at Sedan spread 
throughout the city. Crowds yelling with rage or weeping 
with despair began to form in the streets and in the boule- 
vards. The hall and galleries of the Tuileries swarmed 
with ministers, members of the Chamber of Deputies, poli- 
ticians, bankers and merchants, all in a fever of tumult. 
Occasionally from the rabble on the outside came sounds 


sé 


of hisses and groans. Give no thought to me,”’’ cried 
Eugénie to her counselors ; ‘‘ give it to France.”’ 

As night came on the terror increased; the spirit of 
revolution broke out on every hand, and the police and 
soldiers were borne down by furious mobs. Soon there 
leaped from mouth to mouth shouts of ‘‘Down with the 
Empire!’’ and ‘Long live the Republic!’’ while every 
now and then, almost under the very windows of the 
Tuileries, ran hoarse cries of ‘‘ Down with the Empress !”’ 
or ‘‘Down with the Spanish woman!”’ like the historic 
yells of ‘‘ Down with the Austrian !’’ in the days of Marie 
Antoinette. At midnight the Legislative Chamber came 
together, and the next morning Eugénie was asked by a 
committee of its leaders to abdicate. She bade them to 
be faithful to their Empress, but they were silent. She 
next told them that she would assent to any measure they 
might take in the interest of the country. 


oor 


UT the time for negotiations had passed, for the 

Chamber of Deputies was already overrun by a revolu- 
tionary mob singing the Marseillaise, and in a few hours the 
Republic was proclaimed at the Hétel de Ville. Long 
before the day was over the gates of the Tuileries were 
broken down by the clamorous multitude. They poured 
into the palace, waving the red flag, cursing the Empire, 
and crying ‘‘ Liberty’? and ‘* Abdication!’’ Even then 
Eugénie was unwilling to flee, although the Generals and 
the soldiers whose loyalty she had counted on had entirely 
deserted her. But the few discreet friends who still sur- 
rounded her pleaded with. her to make haste, and gently 
forced her, half bewildered, to move along with them. 

Finally the Empress and her attendant, Madame Le 
Breton, together with the Austrinn Ambassador, Prince 
Metternich, and the Italian Ambassador, the Chevalier 
Nigra, made their way to a gallery which connected the 
palace with the Louvre. ‘‘ Ah, unhappy palace!’’ she 
exclaimed, as she looked back ; ‘‘ is it, then, the decree of 
fate that all crowned heads must leave you in this man- 
ner?’’ The four then sped through the vast deserted 
interior of the magnificent building until they reached the 
gate at the square of St. Germain L’Auxerrois. Here, 
too, an angry crowd was rapidly gathering. The carriage 
of the Austrian Ambassador, which he had ordered to be 
there, could not be found, and while the two veiled women 
were anxiously waiting, a ragged urchin, who recognized 
Eugénie when he caught sight of her far-famed_ hair, 
shouted, ‘‘ There’s the Empress! There’s the Empress !”’ 
At this moment Nigra cleverly diverted the attention of the 
crowd from her by dealing the boy a sharp blow on the 
head and crying out with a pretense of patriotic indigna- 
tion: ‘‘ That’s to teach you to yell ‘Empress’ when you 
know the Republic has been proclaimed !”’ 

Quickly it was decided to get away in the first cab 
that could be hailed. Eugénie and her companion were 
bundled into it; the Ambassador called out ‘‘ Boulevard 
Haussmann,”’ staying, however, to hold back any possible 
pursuers, and the driver dashed off at the top of his horse's 
speed. When the cab reached the comparative quiet of 
that boulevard Eugénie discovered that she had only two 
or three francs in her purse, and when the driver wanted 
to know the number of the house to which his passengers 
were going they concluded that it would be safer to dis- 
miss him rather than ride with him for a longer distance 
and risk a quarrel with him over the fare. Taking refuge 
in an open doorway, the Empress kept out of sight of the 
pedestrians on the sidewalk while Madame Le Breton was 
quietly paying him, and 
then they both started 
off on foot, half aimlessly 





absurd display of heroic 





verbiage, while Eugénie 
ordered it to be cele- 
brated as the harbinger 
of a campaign of glori- 
ous conquest. 

But hardly had the 
bells of Paris ceased ring- 
ing than whispers of 
defeat were heard. 
Then dark tidings fol- 
lowed thick and _ fast. 
rhe report of one battle 
alter another told how 
the French each time 
had been routed. 
Alarming stories had 
been circulated as to the 
terrible ferocity of the 
Prussian Uhlans and the 
carnage inflicted by the 
Prussian needle gun. 
Only a little more than 
three weeks had passed 
since Eugénie had been 
predicting that Berlin 
would soon be in the 
hands of the French, or 








looking for some house 
in which they might find 
a friend who would re- 
ceive them. 
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T WAS reserved for 

an American to save 
Eugénie from her peril. 
More than twenty years 
before, or when Louis 
Napoleon had _ suc- 
ceeded in making him- 
self President of France, 
there had appeared in 
Paris a young Philadel- 
phia dentist of Quaker 
stock and of very limited 
means, who had won 
some reputation for his 
skill in operations which 
had previously been 
supposed to be almost 
impracticable. It was 
said that he was the first 
man to introduce into 
Europe what was then 











had playfully referred to 
the operations as ‘‘ my 


Visiting the Air-Ship Works of Santos-Dumont 


the wonderful art of 
filling teeth with gold. 








He early attracted the 
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attention of the Emperor, who was always quick tu 
discern originality or talent, and when he was hardly 
more than thirty years of age he had become a favorite 
at the Tuileries. From that time until he became an 
old man there was no Sovereign in Europe by whom he 
had not been summoned. It was thus that the name of 
Dr. Thomas W. Evans became famous in the French 
capital, not only for the vast fortune which he accumu- 
lated, and for his surpassing dexterity in his art, but 
also as one of the leaders of the ‘‘ American colony.’’ 

At the time of the surrender at Sedan Evans was 
engaged in his practice, as he had been during the 
exciting summer, at his house in the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne, and on the day when the mob broke into the 
Tuileries he had made an engagement with two or three 
patients who were to remain with him over night. 
Toward the close of the day, while he was expecting 
their appearance, he was informed that two ladies had 
come to the house on foot and were eager to see him, 
but would not give their names. When he sent word 
that he could not meet them they bade the servant tell 
him that he must grant an interview. Ushered into the 
doctor’s waiting-room one of them hurried to his apart- 
ments and told him that her companion was the 
Empress. Evans was dumfounded for the moment 
when he saw her. She begged him to allow her to stay 
in the house. He had seen Paris mobs in other days, 
and he realized what would be the onslaught upon his 
home if she were discovered to be there. Recovering 
his self-possession, he shrewdly informed the servants 
that the ladies were the visitors he had been expecting, 
and placed Eugénie in the room of his wife, who was 
absent on a holiday at the seashore. 


Eugénie Escapes Across the Channel to England 


HAT night no one outside of his house knew that 

Eugénie and her companion were under his roof. 
The next morning he was ready for action. Eugénie 
had consented to a plan by which she was to be taken 
away in a carriage, as if she were a demented patient 
bound for a suburban asylum. As soon as she should 
be safely taken out of the city it was designed that she 
should be placed in another carriage or coach on the 
road to Deauville, that a change of horses or vehicles 
should be made at each favorable point on the route, 
and that when Deauville was reached she should be put 
on board the first vessel that could be engaged to make 
the passage across the Channel to England. The plan 
was carried out with success. Eugénie, accompanied 
by Madame Le Breton and Doctor Evans, was thickly 
veiled. But when, after many hours of exhausting 
travel, the trio arrived at Deauville, the water in the 
Channel indicated a storm. The only craft in the harbor 
that seemed available for the journey was a moderate- 
sized yacht belonging to an Englishman, Sir John 
Burgoyne. The doctor lost no time in apprising Sir 
John of his errand and his wish to get Eugénie out of 
France without delay. Some parleying ensued before 
the astonished owner of the yacht could credit the story 
of her flight or would yield his consent. After some 
persuasion he expressed his entire willingness to take 
the risk of the venture, and it was agreed that the little 
party should come aboard under cover of night and 
that sails should be spread shortly after daylight the 
next morning. 

Meantime, the news of the uprising in Paris had 
reached the coast ; Sir John enjoined his crew to secrecy, 
and when Eugénie and her companions arrived she 
expressed her confidence in her safety now that she was 
under the protection of an English gentleman. 

Hardly had the yacht left the harbor than it was 
caught in the full fury of a Channel storm of unusual 
severity. At one time it was believed that the boat 
would go to the bottom, During seventeen hours the 
little craft struggled through the bounding waves before 
the cliffs of England were descried in the blackness of 
the night. The landing was made at Ryde, and as soon 
as the fugitives had refreshed themselves they repaired 
to Hastings. There Eugénie was immediately joined 
by the Prince Imperial. His father had taken pains, 
before the surrender to the Prussians, that the lad should 
be sent to Belgium and thence to England. 


She Finds an Exile’s Home at Chiselhurst 


BOUT twelve miles from London, near the town of 
Chiselhurst, and not far from the Southeastern and 
Chatham Railway, there was a comfortable country 
mansion known as Camden Place, owned by one Strode, 
a rich Englishman. Strode is said to have conceived 
the idea long before that Louis Napoleon would be 
dethroned some day, and that he would then want to 
live in England again, as he had in the days of his early 
manhood. After the war had broken out he thought 
that the time might not be tar distant when his forebod- 
ing would be verified, and that therefore it would be 
well for him to have the house placed in proper condi- 
tion for the possible reception of the French Emperor. 
When he learned that Eugénie was on English soil he 
opened communication with her friends and assured her 
the pleasure it would give him if shé were to consider 
Camden Place as entirely at her disposal. Unwilling, 
however, to impose on his hospitality, she insisted that 
he should accept regular payment during her stay, and 
the benevolent Strode was obliged to acquiesce in an 
agreement by which he should receive a nominal rent. 
To the exiled Empress at Chiselhurst there now came 
almost every day some new report of French disaster — 
the steady march of the Germans on Paris, and the 
feverish Republicanism of the Government controlled by 
him whom she called ‘‘ the madman Gambetta.’’ But 
Eugénie was slow to abandon the hope that the Imperial 
dynasty would in some way be restored, although at 
first she seems to have been almost completely over- 
come by despondency. While Napoleon was still in the 
hands of the Germans at Wilhelmshohe there was a feeble 
movement among his friends to rally together the 
Bonapartists ; it was there that she was allowed to pay 
a secret visit, and about this time an unsuccessful 
attempt was made by the advancing conquerors to 
induce her to act in the capacity of Regent and signa 
Treaty of Peace in order that the Government of the 
National Defense might not be embarrassed. But the 
continued horrors of the war, the final fall of the French 


capital, and the savage outbreak of the Communists, who 
in the midst of massacre and rapine fired the Tuileries 
and reduced the palace to a heap of blackened ruins, 
put an end to even the remote possibility that the 
Emperor would be recalled to France. When the 
Treaty of Peace was concluded he was released from his 
imprisonment and was welcomed by Eugénie and the 
Prince Imperial to the home at Chiselhurst. His health 
was broken; it had become necessary for surgeons to 
subject him to delicate and difficult operations, and the 
means immediately at his command for sustaining the 
household were probably less than those of his wife. 


Becomes a Widow at the Age of Forty-Six 


T WASat Chiselhurst that Louis Napoleon, surrounded 
by a little group of Frenchmen who had been high in 
rank and favor at the Tuileries, and who now remained 
constant to him in his exile, patiently braved the inroads 
of a cruel malady which totally unfitted him at times for 
active projects. Indeed, his uppermost thought was the 
future of his son and the duty of preparing him for the 
possibility of a restoration of the dynasty in after years. 
A good-humored, kindly indulgence to the lad had been 
one of his paternal traits, and at Chiselhurst the Prince 
Imperial became old enough to enable him to ripen into 
a spirit of comradeship with his father. But Louis 
Napoleon realized that the youth needed a discipline 
which neither he, nor much less Eugénie, could impart 
to him in their restricted quarters at Camden Place. 
Military training, for example, would be indispensable, 
and accordingly the privilege was asked of Queen 
Victoria that he might be entered as a student at the 
Royal Academy at Woolwich. It was gladly granted, 
but the Prince insisted that if he would be admitted he 
must prove his fitness to receive the privilege on the 
same footing as other candidates. He easily passed the 
necessary tests, and when he was next seen by his parents 
he wore the uniform of an English cadet. 

Meanwhile, the strength of the Emperor continued 
gradually to decline. Eugénie does not appear to have 
realized fully at times the peril which threatened him. 
In fact, if even he himself did, he probably concealed his 
fear by an affectation of composure or indifference. A 
severe operation which she urged him to undergo finally 
became necessary. He came out of the ordeal successfully 
and with the prospect of recovery; but while he was still 
prostrated with weakness the physician in charge pre- 
scribed a chloral draught. He remonstrated, but he 
was told that it was necessary. Eugénie begged him to 
comply with the directions, as he finally did against his 
own will. A stupor into which the dose threw him 
lasted for thirteen hours ; when he partly came to his 
senses he was able to ejaculate only some incoherent 
words, and, seeming to beckon to the Empress as if he 
wished to kiss her good-by, he sank almost silently into 
the sleep of death. 

It was on the morning of the nineteenth of February, 
1873, that the news was flashed to every part of the civ- 
ilized world, and from that day the shadow of woe 
which had already fallen upon Eugénie began to thicken. 
Her enemies insisted that if she had not interfered in 
urging the Emperor to swallow the chloral he would 
have lived. They went still further: they accused her 
of having destroyed the will by which he had provided 
an independent income for her son. Her passionate 
grief when she drew the Prince Imperial to her, crying 
out, ‘* My poor Louis, you are all I now have!’ was not 
allowed to pass without attempts to interpret it as insin- 
cere. She was too ill to appear at the imposing funeral 
which followed, but she learned with gratitude that 
thousands of Frenchmen, still loyal to the fallen dynasty, 
had come to Chiselhurst, and that when they caught 
sight of the Prince Imperial he had been saluted by them 
with cries of ‘‘ Vive Napoleon IV !”’ 


The Tragedy of the Prince Imperial’s Fate 


URING the period when he was a cadet at Wool- 
wich, and after his graduation, Louis grew rapidly 
in popular favor. ‘He is almost uniformly represented 
by those who met him at this time as having produced 
upon them an agreeable impression. His figure was 
manly, his bearing spirited, and his thoughtful face often 
expressed a fine enthusiasm when he was aroused by 
ambitious hopes of what the future might have in store 
for him. At other times, in his meditative moods, his 
countenance was almost dreamy in its gentle sadness. 
There was no question, however, that his thoughts of 
France were ardent and generous. They were filled, 
too, with the pride of ancestral glory, and he felt that he 
was entirely worthy of being ranked with the scions of 
any other royal family. 

Reports of his devotion to the memory of the great 
Napoleon were heard with extreme satisfaction by many 
Frenchmen of the Bonapartist party. Around ‘* Le 
Petit Prince,’’ as those who remembered him in his 
infancy continued to call him, their faction had deter- 
mined to concentrate all the sentiment of fidelity to the 
exiled dynasty. It was with delight that they learned 
that he had keen tastes for military life, as the vision- 
aries among them often pictured the coming of the time 
when they would fondly hail him at the head of an army 
marching under the Arc de Triomphe, or avenging upon 
the Germans the humiliation of France. Their leaders 
resolved to bestow upon him the title of Napoleon IV, 
and to wait upon him with as many of their followers as 
would go to England when he became eighteen years of 
age. Accordingly, on that day a monster delegation of 
Bonapartists who had crossed the Channel repaired to 
Chiselhurst. They assured him and Eugénie of their 
allegiance, told the youth how the good cause was pros- 
pering in Paris, and asked him to accept the lineal 
Napoleonic title. His advisers, for political reasons, 
constrained him to tell them that he must decline it for 
the present. But in his mind, as in that of his mother, 
there was more than ever the secret joy that both would 
live to see the day when millions would fondly salute 
him as the Fourth Napoleon. Indeed, Eugénie calcu- 
lated that, even if her son had to wait long for the 
summons, there were still twenty-two years ahead of 
him before he would be as old as his father was at the 
flight of Louis Philippe. 

It was much against her will when, in his twenty- 
second year, he made up his mind to volunteer in the 


English army which was carrying on the operations in 
the campaign of 1879 against the Zulus in South Africa. 
When he bade good-by to Chiselhurst he assured her 
that when she should see him again she would be proud 
of him as a soldier who had proved his worth. Within 
a few weeks after his arrival in the English camp a little 
party of which he was a member, while reconnoitering 
near a strip of the Transvaal frontier, was surprised by 
a band of Zulus. The Prince was unable to mount his 
horse ; his companions fled, and he was left alone to face 
the savages. His body was afterward found stripped 
nearly naked, pierced and mutilated with the wounds 
received from the assagais, or Zulu spears, that had been 
cast at him; and ata later time, when peace had been 
concluded, the natives who slew him told with admira- 
tion how, before he fell, he had turned upon them and 
fought them like a demon. 


The Once Proud Beauty the Victim of Grief and Age 


|* THE quarter of a century since the death of the 
Prince Imperial the life of Eugénie has been for the 
most part strictly private. She long ago ceased to be 
regarded by even the most rigid Republicans of the 
French Government as a possible cause for suspicion. 
All thought of political or social ambition of any kind 
was buried in the coffin of her son. On that occasion 
so intense and prolonged was her grief that it was feared 
that she might be moved to do away with herself. When 
her face was again seen outside of her household the 
most painful sorrow was stamped on every line. To 
brood, to weep, to pray, became almost a daily duty to 
her sore and stricken mind. When enough of her 
strength came back to enable her to journey she insisted 
that she should be taken to Zululand. There, seeking 
the place in the wilderness where the Prince had fallen, 
she passionately consecrated herself to the perpetuation 
of his memory, and was borne away so helpless that it 
seemed as if death had claimed her, too. 

From that time the advance of the marks of age upon 
her became rapid. Her attendants noted the effort it 
seemed to cost her when she attempted to smile; her 
face became wan and her features drawn; her hair 
turned gray and her form lost its suppleness. Even 
men and women who had been her bitterest enemies 
looked upon her in pity when they remembered what 
she had been, while in the eyes of the world she became 
a supremely pathetic example of sorrowing womanhood 
bereft of hope. 

Yet the places where she had been at the height of her 
power and splendor were not without a certain fascina- 
tion for her. In all her melancholy she still turned to 
Paris. She even occupied a house, and afterward 
apartments:in a hotel, on the Rue de Rivoli, the avenue 
on which she had time and again ridden proudly amidst 
the cheers of multitudes. 


The Simple Life of Eugénie at the Age of Seventy-Eight 


T LEAST once in every year she makes a sojourn 
in these apartments, studiously avoiding everybody 
except some old men and women who were her com- 
rades in the days of Imperial splendor, quietly visiting 
them in their homes, attending mass at the Church of St. 
Roche, or collating papers which, according to her 
attendants, will vindicate her in history when the grave 
shall close upon her. The faithful Madame Le Breton ; 
an aged, sturdy soldier of the old Empire, who acts as 
her bodyguard ; a maid-servant and a secretary are now 
the chiet figures among her domestic companions and 
pensioners. 

She often goes about the streets of Paris entirely 
unnoticed. Thus, one summer day last year, when 
she appeared in a cab on the crowded Rue Castiglione 
--a frail, shrunken, venerable, white-haired little body, 
dressed, or rather muffled, in black, her face partly 
veiled, and her hands seeming to press hard upon the 
walking-stick in front of her lap—nobody paid any 
special attention to her, or even seemed to know who 
she was. The narrator was assured that it was common 
for her to pass in and out of the hotel to the entire indif- 
ference of Parisians, that they had almost absolutely no 
concern in her, and that American visitors, when they 
learned that she was there, were almost alone in their 
interest in her movements. Occasionally for a passing 
moment she attracts the public eye, as she did when her 
ancient rival and enemy, Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, 
was lying upon her deathbed last winter, when she went 
to see the octogenarian and the two old women joined 
hands at last in a reconciliation. Much of her time is 
spent in travel. Her yacht is frequently in service in 
the Channel and the Mediterranean. 

In England her life is even less eventful amidst the 
loneliness of her well-appointed home at Farnborough 
Hill. Some years after the death of the Prince Imperial 
she abandoned Camden Place ; the bodies of the Prince 
and his father were disinterred at Chiselhurst, and when 
she removed to Farnborough they were deposited in a 
mausoleum in the Catholic chapel. ‘‘ There is very 
little,’’ said one of the members of her household a year 
ago, ‘‘ to distinguish her life here from that of any infirm 
and aged gentlewoman, save its extreme seclusion. 
For many years one day has been almost like another in 
her English home. Religion and charity occupy her 
mind most of the time, and since the death of Queen 
Victoria, who treated her as if she were a kinswoman, 
she has been more than ever inclined to brood over her 
own fate.”’ 

It is said that she has at times a foreboding that her 
life is to be prolonged to a hundred years ; that it is to 
drag along until all who knew her have passed away. 
At other times she is anxious that her life may be truly 
known after death shall claim her, and that the world 
will bear testimony to at least her personal rectitude. 
Indeed, much as calumny was once heaped upon her, 
when her enemies ransacked the Tuileries for some 
evidence by which they might tarnish her fame_ they 
could not find a line or scrap to impugn her worth and 
loyalty as a wife. But it is the future more than the 
past which now concerns her. In the austerity of her 
daily duties her uppermost thought is the coming of the 
day when her soul must meet her God, and when her 
weary body with its broken heart shall be laid by the 
side of the ashes of her precious dead in the tomb at 
Farnborough. 
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“The Girls on the Bed Drew Their Knees Up to Their Chins” 


during her first weeks in the Ryder School. Miss 

Priscilla Ryder treated her courteously, but Miss 
Priscilla’s courtesy had a frappé quality not conducive to 
heart expansion. Miss Emmeline showed even more than 
her usual gentle propitiatory kindliness toward the quiet, 
unresponsive girl, but kindliness from Miss Emmeline had 
the flavor of overtures from a faded daguerreotype or a 
sweetly smiling porcelain miniature. It was a slightly 
vague, impersonal, watery kindliness not calculated to 
draw a shy or sensitive girl from her reserve. 

The teachers, all save Belinda, voted Katharine difficult 
and unimpressionable. As for the girls, having tried the 
new pupil in the schoolgirl balance, and having found her 
lamentably wanting in appreciation of their friendliness, they 
promptly voted her ‘‘ snippy’’ and vowed that she might 
mope as much as she pleased for all they cared — but that 
was before they knew that she was a ‘‘ Blighted Being.’’ 

The moment that the cause of Katharine’s entrance into 
the school fold and of her listless melancholy was revealed 
to her schoolfellows, public opinion turned a double back- 
somersault and the girl became the centre of schvol inter- 
est. Her schoolmates watched her every move, hung upon 
her every word, humbly accepted any smallest crumbs of 
attention or comradeship she vouchsafed to them. Noone 
dared hint at a knowledge of her secret, but in each breast 
was nursed the hope that some day the heroine of romance 
might throw herself upon that breast and confide the story 
ot her woes. Meanwhile, it was much to lavish unspoken 
sympathy upon her and live in an atmosphere freighted 
with romance. 

Amelia Bowers was the lucky mortal who first learned 
the new girl’s story and had the rapture of telling it under 
solemn pledge of secrecy to each of the other girls. Senti- 
inent gravitates naturally toward Amelia. She is all heart. 
Possibly it would be more accurate to say she is all heart 
and imagination ; and if a sentimental confidence, tale or 
situation drifts within her aura it invariably seeks her out. 
Upon this occasion the second-floor maid was the inter- 
mediary through which the romantic tale flowed. She 
had been dusting the study while Miss Priscilla and Miss 
Emmeline discussed the problem of Katharine Holland, 
and happening to be close to the door — Norah emphasized 
the accidental nature of the location—she had overheard 
the whole story. 

Norah herself had loved, early and often. 
swelled with sympathy, and she sped to Amelia, in whom 
she had discovered a kindred and emotional soul. 


on 


Fifteen minutes later Amelia, in one of her many wrap- 
pers, and with but one side of her hair up in kids, burst in 
upon Laura May Lee and Kittie Dayton, who were leisurely 
preparing for bed. Excitement was written large upon the 
visitor’s pink and white face. She swelled proudly with 
the importance of a bearer of great tidings. 

‘‘ Girls, what do you think ?”’ She paused dramatically. 

The girls evidently didn’t think, but they sat down upon 
the bed, big-eyed and expectant. 

‘‘ Cross your hearts, hope to die?”’ 

They crossed their hearts and solemnly hoped they might 
perish if they revealed one word of what was coming. 

‘* You know Katharine Holland?” 

They did. 

‘* Awtul stick,’’ commented Laura May. 

Amelia flamed into vivid defense. ; 

‘Nothing of the sort. I guess you'd be quiet too, 
Laura May Lee, if your heart was broken.”’ 

With one impulse the girls on the bed drew their knees 
up to their chins and hugged them ecstatically. This was 
more than they had hoped for. ; 

Yes, sir, broken,’’ repeated Amelia emphatically. 

a: How d’you know ?”’ asked Kittie Dayton. 

Never you mind. I know all about it.”’ 

‘* She didn’t tell you ?”’ 

‘“ No, she didn’t tell me, but I know. 
love with an enemy of her house.”’ 

_ |* Not really?’’ “Laura May’s tone was tremulous with 
interest. 

Kittie gave her knees an extra hug. ‘‘ It’s like Romeo 
and Juliet,” she said. Kittie was a shining light in the 
English Literature classes. 

Satisfied with the impression she had made Amelia 
gathered her forces for continuous narrative. 

_ You see, her folks have got lots of money, and she’s 
their only child, but her Pa’s an awful crank and her Ma 
don t dare say her soul’s her own.”’ 

‘ Don’t Katharine’s father like her?” 

Amelia was annoyed. 

If you'll keep still, Kittie, I’ll tell you all about it. If 
you can't wait I won’t tell you at all.” 

Kittie subsided, and the story flowed on. 

He adores her, but he’s very stubborn, and there’s a 
man he hates worse than poison. They had some sort of 
a business quarrel a long time ago, and Mr. Holland is as 
bitter as can be yet and never allows one of his family to 
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speak to one of the other family. He said he’d shoot any 
one of Clark’s who stepped a foot on his grounds.”’ 

Amelia’s face was radiant with satisfaction. Her voice 
was hushed for dramatic effect. 

‘* There’s a Clark boy,’’ she went on ; then, not pleased 
with the ring of her sentence, began again. , 

‘* The hated enemy has a son.’”’ That was much better, 
and it gave her a good running start. ‘* He’s handsome 
as a prince, and perfectly lovely in every way.’’ Miss 
Priscilla hadn’t confided this fact to Miss Emmeline, but 
there are some things one knows instinctively, and Amelia 
believes in poetic license as applied to drama. ‘‘ He's 
been away at school, but he came home last June, and he 
and Katharine got acquainted somewhere. She didn’t 
dare tell her father she had met him, but she loved him 
desperately at first sight.’’ Once more Miss Priscilla’s bald 
facts were being elaborated. 

‘* Did he fall in love that way, too?”’ 
for detail. 

‘* He was crazy over her the minute he set eyes on her, 
and he just had to see her again, so he got a friend to take 
her walking and let him meet them, and it went on that 
way until they got so well acquainted that he could make 
love to her, and then they got rid of the friend and used to 
go walking all by themselves, and finally somebody saw 
them and told Katharine’s Pa. My, but he wasmad. He 
sent for Katharine and she wouldn't lie to him. She said 
she and the young man were engaged and she was going 
to marry him, and her father swore something awful, and 
her mother cried, and Katharine was just as white as mar- 
ble, but she kept perfectly calm.’’ Amelia was warming 
to her work. ‘* And they imprisoned her in her room, and 
her father used to go and try to make her promise she’d 
never speak to her lover again, and her mother used to cry 
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“They Offered Her Caramels with Fervent Sympathy” 


and beg her to give him up. But they couldn’t break her 
spirit or make her false to her vows, and finally they 
decided to send her away, so they wrote to Miss Priscilla 
and told her about the situation. Miss Priscilla said she 
hated to have such a responsibility, but that they offered 
so much money she didn’t feel she could refuse to take the 
girl—and that, anyway, the parents probabiy knew best, 
and it was for Katharine’s best interests she should 
be separated from the boy. So Mr. Holland brought 
Katharine here, and she’s not to stir out without a teacher, 
and she’s not to have any mail save what passes through 
Miss Priscilla’s hands and is opened by her, and she’s not 
to receive any callers unless they bring a note from her 
father, and she’s not to write letters except to her mother.”’ 

‘* How’ll they help it, I'd like to know? They can’t 
watch her all the time,’’ chorused the two listeners, each 
mentally devoting her inkstand, pen, stationery and serv- 
ices as postman to the cause of unfortunate love. 

‘* How we’ve misjudged her,’’ sighed Laura May. 

‘*T thought it was funny she came here when she’s so 
old. She must be eighteen, isn’t she?’’ asked Kittie. 

‘* Pretty near. I’d elope and defy my cruel parents if I 
was eighteen, but she says she won’t elope—that she’ll 
wait until she’s twenty-one, and then if her father won't 
give in, and can’t show her anything bad about the man, 
she’ll marry him anyhow. Miss Priscilla had a talk with 
her, and she said Katharine seemed to be a very nice girl 
and very reasonable except when it came to breaking off 
her love affair, but that she was just as stubborn as a rock 
about that.’’ 

‘* What do you suppose they'll do?”’ 

Amelia meditated, turning the searchlight of memory 
upon her favorite novels. ; 

‘* Well, she may waste away. She’s pretty thin. I 
guess her Pa would feel dreadful when he stood by her 
deathbed. And then her lover may persuade her to fly with 
him. I wish she’d let me help her fly. Or she may just 
wait till she’s twenty-one and then leave home with her 
father’s curses on her head, and if she did that her Ma’d 
probably die of grief, and everything her Pa’d touch would 
fail, and finally he’d be a lonely, miserable old man and 
send for Katharine to forgive him, and she’d bring her little 
daughter to him and és 

‘* Why, Amelia Bowers!” protested Kittie, whose slow 
brain had been following the rapid pace with difficulty, and 
who had not lost her schoolmate in the cursed and married 
heroine. . 

‘* Well, it’s pretty dreadful any way you fix it. 
Blighted Being,’’ said Amelia cheerfully. 
very considerate of her. Good-night.”’ 





She’s a 
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She hurried away, intent upon spreading her news before 
the ‘* lights-out’’ bell should ring, and with each telling 
the tale grew in detail and picturesqueness. 

The next morning the girls began being considerate of 
Katharine. If the Blighted Being noticed the sudden 
change of attitude it must have occasioned her some won- 
der, if not considerable annoyance. She was not a girl to 
air her wrongs nor bid for sympathy, although she was 
not brave enough to assume a cheerful manner and keep 
her heartache out of her face. She learned her lessons, 
did her tasks, was respectful to the teachers, polite to the 
girls, but she held aloof from every one— was, in the arro- 
gant fashion of youth, absorbed in her own unhappiness. 
Occasionally, when she met Belinda’s smiling, friendly 
eyes, her face softened and an answering smile hovered 
around her sensitive lips, but the relaxing went no further. 

Amelia and her mates found the victim of parental 
tyranny an absorbing interest. They missed no word or 
act or movement of hers when she was with them. They 
offered her caramels and fudge with an air of fervent sym- 
pathy. They left the best orange for her at breakfast. 
They allowed her to head the crocodile during morning 
walk, day after day, and allotted the honor of walking with 
her to a different girl each day, the names being taken in 
alphabetical order. 

They gave her the end seat on the open cars, in church, 
at the theatre. They surreptitiously sharpened her pencils 
and cleaned her desk for her. They made offerings of 
flowers. They volunteered to loan her their novels even 
before they had read them. 

And Katharine, not understanding the spring from 
which all this friendliness flowed, unbent slightly as the 
days went by, paid more attention to the life around her, 
yet kept the tightly closed lips and the unhappy eyes. She 
was very young, very much in love, and her pride suffered 
even more than her heart. Mr. Holland’s method of 
parental government was, to put it mildly, not diplomatic: 


oor 
James, the handy man of the school, was the only person 
upon whom she was ever actually seen to smile, but she 


appeared to havea liking for James. Amelia several times 
saw her talking to the man in the hall, and once something 
white and square passed from the girl’s hands to the man’s. 

‘* She’s getting James to mail letters,’ announced Amelia 
breathlessly, breaking in upon Laura May and Kittie. 

‘* Bully for James !’’ crowed Kittie inelegantly. ‘‘ But 
won't he catch it if Miss Priscilla finds out.’’ 

Miss Priscilla didn’t find out, but an avenging Nemesis 
apparently overtook James, for afew days later he failed to 
appear at the school in the morning, and the cook had to 
attend to the furnace. 

Later came a most apologetic note from the missing 
handy man. He was ill—seriously ill. ‘The doctor had 
forbidden his leaving the house for at least a week. He 
was greatly distressed —in English of remarkable spelling 
—because he was inconveniencing Miss Ryder, but he 
didn’t want to give up the place altogether, and if he might 
be allowed to send a substitute for a week or so he would 
surely be able to take up work again at the end of that 
time. He had afriend in mind—a nice, respectable young 
fellow who would do the work well and could be trusted 
even with the silver—a bit youngish, perhaps, but willing 
and handy. Should he send him? 

Miss Priscilla answered by messenger. The young man 
was to come at once. The snow must be shoveled from 
the steps and walk before time for the day scholars to 
arrive. She hoped James would soon be able to return, 
but she would give his friend a trial. 

Half an hour later a manly young fellow in very shabby 
clothes presented himself, had an interview with Miss 
Priscilla, who told her sister that he seemed a very decent 
person, and adjusted to his shoulders the burden of duties 
laid down by James. He bore the burden lightly, did his 
work with cheerful conscientiousness, and made himself 
useful in many ways unknown to the former incumbent. 
Norah and the other maid smiled upon him ineffectively. 

‘* Always ready to lend ye a hand at an odd job, but 
divil a kiss or a bit of love-making behind the door,’’ 
Norah explained to Amelia, who had sniffed an incipient 
romance below stairs when she first saw the new man. 

Miss Priscilla congratulated herself upon the addition to 
her staff of servants and sought an excuse for letting James 
go altogether and cleaving to his friend. The teachers 
sang the praises of Augustus, the girls found him obliging 
and resourceful 
in smuggling, the 
servants couldn’t 
pick quarrelswith 
him. Evidently 
here was a gem of 
purest ray serene 
—that pearl be- 
yond price, a per- 
fect servant. 

The incompa- 
rable Augustus 
was seldom in 
evidence above 
the basement, 
save when he 
went to the study 
for orders, moved 
the furniture, or 
did odd jobs of 
carpentering ; but 
he was intrusted 
with the cleaning 
and setting in 
order of the big 
schoolroom, and 
Katharine Hol- 
land was occa- 











sionally in his 
way there. She 
liked to study be- 








fore breakfast. 
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The Spoiled Cinderella and the Automobile 


By Kenneth Brown, 





HE obtained 
the name of 
Cinderella at 


an early age, from 
her habit of playing 
on the hearth and 
her talent for covering herself with ashes. 





The 
name stuck, although it did not fit at all, after she 


had outgrown the ashes habit. To be sure, she had a 
stepsister, but the stepsister worshiped her, quite con- 
trary to the laws of stepsisterhood, and only wished to 
serve and improve the small Cinderella—really a head 
taller than herself —and this led to certain happenings. 

Cinderella grew until she reached the height of five 
feet six inches; she had a dimple in her left cheek 
that made it quite unnecessary for her to turn the other 
one ; and her black hair curled wavily — it looked natu- 
rally curly, and no inquisitive nose shall poke into 
Cinderella’s dressing-room. But with these and many 
other admirable points, she had a fault from which the 
conscientious bringer-up of the young would have 
augured ill, and this was a Ba dilatoriness of dis- 
position. She never did to-day what she could put off 
till to-morrow. She procrastinated till she became a 
veritable kleptomaniac of time. _ It is true she had noth- 
ing particular to do except to be charming — and that 
took her no more minutes than it did pains — and she 
had all the time there was, but Sister Alice did not worry 
any the less on that account. Alice was blessed with a 
New England conscience, and was very happily engaged 
to be married ; and it is possible that her bliss made 
her especially keen for some little thing to be miserable 
about, something to better. 

On her side nothing could exceed the placidity with 
which Cinderella permitted herself to be bettered. She 
refused to do nothing her sister wished her to, except to 
be on time. Yet in spite of many failures Alice did not 
falter. She lay awake nights— while Cinderella slept — 
pondering the problem. The unfortunate tendency of 
her younger sister must be cured, even if severe and 
drastic measures had to be employed. 


or 


It happened about this time that The Prince was 
to give a masked ball at his country place. He was 
really no Prince at all, only a free-born American citizen, 
the royal manner of whom, together with the fact that 
he happened to be named Prince, led the more apprecia- 
tive half of humanity thus to call him, though he had 
been much happier at college as Jake, a name that 
by its very homeliness was a term of endearment among 
his classmates. ‘There is still another reason for calling 
him The Prince, and it is the best of all. Cinderella 
was in love with him, and that would confer a title of 
nobility on any man. No one knew this reason, how- 
ever, least of «i The Prince. He was six years older 
than Cinderella, and, having tasted of man’s estate only 
long enough to be fully aware of the dignity and _ privi- 
leges of it, he had not taken the trouble to look at the 
tall stripling of a girl, with hair like the blackness of 
night, whom he had known all his life, and who looked 
at him, starry-eyed, as he performed his dauntless deeds 
on polo-field and golf-links. 

That young ladies should not fall in love till they are 
asked to is perfectly well understood by all well-brought- 
up young ladies ; but Cinderella permitted her maiden 
heart to go out entirely to The Prince, as if she were 
living in Fairyland, where such things are permitted, 
and not in East Fifty-seventh Street, New York. And 
when stepsister Alice made her great stroke at demon 
Procrastination unwittingly she struck straight through 
poor little Cinderella’s heart. 

Alice planned that Cinderella, with her usual tardiness, 
should be left at home from The Prince’s masked 
ball. Losing a dance was ordinarily small deprivation 
to Cinderella —fortune was too generous with her dances 
—but Alice had noticed that for this particular affair 
Cinderella showed an interest of quite unusual degree, 
and losing it should show her the perniciousness of her 
habits as she had never been shown them before. 
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Usually Alice dressed herself early for any entertain- 
ment, and then went up and assisted the maid in 
Cinderella’s toilette. The night of the ball, however, 
Alice craftily stayed away, that Cinderella might follow 
her own course, to her mortification and ultimate good. 
Alice’s fiancé was to escort them to the ball, and he 
approved of the plan. There was a certain train to 
catch, therefore there would be no chance of waiting 
and taking a later one ; but on this night it seemed as it 
the excellent plan would fail, for Cinderella showed 
unwonted activity in preparation, and even called to 
Alice, warning her against losing the train. 

Alice’s sweet temper was ruffled. Could anything be 
more provoking? She had arranged for the natural 
results of procrastination, and Cinderella was actually 
ahead of time. What was the matter with nature? And 
then-Alice did something that many persons would con- 
demn, although it is no more than any reformer with a 
proper pride in her profession might have done: she 
slipped into Cinderella’s room, while she was out for a 
minute, and set her watch back a good half hour. 

Even for The Prince Cinderella could not be ex- 
pected to be dressed half an hour ahead of time, and 
Cinderella was left behind. Had she not been so over- 
come with rage and resentment that what Alice had so 
often predicted had finally come to pass, she could 
hardly have helped noticing the embarrassed guilt in her 
sister’s face. At the last minute it was only the strongest 
effort of will which prevented Alice from confessing all, 
and throwing herself in contrition at Cinderella’s feet. 
Had Alice not been convinced that this fault of 
Cinderella’s would inevitably bring her much misery, 
unless eradicated now in the young and formative 
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period, at whatever cost of feeling, she could not have 
carried the matter through, even with the help of her 
lover’s moral support. As it was, in the carriage all the 
way to the station she sobbed in her lover’s arms, after 
a manner quite foreign to the character of Queen 
Elizabeth, whom she was going to impersonate at The 
Prince’s ball. 

When Cinderella was alone she flopped down on a big 
tiger’s skin and boohooed like a baby, and the tears 
were more than ordinary tears, because she was in love 
with The Prince and should not see him all that 
night. She pressed her head against the tiger’s, with its 
mouthful of tangs, and felt that the bitterness of ages had 
descended upon her, and that death would be only a 
relief. It would not have been quite so bad had she not 
found that her watch was the cause of her undoing by 
being half an hour slow. And the heartlessness of 
Alice’s Parthian shot—Cinderella had not noticed how 
the voice had trembled as her sister sped the words— 
that even Cinderella’s watch had got behind time by 
associating with her ! 

Cinderella did not cry long in the arms of the tiger. 
She was a modern Cinderella, an American Cinderella, 
with power of initiative, and of a sudden she raised her 
head, her sobs ceased, and the expression of her face 
became intent, as if, indeed, she saw the fairy godmother 
appearing with the pumpkin coach to take her to the 
ball. It was only an idea that had come to her, but an 
idea which made her press her hand against her wildly 
beating heart, and then spring up and ring the tele- 
phone as wildly as her heart was beating. 
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‘*Tom!’’ shecried, ‘‘ dear Tom !’’—not to Central, 
you understand—‘‘ please get your auto and come 
around for me—quick. Oh, yes, you can! 


. Tom, dear, you must! It’s awfully impor- 
tant; I wouldn’t ask you if it weren’t. . . . No, 
nobody’s sick. It’s /o/s worse than that. . . I 


can’t tell you over the ’phone. Oh! you dear/ 
I knew you'd help me.”’ 

Then she gave a war-whoop and rushed to the mirror 
to see how much she had mussed her hair in her 
abandonment to the caresses of the tiger; and then 
she screamed for the maid. Stolid and deft-fingered 
Bridgeman appeared, and the toilette of Cinderella was 
finished with feverish haste, but not with such haste that 
she did not have time to alter several little things about 
the dress, which gave it quite a different appearance 
from what it had had. 

When the gleaming lanterns of Tom’s automobile 
appeared Cinderella was ready, all wrapped up; and it 
had hardly slowed down before she was aboard and 
they were moving on again. 

‘* Faster, Tom!’’ Cinderella urged. 

‘* But where ?’’ Tom asked, bewildered. 

‘*They went off without me to The Prince’s,’’ 
Cinderella related piteously. ‘‘ They said the train 
wouldn’t wait.’’ She turned appealing eyes to her big 
cousin at the absurdity of such a reason. 

He gave a laugh of exasperation: ‘‘ And I wired 
Jake’’—The Prince’s college mates still clung to the 
ugly diminutive —‘‘ that I couldn’t come because I had 
such an awful cold.’’ 

** Oh, how too bad !”’ Cinderellacooed. ‘* And your 
cold will get worse, because you can’t come in, you 
know, or they’ll guess who I am. I’m going to keep 
masked all the time, and never let them know I was 
there. It’il serve them right. But, of course, I'll comé 
away before they have to unmask at midnight. You 
won't mind waiting just till then, will you?’’ She laida 
hand, appealing as her eyes, upon his arm. 
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Tom takes considerable pride in that run yet. More 
than one bicycle policeman warmed himself by a futile 
sprint after the auto. Cinderella arrived at the ball a 
short time after her sister. The Prince saw her arrive— 
he happened to be on the steps for an instant; he saw 
her adjust her mask before getting out of the automobile ; 
saw her descend from it and sweep upstairs like a 
Duchess — heroines of five feet six invariably sweep like 
Duchesses; and saw the automobile dash off into the 
darkness and be lost. Tom had put out his lamps half 
a mile from The Prince’s gate, and given Cinderella a 
little silver whistle which he carried on his watch-guard 
—he was a famous leader of germans— to blow when she 
was ready to go. 

Undoubtedly Cinderella’s appearance, masked, from 
a black automobile, which appeared out of the darkness, 
and disappeared instantly into it again, without even 
waiting to receive a number—there was a big crush 
—first attracted The Prince’s attention to her. Auto- 
mobiles were not so common then as now. 
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For Cinderella 
the evening was im- 
ported from Fairy- 
land direct. She 
was not now one 
of the buds of the 
season, flattered and patronized by the older men; she 
was a tall, mysterious lady who might be a Russian 
Princess, who might be—what might she not be? 
Everywhere she went she saw people talking with each 
other of her—their own thin disguises pierced —asking 
who she was. 

The Prince came up and begged for a dance, seeking 
to discover her identity. She baffled him, less by her 
mask than by her bearing and manner. He was piqued. 
He tried all his arts to find out, all his charms to win an 
admission from her. In sudden vexation he left her, 
and devoted himself to a beautiful Cleopatra. 

With coquetry worthy of an older woman Cinderella 
did not receive him coldly when he came back. ‘‘ Ah!”’ 
she said softly, ‘‘ you have wasted so much time. I 
must soon be going.’’ 

‘*Going! Sha’n’t you stay to supper ?’’ 

‘*T can’t. I am not permitted to unmask.’’ 

oe Why ? ” 

‘*T am Cinderella, you know ’’—she said the auda- 
cious truth with beautiful effect—‘‘ and my fairy god- 
mother won’t let me.’’ 

‘* Oh, come now, that isn’t fair! Fairy fiddlesticks !”’ 

** Didn’t you see her with me in my fairy automobile ?’’ 
Cinderella asked earnestly, leaning toward him and 
regarding him with deep, serious glance. ‘‘ The person 
sitting beside me as I rode up: the person in goggles ?”’ 
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‘* But if you go this way how shall I ever know you 
again?’’ The Prince pleaded. 

** Wouldn’t you know my eyes?” and she leaned a 
little nearer still. 

‘*T never saw such glorious eyes before in my life.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she breathed, ‘‘ you have seen them often.”’ 

** T never looked at them,’’ he protested stoutly. 

‘* No,’’ she sighed again ; ‘‘ you have only looked at 
them to-night—shall you look at them to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* To-morrow ! Shall I see you to-morrow? Where?”’ 

‘* Yes, you will see me—no, I can’t tell you where. 
Now I must go. Good-by. Don’t come to the door 
with me, or I shall have to vanish in a clap of thunder.’’ 

She glided away from him to the dressing-room ; but 
The Prince was watching for her when she came 
downstairs. 

‘* If you’re Cinderella,’’ he urged, ‘‘ you ought to 
leave me your slipper— or at least your glove. I shall 
believe you an impostor if you don’t.”’ 

He put forth his hand, and Cinderella did not shrink 
from him. With the lover-touch he began to peel off the 
long, black glove. It was off, and he bent down and 
kissed her hand. Cinderella trembled. Wasitthe cold 
of the doorway, or the warmth of his lips? She drew 
back and raised a little whistle to her lips. Its note had 
hardly sounded when an automobile rolled, low and 
grim, out of the darkness —Tom had been impatient this 
hour or more—and while The Prince was vainly think- 
ing of some further excuse for detaining this masked 
lady with the wonderful eyes, she had sprung into the 
automobile and was gone. 
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At Mrs. Pendleton’s reception, the next afternoon, 
Cinderella was the chocolate-pourer. She had been 
ready dressed when the carriage came, and Alice rejoiced 
at this sign that the drastic measure of the night before 
—— effective. She had been very kind to Cinderella 
all day. 

At the height of the reception Alice hurried to her 
sister: ‘‘Child! why are you wearing only one glove?”’ 

‘*T couldn’t find the other—some one must have 
taken it.” 

‘* But you had plenty of others. 
this one off now.”’ 

‘*T thought,’’ Cinderella answered demurely, ‘‘ that 
if I wore this one somebody might take pity on me and 
bring back its mate.’’ 

A wave of chocolate-drinkers swept up and surged 
over Alice. She was rather glad of it. She did not 
want to find fault with Cinderella to-day. If her pro- 
crastination had been eradicated little faults like one- 
glove-off-and-t’ other-glove-on might be overlooked. 
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The Prince came at last. The room had been 
empty for Cinderella before, in spite of its teeming 
callers. The Prince had an eager look, and passed 
quickly from one person to another, disregarding the 
smiles that bade him stay. His glance rested without 
expectation on the slim chocolate-pourer. She raised 
her eyes to his, and then dropped her long lashes on her 
cheeks. He started forward impetuously, yet doubting. 
Then he saw her hands, and doubt vanished. But alas ! 
others pressed forward just at this time, and their bodil 
presence was as palpable as his. They took up as muc 
room, impelled by a desire for chocolate, as he, impelled 
by love. They took even more of her attention. Once 
more only she looked at him, and then he drew from his 
breast-pocket a glove and pressed it to his lips. In her 
maiden modesty—for all her daring of the night before 
had fled—she was glad of the sure refuge of the 
chocolate-pot. A minute later, the horde of cups being 
filled, she was alone again, and he came nearer. 
Wonderful fact, he, The Prince, approached! She 
dared not raise her head. She fumbled with the cover 
of the chocolate-pot ; and then—and then The Prince, 
with a swift glance around which convinced him that 
none was observing him, swiftly stooped and kissed the 
fumbling hand. 
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Freckles’s 
Chickens 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


RECKLES came down the corduroy that crosses 
the lower Limberlost. Though he was hunting 
work, at a glance he might easily have been 
mistaken fora tramp. He was intensely eager 
to belong to some one and to be attached to 
almost any sort of enterprise that would furnish 
him food and clothing. Long before he came 
in sight of the camp of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
ber Company he could hear the cheery voices 

of the men, the neighing of horses, and could scent the 
tempting odors of cooking food. A feeling of homeless 
jriendlessness swept over him in a sickening wave. With- 
ut stopping to think, he turned into the newly-made road 
ind followed it to the camp, where the gang was making 
ready for supper and bed. 

There was something intensely attractive in the scene. 
The men were calling back and forth jovially as they 
unharnessed tired horses which fell into attitudes of rest 
ind crunched in deep content the grain given them. 
As he lovingly wiped the flanks of his big bays with 
handfuls of papaw leaves, Duncan, the brawny Scotch 
head teamster, softly whistled, ‘‘ Oh, wha will be my 
learie, O,’? and a cricket under a leaf at his feet accom- 
panied him, The green-wood fire hissed and crackled 
merrily. Wreathing tongues of flame wrapped about the 
big, black kettles, and when the cook lifted the lids to 
plunge in his testing-fork gusts of savory odors escaped. 

Freckles approached him. 

‘* | want to speak to the boss,’’ he said. 

The cook glanced him over carelessly and answered, 
‘* He can’t use you.”’ ; 

Deep color flooded Freckles’s face ; but he said simply, 
‘“ If you’ll be having the goodness to point him out we’ll 
give him a chance to do his own talking.”’ 
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With a shrug of astonishment the cook led the way toa 
rough board table, where a broad, square-shouldered man 
bent over an account-book. 

‘* Mr. McLean, here’s another man wanting to be taken 
on the gang, I suppose,’’ he said. 

‘All right,’’ came the cheery answer. 
a good man more than | do just now.”’ 

‘* No use your bothering with this fellow,’ 
the cook. ‘‘ He hasn’t but one hand.”’ 

The flush on Freckles’s face burned deeper. His lips 
thinned to a mere line. He lifted his shoulders, took a 
step forward, and thrust out his right arm from which the 
sleeve dangled empty about the wrist. 

‘* That will do, Sears,’’ came the voice of the 
‘* | will see my man when I have finished my work.”’ 

He bent over his report while the cook hurried back to 
his fires. 

lreckles stood one instant as he had braced himself to 
meet the eyes of the manager, then his arm dropped and a 
wave of whiteness swept over him. The boss had not 
even turned his head to see the deformity pointed out to 
him, and he had used a possessive. When he said ‘*‘ my 
man’’ the hungry heart of Freckles went reaching out 





‘*T never needed 


’ 


volunteered 


boss. 


after him. 
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“Ye've Been that Honored I'm Blest if 

I can Bear to Souse Ye in Dish-Water”’ 


_The young man drew a quivering breath. 
ping off his hat, 
his left hand he 
tace, and tried 


Then, whip- 
he beat the dust from it carefully. With 
caught the empty right sleeve, wiped his 
. to straighten his hair with his fingers. He 
broke off a spray of ironwort beside him and used the 
purple blossoms to beat the dust from his shoulders and 
limbs. The boss, busy over his books, was still vaguely 


alive to the toilet going on behind him, and scored one for 
the man. 
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When McLean 
turned from his 
accounts he 
faced a young 
man, still under 
twenty, tall, 
spare, heavily 
framed, thickly 
freckled and red- 
haired; a homely 
Irish face, but 
in the gray eyes, 
straightly meet- 
ing the boss’s 
searching ones of 
blue, there was 
unswerving can- 
dor and a look 
of longing not 
to be denied. 
Freckles was 
dressed in the 
roughest of farm 
clothing and 
looked tired to 
falling. 
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‘“*¥Yoe are 
looking for 
work?” ques- 
tioned McLean. 

det 5 Pha 
swered Freckles. 

‘*T am very 
sorry,’’ said the 
boss, with genu- 
ine sympathy in 
his every tone, 
‘*but there is 
only one man I 
need at present, 
and it will require 
a good big fel- 
low with a strong 
body and a stout 
heart to fill the 
place. I have 
been hoping that 
you might do, 
but I am afraid 
you are too 
young and hardly 
strong enough.”’ 

Freckles stood, 
hat in hand, his 
eyes fast on 
McLean. 

‘* What was it 
you thought I 
might be do- 
ing?’’ he asked. a 
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‘Well, no 
child’s job,’’ an- 
swered McLean. 
‘* | have just concluded leasing the Limberlost. Many of 
the trees are of great value. I can’t begin felling here for 
almost a year yet, so I have cleared a trail and strung 
barbed wires securely about the extent of the lease. Be- 
fore I go back to finish up a contract I am working on six 
miles south of here, I must put this lease into the hands of a 
brave, strong, reliable man, who will faithfully guard it 
every hour of the day and sleep with one eye open at 
night.”’ 

‘** But why wouldn’t that be the finest job in the world 
for me?” pleaded Freckles. ‘‘ I am never sick. I could 
walk the trail twice, three times, every day, and I'd be 
watching sharp all the while.’’ 
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‘* It’s because you are little more than a boy, and this 
will be a trying job for a work-hardened man,’’ answered 
McLean. ‘‘ You see, in the first place, you’d be afraid. 
In stretching our lines we killed six rattlesnakes, almost as 
long as your body and as thick as yourarm. The changes 
of weather are abrupt and severe, and I would want strict 
watch kept regardless of anything. Always you would be 
alone, and I don’t guarantee what is in the Limberlost. 
I’ve heard hair-raising yells and seen slinking forms whose 
owners I’d rather not meet, and I am neither weak nor 
fearful. Worst of all is the men who will enter the swamp 
to locate and steal timber. They would be desperate 
fellows to meet.’’ 

‘* But if they came to steal timber wouldn’t they be 
bringing teams and men enough that all any one man 
could do would be to watch sharply and be after you?’’ 
queried Freckles. 

‘** Yes,’’ replied McLean. 

‘* Then why couldn’t I watch as closely and be coming 
just as fast as an older, stronger man ?’’ asked Freckles. 

‘* Why, by George! you could,’’ exclaimed McLean. 
‘* The size of a man won't be half as important as his grit 
and faithfulness, come to think of it. Sit down on that log 
there and we will talk it over. What is your name?’’ 

Freckles shook his head at the proffer of a seat, and, 
folding his arms, stood straight as the trees about him. 
He grew a shade whiter, but his eyes never faltered. 

‘* Freckles,’’ he said. 

McLean laughed. 

‘* Good enough for every day ; yet that would scarcely 
do on the company’s books. ‘Tell me your name.” 

‘* T haven’t any name,”’ replied Freckles. 

‘* T don’t understand,’’ said McLean. 

‘* | was thinking, from the voice and the looks of you, 
that you wouldn’t,’’ said Freckles slowly. ‘* I’ve spent 
twice the time on it that I have on anything else in all me 





“Like a Flock of Tame Pigeons They Perched on His Arm and His Cap” 


life, and I don’t understand. Does it seem to you that 
parents would take their little new-born baby and row 
over it until it was bruised black, cut a hand off it, and 
leave it out on a bitter night on the steps of a charity home 
to the care of strangers? That’s what somebody did to 
me.”’ 

McLean stared aghast. He found no words ready. 
Presentiy, in a low voice, he suggested, ‘‘ And after 6 

‘* The home people took me in and I was there the full 
legal age they are allowed to keep children, and several 
years over. They could always find homes for the rest of 
the boys and girls, but nobody would ever be wanting me 
on account of me arm.’’ 

McLean nodded comprehendingly. 

‘* Go on,’’ he said. 

‘* There’s nothing worth the taking of your time to tell,”’ 
replied Freckles simply. ‘‘ If you’ll give me a job where 
I can earn me food, clean clothes and a place to sleep ; if I 
can feel that I’ve a boss to work for and some place that 
I’ve a right to, like other men, I’ll do precisely what you 
tell me, or I'll die trying.’’ 

He said it so quietly and convincingly that McLean 
believed him. 

** Very well,’’ he answered, ‘‘ I’ll just enter you on our 
pay-roll.” 
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Next morning found Freckles in clean, whole clothes, 
fed and rested. Then McLean outfitted him and gave him 
careful training in the use of his weapon. The boss showed 
him around the timber-line and found him a place to board 
with the family of his head teamster, Duncan, whom he had 
brought from Scotland with him, and who lived in a small 
clearing he was working out between the swamp and the 
corduroy. Then the gang pulled out for the south camp 
and Freckles was left to guard a fortune in the Limberlost. 

Every hour was torture to the boy. The confined life of 
a great city orphanage was the other extreme of the world 
compared with the Limberlost. He was afraid for his life 
every minute. ‘The heat was intense. The heavy wading 
boots rubbed his feet until they bled. His heart stood still 
every time he saw the beautiful marsh grass begin a sinuous 
waving against the play of the wind as McLean had showed 
him it would. He bolted about half a mile with the boom 
of his first bittern, and his hat lifted with every hoot of 
the owl. 

The first afternoon that he found his wires down and 
was compelled to plunge knee deep into the black swamp 
muck to restring them, he became so ill from fear and 
nervousness that he could scarcely control his shaking 
hand to do the work. With every step he felt that he 
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would miss secure footing and be swallowed up in that 
sea of blackness. In dumb agony he plunged along, 
clinging to the posts and wire until he had finished 
restringing and testing his line; but he had consumed 
much time. Night closed in, and the Limberlost shook 
herself, growled and awoke about him. 

There seemed to be a great owl hooting from every 
hollow tree and a small one screeching from every 
knothole. The bellowing of monster bullfrogs was not 
sufficiently deafening to shut out the wailing of whip- 
peacaee that seemed to come from every bush. Night- 

awks swept past him with their shivering cry, and bats 
struck his face. A straying fox bayed incessantly for 
its mate, and a prowling wildcat missed its catch and 
screamed with rage. The hair on the back of Freckles’s 
neck rose like bristles and his knees wavered under 
him. He could not see if the dreaded snakes were in 
his path, nor, in the pandemonium, hear the rattle for 
which McLean had cautioned him to listen. He stood 
rooted to the trail in an agony of fear. His breath 
whistled between his teeth and the perspiration ran 

down his face and body in little streams. __ 
ox - 

Just when he felt that he never could live to reach 
the clearing came Duncan’s rolling call, ‘‘ Freckles! 
Freckles !’’ 

A great, shuddering sob burst in Freckles’s dry 
throat. 

But the next morning he started on time, and, day after 
day, with his heart pounding like a trip-hammer, he 
ducked, dodged, ran when he could and fought like a 
wildcat when brought to bay. After a few weeks, when 
he found to his surprise that he was still alive, that he 
had a good home, and that the very first money he had 
ever owned was safe in his pockets, he grew rather 
proud. He still side-stepped, dodged pray hurried to 
avoid being late again ; but he was gradually developing 
that fearlessness that men ever do of dangers to which 
they are hourly accustomed. 

Nature can be trusted to work her own miracle in the 
heart of any man whose daily task keeps him alone 
among her sights, sounds and silences. When, day by 
day, the only sounds that relieved his utter loneliness 
came from the birds and beasts of the swamp, it was the 
most natural thing in the world that Freckles should turn 
to them for friendship. He began by instinctively pro- 
tecting the weak and helpless. 

His heart was in his mouth when his first rattler dis- 
puted the trail with him, but from somewhere he plucked 
up courage to let drive at it with his club, When its head 
was crushed he mastered an Irishman’s inborn repug- 
nance to snakes sufficiently to cut off its rattles to show 
Duncan. After that he was not afraid of snakes any 
more. 

So one morning when he heard a fearful bellowing from 
a pool where lived an interesting big bullfrog, for whose 
daily ‘* Got drunk ! Got drunk !’’ Freckles had learned 
to listen, he hastened to the rescue. He arrived just in 
time to see a large, ugly rattler shut down on one of the 
frog’s hindlegs and begin a series of gulps that would 
soon have included its body. One moment Freckles 
hesitated. The pool was deep, the underbrush thick, 
and a rattlesnake a dangerous customer to handle even 
when he did not have all the advantage of location. The 
frog struggled frantically, rolling its great eyes and _ bel- 
lowing in painand terror. He felt a particular friendship 
for that frog and he couldn’t bear to see it suffering. 


ox 


Freckles darted under the line. The snake, seeing 
him coming, tried to loosen the frog and turn on him, but 
the backward slant of its fangs, arranged to facilitate its 
swallowing prey, now served the double purpose of pre- 
venting its releasing it at will. It was a fearsome task. 
The snake rattled and slashed about, gliding through 
pools and underbrush, carrying with it the frog it was 
now fighting to release. Freckles was dripping perspi- 
ration, muck and water when he at last succeeded in 
cutting the rattler through below where he thought the 
frog’s leg would reach. 

He gathered up the frog, with the severed head still 
clinging, and carried it out to the trail, where he 
released it, but it was a sickening and by no means a 
safe task. The frog was almost dead and its bitten leg 
hung mangled and helpless. He gently placed it back 
in its old location, and it immediately plunged into the 
water. 

From efforts such as these to protect the birds and 
animals it was only a very little step to the possessive 
feeling, and with it sprang up the impulse to caress and 
provide. So when black frosts began to strip the 
Limberlost, cut down the ferns, shear the vines from the 
trees, mow the succulent green things of the swale and 
set the leaves swirling down, Freckles watched the 
departing troops of his friends with dismay. He began 
to realize that he was going to be left alone. He made 
special efforts toward friendliness in the hope that he 
could induce a few of the birds to stay. It was then that 
he conceived the idea of carrying them food, for he had 
decided that they were going south food-hunting. But 
he could not stop them. Day after.day flocks gathered 
and departed, and by the time the first snow whitened 
his trail about the Limberlost there were left only the 
little black and white juncos, the sapsuckers and yellow- 
hammers, a few patriarchs among the flaming cardinals, 
the bluejays, crows and quails. 


ax 


Then Freckles began his wizard work. He cleared a 
space of swale, and twice a day he spread a banquet. By 
the middle of December the strong winter winds had 
beaten most of the seed from the grass and bushes. 
The snow covered it, and food was very scarce and hard 
to find. At first the birds waited until Freckles’s back 
was turned to attack his provisions. In a few weeks 
more they flew toward the clearing to meet him, and by 
the bitterest weather of January they came half-way to 
the cabin every morning and fluttered about him like 
doves all the way to the clearing. By February they 
were so hunger-driven and had such great confidence in 
him that they perched on his head and shoulders, and the 
saucy jays tried to pry into his pockets. 

Then Freckles added to the wheat and crumbs every 
scrap of refuse food he could find about the cabin. He 
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carried down to his pets the parings of apples, turnips, 

tatoes, carrots and cabbage leaves, and tied to the 

ushes meat bones to which scraps of fat and gristle still 
clung. 

One morning, coming to his feeding-ground unusu- 
ally early, he Gund a gorgeous cardinal and a rabbit 
sociably nibbling a cabbage leaf side by side. Instantly 
that gave him the idea of cracking nuts from the 
store he had gathered for Duncan’s children in an 
effort to add the squirrels to his family. Soon he had 
them coming, red, gray and black, and then he was 
filled with a vast impatience that he did not know their 
names and habits. 

That winter held the first hours of real happiness of 
Freckles’s life. He was free. He was doing a man’s 
work faithfully through every rigor of rain, snow and 
blizzard. Mrs. Duncan showed him that individual 
kindness for which his hungry heart was longing. She 
had a hot drink ready when he came in from a endian 
day on the trail. She washed and patched his clothing 
and saved every scrap for his birds; not because she 
either knew or cared a rap about them, but because she 
was near enough to the swamp to be touched herself by 
its utter loneliness. 

When Duncan laughed at her for this she retorted, 
‘**Mannie, if Freckles hadna’ the birds and beasts he’d be 
always alone. It wasna’ meant for ony human being to 
be solitary entire. He’d get touched in the head it he 
hadna’ them to think for and talk to.” 

‘* How much answer d’ye think he gets to his talkin’, 
lass ?’’ laughed Duncan, 

‘* He gets the answer that keeps the eye bricht, the 
heart happy, and the feet walkin’ faithful a rough path 
he’s set them in,’’ answered his wife. 


ox 


Duncan walked slowly away, looking very thoughtful. 
The next morning he gave Freckles an ear of the corn 
he was shelling for his chickens and told him to carry it 
to his wild chickens down there in the swamp. 

‘‘ What would you bé saying to my wild chickens 
being a good deal tamer than yours here in your yard ?”’ 
asked Freckles. 

‘* Go tell fairy-tales to the bairns. They’re juist brash 
on believin’ things !’’ cried Duncan. ‘‘ Yecanna’ invent 
a story too big to stop them calling for a bigger.” 

‘* Dare you to come see,”’ retorted Freckles. 

‘* Take ye!’’ said Duncan. ‘‘ And if ye make juist 
one bird licht on your heid or eat frae your hand you’re 
free to help yoursel’ to my corn-crib and wheat-bin the 
rest of the winter.”’ 

Freckles sprang into the air and howled with joy. 

** Oh, Duncan! Youaretooaisy,’’ he cried. ‘‘When 
will you be coming ?”’ 

‘*T’ll come next Sabbath,”’ said Duncan; ‘‘ and I’ll 
believe the birds of the Limberlost are tame as barnyard 
fowl when I see it, and not until.”’ 

The next Sabbath Duncan with his wife and babies 
followed Freckles to the swamp. They saw a sight that 
for the wonder and beauty of it will keep them talking 
all the rest of their lives, and for Freckles’s sake made 
them the friend of every bird of the Limberlost. 
l’reckles’s chickens were waiting for him at the edge of 
the clearing. They cut the frosty air about his head in 
curves and circles of bright crimson, blue and _ black. 
They darted from bush to bush, chirping, cheeping, 
chattering. They chased each other from Freckles and 
swept so closely themselves that they brushed him with 
their outspread wings. 

At their customary feeding-place Freckles set down 
his old pail of scraps and swept the snow from a small, 
level space with a broom he had made of twigs. Then 
he scattered his store of crumbs, parings, table-scraps, 
bones and cracked nuts. Immediately the ground 
resembled the spread mantle of Montezuma, only that 
this mass of gayly-colored feathers was on the backs of 
living birds. 

While they feasted Duncan gripped his wife’s arm and 
stared in astonishment, for, from the snow-laden bushes 
and dry grass, with gentle cheeping and queer, throaty 
chatter, as if to encourage each other, came flock on 
flock of quail. 

‘* Weel, I be drawed on!’’ came Mrs. Duncan’s tense 
whisper. , 

** Sh, sh,”’ cautioned big Duncan. 
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Lastly Freckles took off his cap. He began filling it 
with handfuls of wheat from his pockets. Ina swarm 
the grain-eaters rose about him like a-flock of tame 
pigeons. They perched on his arm and his cap; and, 
in the stress of hunger, forgetting all caution, a brilliant 
cock cardinal and an equally gaudy jay fought for a 
perching-place on his head. Then, with a face trans- 
figured, Freckles softly wheeled toward the Duncans. 

** Weel, I’m beat fair!’’ muttered Duncan, forgetting 
the silence imposed on his wife. ‘‘ I'll take joy to gie 
owre. ‘ Seein’ is believin’.” A man wod hae to see 
that to believe it, too. We mauna let the boss miss that 
sight, for it’s a chance no’ like to come twice in a life. 
Everything snowed under, and thae craturs that near 
starved, and trustin’ Freckles that complete, they are 
tamer than our chickens. Watch hard, bairns!” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Ye winna again see the like o’ yon while 
God lets ye live. Notice their colorin’ ’gainst the ice 
and snow, and the cunnin’, skippin’ ways o’ them, and 
spunky! Weel, I’m beat fair.” 

A week later Duncan and Freckles rose from break- 
fast to face-the bitterest morning of the winter. When 
Freckles, capped and gloved, stepped to the corner of 
the kitchen tor his scrap-pail he found a big pan of 
steaming boiled wheat on the top of it. He turned to 
Mrs. Duncan with < delighted face. 

‘* An’ was you fixing this warm feed for me chickens 
or yours ?”’ he asked. 

‘* It’s for yours, Freckles,’’ she said. ‘‘ I was afraid 
such cold weather they wouldna’ lay good without a 
warm bite noo an’ then.”’ 

Duncan roared as he stepped to the other room for his 
pipe, but Freckles faced Mrs. Duncan with a strong trace 
of every pang of starved mother-hunger he had ever 
suffered written large on his homely, splotched, narrow 
face. 

** Oh, how I wish you were my mother !”’ he cried. 

Mrs. Duncan waveringly echoed her husband’s laugh. 
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** Lord love ye, Freckles!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
lad, are ye no bricht enough to learn without being 
taught by a woman that I am your mither? If a great 
man like yoursel’ dinna’ ken that, learn it the noo an’ 
n’er forget it. Ance a woman is the wife of ony man 
she becomes wife to all men, for, having had the wifely 
experience, she kens! And ance a man-child has 
beaten his way to life under the heart of a woman, why, 
then che is mither to all men, for the mither-heart is 
everywhere the same. God bless ye, laddie, I am your 
mither !”’ 

She tucked the coarse scarf she had knit him closer 
over his chest and pulled his cap lower about his ears; 
but Freckles, whipping it off and tucking it under his 
arm, caught her rough, reddened hand and pressed it to 
his lips in a long kiss. Then he hurried away to hide 
the happy, embarrassing tears that were overflowing his 
eyes. 

Mrs. Duncan swept into the next room, and, sobbing 
unrestrainedly, threw herself into Duncan’s arms. 

** Oh, the puir lad!”’ she wailed. ‘‘ Oh, the puir 
mither-hungry lad! He breiks my heart !’’ 

Duncan’s arms closed convulsively <bout his wife, and 
with a big, red hand he lovingly stroked her rough, sorrel 
hair. 

‘* Sarah,”’ he said, ‘‘ ye’re a guid woman! Ye’re a 
michty guid woman! Ye hae a way o’ speakin’ out at 
times that’s like the inspired Prophets o’ the Lord. If 
that had been up to me, noo, I’d felt all I kent how to 
and been anxious enough to say the richt thing, but 
deeng it! I’d’a’ stuttered an’ stammered an’ got naeth- 
ing out that would ’a’ done onybody a mite o’ guid. But 
ye, Sarah! Did ye see his face, woman? Ye sent 
Freckles off lookin’ leke a white licht o’ holiness in pass- 
ing owre had settled on him. Yesent him off too happy 
for mortal words, Sarah. An’ ye made me that proud o’ 
ye! I wouldna’ trade ye an’ my share o’ the Limberlost 
with ony king ye could mention.”’ 

He relaxed his clasp, and, setting a heavy hand on 
each shoulder, he looked into her eyes. 

** Ye’re prime, Sarah! Juist prime !’’ he said. 
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Sarah Duncan stood alone in the middle of her two- 
roomed log-cabin and lifted a bony, clawlike pair of 
hands, reddened by frequent immersion in hot water, 
cracked and chafed by exposure to cold, black-lined by 
constant battle with swamp loam, blistered with burns, 
and stared at them wonderingly. 

‘* Pretty-lookin’ things ye aire!’’ she whispered. 
** But ye hae juist been kissed. An’ by sucha man, too! 
Fine as God ever made at His verra best! Duncan 
wouldna’ trade with ony king—Na! Nor I wouldna’ 
trade with nae queen, wi’ a palace, an’ velvet gown, 
an’ diamonds big as hazelnuts, an’ a hundred visitors a 
day! Ye’ve been that honored I’m blest if Ican bear to 
souse ye in dish-water. But that kiss winna’ come off. 
Naething can take it from me, for it’s mine till I dee. 
Lord, if I am na’ proud! Kisses on these old claws! 
Weel, I be drawed on!” 





General R. E. Lee’s 
Advice to His Children 


Study hard, gain knowledge, and learn your duty to God am your 
neighbor: that is the great object of life. 


In your youth you must be careful to discipline your thoughts, 
words and actions. Habituate yourself to useful employment, regular 
improvement, and to the benéfit of all those around you. - % 
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As to reading and music — all accomplishments will enable you to 
give pleasure, and thus exert a wholesome influence. Never neglect 
the means of making yourself useful in the world. 


If you want to be missed by your friends — be useful. 
You know my objection to incurring debt. I cannot overcome it. 


You must patch up your house, and get a sweet wife. You will be 
more comfortable, and not so lonesome. Let her bring a cow and a 
churn. That will be all you will want. 


Expericnce will teach you that, notwithstanding all appearances to 
the contrary, you will never receive such a love as is felt for you by 
your father and mother. That lives through absence, difficulties and 
time. Your own feelings will teach you how it should be returned 
and appreciated. 


I hope you will also find time to read and improve your mind. 
Read history, works of truth, not novels and romances. Get correct 
views of life and learn to see the world in its truc light. It will en- 
able you to live pleasantly, to do good, and when summoned away to 


leave without regret. > 
i 


Do not go out to many parties; preserve your simple tastes and 
manners, and you will enjoy more pleasurc. Plainness and simplicity 
of dress, early hours and rational amusements, I wish you to practice. 


You must bear in mind that it will not be becoming in a Virginia 
girl now to be fine or fashionable, and that gentility as well as self- 
“respect require moderation in dress and gayety. 


A farmer’s life is one of labor, but it is also one of pleasure, and the 
consciousness of steady improvement, though it may be slow, is very 
encouraging. 


If you can do nothing more than prepare a site, lay out a garden, 
orchard, etc., and get a small house partly finished, so as to inhabit it, 
it will add to your comfort and health. Then, too, you must get a 
nice wife. I do not like your being so lonely. I fear you will fall in 
love with celibacy. 


We must never yicld to difficultics, but strive the harder to over- 
come them. 


I am clear for your marrying, if you select a good wife,otherwise 
you had better remain as you are fora time. An imprudent or un- 
congenial woman is worse than the minks. 


A failure in crops will occur occasionally to eve-y farmer, even the 
best, with favorable surroundings. It serves a good purpose, incul- 
cates prudence and economy, and excites energy and perseverance. 
These qualities wili overcome everything. 


You are very young still, ard if you are virtuous and laborious you 
will accomplish all the good you propose to yourself. 


I hope that you are becoming more and more interested in making 
those around you happy. That is the true way to secure your own 
happiness. 


A farmer’s motto should be foi! and trust. 


People have got to work. It is creditable to them to do so; their 
bodies and their minds are benefited by it, and those who can and will 
work will be advanced by it. 
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A Clergyman’s Callers 


As Told by the Clergyman Himself 


HAPPEN to minister in one of the so-called wealthy parishes 
in New York. Partly for amusement and partly for the 
purpose of this article, 1 have kept for one year past a 
record of the number, names, peculiarities and errands 
of the strangers who have called upon me. Note I say 
strangers, for to treat of members of my congregation in 
this way would be a breach of confidence unpardonable. 

In number there have been of these callers almost a 
thousand; that the number is so large is natural because of the way 
in which this city stands as a sort of Mecca of all vagrants’ hopes. 
The motives of half were queer; of the other half, crooked—or, to 
preserve alliteration, the first were freaks, the second were frauds. 


First are Those Who Ask for Money. They are queer because of 
the queer uses to which they hope to put it. One woman, for ex- 
ample, came bearing the model of a curious folding-bed. She 
wanted one hundred dollars to pay agents’ fees. She would return 
it in a hundred days, within which time she would have sold her 
patent for one hundred thousand dollars. One deluded mortal had 
written a book on ‘‘ The Solution of All Social Problems.’’ He 
told me he had manuscript already to fill seven volumes and would 
write enough for seven more, if desired. A woman had prepared 
a monologue on Voltaire’s (!) Ethics ; she wanted me to write the 
introduction. 


Then There are Those Who Wish to Borrow Money and who are 
queer in the reasons that they give for present penury, in the hopes they 
have of future affluence, or perhaps in the kind of security that they 
have to offer. One woman asked money for the support of herself 
and her son. The son, | learned upon inquiry, ‘‘ would be fifty- 
five, turn his next birthday.’’ A man wanted to sell me stock in a 
concern he was promoting, offering to give me for one hundred 
dollars stock which he predicted would in sixty days be worth two 
millions. Another man came once bearing by way of testimonial 
a copy of his father’s will in which were mentioned some securities 
worth half a million dollars; his own request was for seventy-five 
cents to get across to Jersey. One woman once offered as security 
for a loan of ten dollars she was anxious to secure the deed for a lot 
in Greenwood Cemetery ; while another person, a broken, stranded 
English soldier— poor old fellow—wished to pawn to me for seven 
dollars something he must surely have been proud of once-—it was a 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 


Next are Those Who Want Me to Use Influence of some sort in 
their behalf, secure them promotion, give recommendations or write 
letters of introduction. Such people seldom know just what they 
really want, but even those who do sometimes want very curious 
things. For example, one man wanted me to interest mySelf in his 
behalf, whose wish was to become ‘‘ Professor of Chiropody in a 
new clinic in the city.’’ A certain woman wanted me to help her 
secure a position as vocal soloist in a phonograph factory; while last 
of all came one who offered her services as an entertainer of 
Sunday-schools. She could ‘‘yodle.’’ Another wanted my judg- 
ment on some statues that he sought to sell. 


Want My Cooperation. Then, too, there are those who come to 
me seeking codperation in some project which is all their own. 
This is oftentimes embarrassing, but it appears to be the privilege 
of all sorts of fanatics, and as often as they wish, to call the clergy 
brethren. The most peculiar of these callers was a man who had 
had himself elected superintendent of some new Association for the 
Propagation of the Golden Rule, and who described in great detail 
his plan for making this city a ‘‘centre of peace.’’ Incidentally, he 
was seeking a divorce from his own wife. He has not come back, 
and I do not think he will again, since one day I suggested that in 
this, at least, he was consistent, for in seeking a divorce from her I 
felt sure he was doing unto at least one other what that other must 
want to do unto him. 


Those Who Try to Get Something for Nothing. The class embracing 
the remaining five hundred callers—the second half of my original 
thousand—are those who try by some means to get something for 
nothing. They are part of the world’s great army of those who con- 
trive to live without working. As a class they may be described in 
general as frauds. 

The most numerous of this class are those who ask for money — 
or, rather, to borrow it. Usually they profess to be attendants at the 
services of the church, although persons whom I do not know. ‘This 
is not impossible, but very possible indeed, in any large congregation 
in any large city. I remember one boy who asked for a loan of 
twenty dollars with which to bury his dead mother. They must have 
later got me confused with some one else, for three months after- 
ward that same mother came to see me, in her turn, to borrow money 
with which to bury the boy. The members of this class are always 
vehement in protesting that they will return the money. Nine times 
out of ten they give some faulty address and I never either see or 
hear from them again. Such silence can hardly be said to be golden. 


Then There is a Very Different Type of Person: ene who admits 
being a stranger, but who finds some mutual ground on which to 
establish intimate acquaintance with me. Sometimes he does this 
by bringing a card (stolen) from some relative or fellow-clergyman ; 
once he did it by professing to have been in college with my brother, 
and again by proving (?) that he was a fellow-townsman with my 
cousin in the West. This man (or even woman) is always well 
dressed and well spoken; his manners are good and his story is 
plausible. In fact, he has taken such pains to collect details in fixing 
up his story that its plausibility would deceive the very elect. For 
this very reason he is not likely to be modest nor to ask for petty 
sums ; he is not out for small game, but is loaded for bear. Usually 
he has come to New York from somewhere, is on his way some- 
where, and has been robbed or lost his pocketbook or overcoat, and 


so must get a check cashed or a hotel bill paid, or borrow something 
to continue on his journey. 


One Day a Gentlemanly-Looking Fellow Came to See Me saying 
that his mother (whom I did not remember) had been a great 
admirer of my preaching when I lived in another city ; he even quoted 
texts and themes of sermons that she had enjoyed. Since then 
she had moved to New York to live with him, and only yesterday, 
alas! had died. Could I not come next day to the address he gave 
me and read some simple burial service? Of course I said I would. 
He then asked whether, since they did not belong to this church, 
and consequently had no claim upon its pastor’s time, I would not 
accept some little contribution of, say, ten dollars for the church’s 
work. Naturally, I said I would. He fumbled in his pocket for the 
money, but found not quite enough bills to make ten. He did find a 
check, however, for twenty-five dollars; would I just take it, 
giving him the fifteen dollars change?—and of course I did. Next 
day at twelve o’clock I went to conduct that funeral ; there was no 
such address. On my way home I stopped at the bank to cash my 
check ; they told me that no such man had an account there. 





Try to Use Me as a Medium. Then there are those who seek to 
use me as a medium through which to ingratiate themselves with 
my parishioners, with whom, instead of upon me, they may attempt 
nefarious practices. They may be selling something to be paid for 
in installments; in that case, their purpose is to get names and 
addresses of my people, go to them purporting to be sent by me, 
make contracts of some kind, collect one payment and then skip. 
Or they may be butlers, valets, cooks or servants out of a position 
asking me to recommend them to some one I know. One of these 
once bore such excellent references (forged) and so far took me in 
with them that I advised a family to engage him forthwith. In less 
than twenty-four hours he had disappeared, and with him all the 
family’s silver plate. 


‘Once in a While He is a Spurious Solicitor who comes as a clergy- 
man, wearing clerical dress, familiar with the phrases of the profes- 
sion, bearing credentials from some home or school or church or 
hospital ; his aim is to secure from me letters of introduction to my 
people whose subscriptions he may obtain for money for some such 
work, which money he then appropriates to his own use. The 
most successful of all these are Englishmen who, having once been 
choir-boys at home and having there learned ‘*‘ the tricks of the 
trade,’’ don here a cassock vest, impersonate a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church, look well the part, and pretty easily succeed in 
duping the unwary. 


They May Even Go Outside of My Congregation and, by making use 
of my name as that of a clergyman, defraud some unsophisticated 
merchant. For example, one day a woman came to me in great 
embarrassment to tell me that she was in trouble, the cause of 
her vexation being a son who must be either wholly villainous or 
partially insane. She explained that in his bearing to all others 
he was most polite, that with her alone he acted strangely, and that 
chiefly on one subject, the subject of jewelry; he had often tried by 
violence to take her watch. Would I not see him, counsel him, 
talk with him, and pass judgment on his sanity? Certainly. The 
next morning was agreed on; she would bring him to my house at 
ten o’clock. What actually happened meantime, as I later learned, 
was this: On leaving me she went directly to a jewelry establish- 
ment downtown, told the manager that she was a friend of mine, 
that I wished to make my wife a present on her birthday of a fine 
gold watch and chain, and that I had asked her to select it. She 
then proceeded at her leisure to select a hundred-dollar one, and 
asked them to send it by a salesman, whom she saw and who saw 
her, to my house next morning at ten o’clock; I would accept it 
there and pay for it. Next morning, promptly on the hour, the 
unsuspecting man came bearing the package in his hand. Coinci- 
dentally the woman appeared at my door also, approaching from the 
opposite direction, and together they were shown into my parlor by 
the servant answering the bell. When I entered a few minutes later 
I found them seated there together. She had opened the package, 
placed the chain about her neck, and was fingering the watch admir- 
ingly. She greeted me effusively —for the effect on him —then said: 
‘* Doctor, this is my son of whom I spoke to you yesterday. I will 
leave you together.’’ And, turning, started from the room, and a 
moment later left the house. The man looked dazed at first, then 
angry, and then, starting after her, made a grab for the watch. But 
I restrained him ; I was satisfied from this, my very first sight of him, 
that he was insane. I assured him that everything was all right and 
bade him sit down quietly and tell me all about himself. During the 
five minutes it took him to persuade me that he was not crazy 
the woman had ample time to make good her escape— wearing the 
watch, of course. 


There are Those Who Come Feigning Penitence for some crime 
committed, who want to confess some guilt or shame, and then make 
out of this confession the basis of an appeal for money with which to 
‘* make a new start.’’ Even little boys are not above deception. 
One such rang my front door bell one evening. He was in his bare 
head and was crying. He had been fighting and the other boy had 
thrown his cap down the sewer. If he went home so his father 
would beat him. He was sorry—would never, never do it again. 
His predicament aroused my sympathy. I gave him half a dollar 
and he started off with a light heart. It was my sexton who saw 
him three blocks away take a cap out of his inside pocket, put it on 
and disappear around a corner. 


Finally, There is the Largest Crowd of All, a group made up of that 
multitude of so-called ‘‘ rounders,’’ ‘* panhandlers,’’ ‘‘ regulars,’’ 
etc., whose faces, if not their alias names, are familiar in all churches, 
missions and bureaus of charity. These are they who inhabit 
lodging-houses and furnished rooms, and sleep in police stations or 
on benches in the parks, who spend their nights in this way and 
their days accosting people on the street and asking money in small 
sums. They come to the clergy for some one of those things they 
have grown to expect from us: tickets for meals, cards for lodging, 
or odd jobs of work by which they may earn food or clothes. Of 
these the lowest grade merely beg, while those of a slightly higher 
grade are somewhat shrewder and tell stories more or less plausible. 
But they exhibit the most hopeless lack of versatility in all the tales 
they tell, for there are only three or four standard ones, and I have 
heard these rehearsed ad infinitum. They have long been out of 
work, but they have a job to go to (usually to-morrow) if they only 
had carfare with which to reach the place or buy some portion or 
other of the equipment needed to begin their work. The favorite 
form of work is waiting in a restaurant, in which case they must get 
their linen from the laundry. One could act as butler if he had his 
dress-suit out of pawn; another could take up some neglected 
trade if he had money to buy tools. 

Usually the stories involve sickness which would form a reason 
for their being out of work, and the fact that they have been sick 
they try to prove by showing cards—usually from some free 
dispensary. 


Another Familiar Form of Request is for Clothes, which they ask for 
outright and then go and pawn. One day one of these men came 
who bore a note, written in small, cramped handwriting, the con- 
tents of which was the offer of a-job of work as waiter in a restaurant 
if he could report at five o’clock well fitted out with clothes. He 
told me that he was stopping at a lodging-house, that a friend of his 
wrote him the note, and having no other way to deliver it had left it 
between the leaves of a Bible (!) in the lodging-house in which it was 
his custom to read twice a day. He had found it that morning and 
had come straight to me ; it would take five dollars to buy the clothes. 
I made as though I would give him the money, but asked first, in an 
offhand way, to have him sign his name as though on a receipt. He 
did so, and I recognized at once the very handwriting in which he 
had himself written his own forged note. 

But the list is already too long. I must stop. I must end this 
article and begin a sermon. [I must close my record-book and open 
my Bible to hunt for a text. . . . Ah! I have it. It is, ‘‘O 
Lord, how are they increased that trouble me !”’ 
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“A Check for $25—Would I Take It?” 

















“ Bearing the Model of a Folding-Bed” 




















“She Greeted Me Effusively” 


























“ Sleep on a Bench in the Park” 
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'“ RS. CAR- 
ney was 
just set- 

tling the black 
porringer on the 
fire, to prepare 
a bowl of tea 
for Rody, who 
was busy put- 
ting in his first 
‘* taties ’’ in the 
. nor’east park. 
Rody always 
relished for his 





> wa breakfast a good 

—— onan BY bowl of strong tea, 

sap? ) F. L. FITHIAN as black as murder 
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and as strong as the 
shafts of acart. She had three 
lovely fresh-laid eggs by the fire- 
side, ready to be popped into the 
boiling kettle the moment Rody came in, and on the 
white table she had two plates piled high—one with 
hard bread, well covered with yellow butter, and the 
other with steaming-hot scones, the melting butter soak- 
ing through them. But the black porringer, as I said, 
was just going down upon the coals when the door was 
darkened by none other than Barney Brian. 

Barney, of the light purse and lighter heart, stepped 
in with a ‘‘ God save ye, Mrs. Carney, and prosper the 
work. An’ isn’t this the glorious mornin’ we’re havin’, 
anyhow — thanks be to God for it?” 

** Thank God, an’ you, Barney Brian, for His good 
works an’ your good wishes. It’s welcome ye are, 
Barney ; draw up an’ have a sate by the fire, an’ let me 
hear what’s the news with ye this mornin’.’’ 

eax 

At a momentary glance the roguish eyes of Barney 
took in all the good things that were to the fore, includ- 
ing the hot buttered scones, the scent of which had 
arrested his steps on the road and drawn them over 
Mrs. Carney’s threshold. He thanked Mrs. Carney, and 
took the seat which she had drawn up. 

‘* The sorra much news is thravelin’, ma’am,’’ said 
Barney, ‘‘ barrin’, of course, about the coming home of 
Yankee M’Groary, of Dhrimullin Upper.”’ 

‘*[ didn’t hear of it,’’ said Mrs. Carney; ‘‘ but in 
throth myself knew it, and 1{ said to Rody yesterday 
evening, when he come in for his stirabout, that I had 
seen Sally M'Groary’s wee Johnnie going past in a hurry 
and coming back again in a bigger hurry still, half an 
hour after (an’ he was by an’ out of sight afore I had 
time to bless myself, let alone stop him an’ question 
him), with something rolled up in a handkerchief under 
his arm, an’ i said te Rody, either wee Johnnie's Uncle 
Dan had come home, or else there was some one dead 
with them, above in Dhrimullin.” 

** You always were a close observer,’ said Barney. 

With the tail of his eye Barney took in the buttered 
piles upon the table sending forth grateful smells, and 
then the three fresn eggs upon the table and the black 
porringer bubbling and steaming upon the fire. ‘‘ And,’’ 
said Barney, then, ‘ wasn’t it just downright kind and 
thoughtful of your daughter, Mary?’’ 

‘* What do you mean? ’ said Mrs. Carney, suddenly 
ceasing from fixing the fire, and looking up at Barney. 

‘*] mean,’’ said Barney, ‘‘ wasn’t it downright kind 
and thoughtful of her to send you such a lovely present ?”’ 

‘* Make me sensible, Barney,’’ said Mrs. Carney, 
eagerly straightening herself up. 

** Then,’’ said Barney, ‘‘ is it that you haven’t heard 
the good news ?”’ 

‘* The sorra word of news, good, bad or indifferent, 
has reached me,”’ said Mrs. Carney. 

‘* Well, well, well,’’ said Barney; ‘‘ I’m surprised ! 
But it’s pleased and proud I am, at the same time, to 
know that it’s myself is the bearer of the good tidings. 
Your daughter, Mary, in Philadelphy, has sent you 
home, with Yankee M’Groary, the loveliest sealskin 
jacket that ever the gaze of mortial man rested upon!” 
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Mrs. Carney turned up her eyes in ecstasy, and she 
clasped her hands and said: ** Glory be! Barney,”’ 
and then, ‘* Is it the truth you’re tellin’ me?”’ 

‘* Arrah,”’ said Barney, ‘‘ sure I thought the whole 
world knew it! There wasn’t a man, woman or child 
about Dhrimullin Upper — or the next land to it — that 
didn’t keep Yankee M’Groary all yesterday evening as 
busy as a nailer, opening and closing his Yankee trunk, 
and exhibiting to them the beautiful sealskin jacket that 
your daughter, Mary, sent you.”’ 

‘*God’s blessin’ be about her, ever,’’ said Mrs. 
Carney, rising to her feet; ‘‘ but she was always the 
good, kind girl, and the kindly daughter to me. A 
sealskin jacket!’’ she exclaimed ecstatically. ‘‘ But, 
Barney a chara,’’ she sympathetically interrupted her- 
self, ‘‘ sure it’s badly off you must be for a bit of 
breakfast, now so far on in the mornin’ as it is ?”’ 

** Oh, not at all, ma’am,’’ said Barney, in the polite 
tones of one who does not expect to be believed. 

‘* And a bite of breakfast you must have, crathur,”’ 
Mrs. Carney said, plunging the eggs into the boil- 
ing water, and drawing the tea, and setting down the 
mildly-objecting and profusely-apologetic Barney to the 
inviting breakfast she had prepared for her husband. 

As Barney made the eggs and tea disappear, and 
made vast inroads on the buttered piles before him, 
Mrs. Carney stood over him, rattling away at a great 
rate, and enthusing over the prospect of the new seal- 
skin jacket, Barney approving and replying by inclina- 
tions of his head when the mouth was tull, or by 
monosyllables between bites. 


Mrs. Carney’s Sealskin 


By Seumas MacManus 


Author of “A Lad of the O’Frid’s,” “ Donegal Fairy Stories,” etc. 


When Barney had almost, but not quite, finished the 
door darkened again, and in walked no other than her 
hungry husband, Rody, with a shade of protest on his 
brow. When he had nodded welcome to Barney he 
remonstrated with Mollie for not calling him in to his 
breakfast before this. 

In response Mollie sought to overwhelm him with the 
great news of the sealskin jacket ; but, in Rody’s hungry 
condition, he was not to be overwhelmed. 

‘* If you knew it, Mollie,’’ said he, ‘‘ a good, long, 
strong dhrink of tay, and a couple or three eggs, means 
more to me this minute than a web of sealskin that 
would reach from the morra-mornin’ till Tibb’s Eve.” 

‘* Which,” said Mollie tartly, and with an air of 
superior knowledge, ‘‘ shows the ignorance of the man, 
who imagines that sealskin goes by the web.” 

And Barney, whose mouth was too full for reply, 
shook his head, in mingled pity and disgust, over the 
sublime ignorance of the person, Rody. 
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Said Rody: ‘‘ Whether sealskin goes by the web, or 
by the creelful, matters little to a ravenious man, who 
knows that tay goes by the bowlful, and cannot get one.”’ 

‘* Barney Brian,”’ said Mollie, in dire despair, ‘‘ did ye 
ever know anything to equal that man’s ignorance ?”’ 

Barney, having now finished, and left the stacks be- 
fore him very small indeed, was wiping his mouth with 
an air of keen satisfaction as he replied decisively, 
‘* Never. That man’s past prayin’ for, Mrs. Carney.’’ 

Mrs. Carney then explained to her earthy husband 
that as she gave the eggs to this poor boy, who was 
badly in need of his breakfast, there were none left for 
him, but that she would pour a second supply of boiling 
water on the tea leaves, and draw him a good rousing 
bowl of tea: ‘* For,’’ she said, ‘‘ it’s a good texture of 
tay, and takes a splendid grip of the second water.”’ 

Rody laid his elbows on his knees and gave a groan. 

‘* And you'll maybe find as much bread and soda 
scones there as will help you pass the time till the next 
maletime comes, when [’ll have a good dinner for you.”’ 

Rody, who was truly ravenous with hunger, raised 
stormy protest at this. 

Mollie raised her hand and appealed to Barney. 

Barney, who was now luxuriously laid back in his 
chair, smacking his lips, and enjoying the supreme com- 
fort of a hearty breakfast safely stowed away, turned 
reproachful eyes upon Rody, and shook his head. 
** Rody,’’ he said with mild rebuke, ‘‘ I must say that 
you are an onthankful, ongrateful man. God has blessed 
you with the offer of a breakfast that would make many 
a poor, homeless craiture happy, this morning, if they 
had it. I must say,’’ he said, and he looked toward 
Mollie, ‘‘ that you are an onthankful, ongrateful man.”’ 

The rebuke certainly seemed to tell upon Rody, for 
he thereupon drew his chair to the table and accepted 
with satisfaction the second-water tea which Mollie laid 
down to him. 

Barney, as he arose and took his hat, shook his head 
again over this perverse man. He thanked Mollie pro- 
fusely, and heartily wished her good health and long life 
to wear and enjoy her beautiful sealskin ; and received 
equally profuse thanks and good wishes inreturn. Then 
he took himself off, but before finally disappearing he 
paused in the door to look back upon the unthankful 
man who ate at the table, and to observe, ‘‘ Rody 
Carney, you should not let the fleshpots of Aigypt get 
such a strong grip upon your soul.”’ 


on 

Mollie was already busy washing her face, and dress- 
ing her hair, and donning her best linsey-woolsey skirt 
and body, in hot preparation for a journey to Dhrimullin 
Upper. ‘‘ Rody,’’ she said, speaking with some hair- 
pins in her mouth, ‘* you must fetch out that little brannet 
calf to the first fair of Donegal —that will be Friday next 
come ei’ days.”’ 

‘* For what, ma’am?’’ he said, speaking as best he 
could for a large mouthful which he was endeavoring to 
masticate, 

‘* Because,”’ she said, ‘‘ you must buy some little 
dacent Sunday clothes for yourself and the children. 
When I get on this sealskin jacket I'll be ashamed of 
yous unless yous are dacently dressed.”’ 

‘* Ye will, will ye? Thank ye, ma‘’am,”’ said Rody. 
‘* Then if your sealskin’s going to make ye ashamed of 
your own man and your own childre, I would advise ye 
that the best place to wear it is, not on your shoulders, 
but at the bottom of the clothes-chist.’’ 

Said Mrs. Carney, ignoring the remark, all confident 
of her own dictatorial powers, ‘‘ You’ll get the makin’s 
of a pair of trousers and a waistcoat for yourself of good 
broadcloth. I'll have your Sunday coat dyed, and it'll 
be better than new. And ye’ll buy the makin’s of two 
good little suits for Micky and Johnny, and there’ll be as 
much over as will buy a dacent skirt for me. The calf 
will fetch you three poun’ ten, or four poun’.’’ . 

‘* An’,’”’ said Rody, ‘‘ if we’re goin’ to put the little 
calf on our backs for to make us look grand, what’s 
goin’ to pay the rent for us at Hallowday I'd like to 
know?” 

‘** We will trust in God for the rent,’’ said Mrs. Carney. 

‘* That’s all right,’’ said Rody ; ‘* but still I have an 
idea that if we can struggle to raise the rent ourselves 
we'll be better satisfied.”’ 

‘* The rent will come in its own good time, I tell ye,’’ 
said Mollie. 

‘* Let us hope it will come,’’ said Rody; ‘‘ or if it 
doesn’t it'll not be for want of ca//in’; for it we put the 
calf on our backs now the Agent will have to whistle for 
the rent for long enough, again’ Hallowday comes.’’ 

‘** Rody,’’ Mollie said, ‘‘ you’re a perverse man.”’ 

‘* If I am,”’ said Rody, ‘‘ I could reach a rod, this 
minute, to them that smit me.’’ 
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Mollie, enjoying the prospect of her sealskin, for once 
in her life could afford to let him have the last word. 

** Now,’’ she said, when she was dressed and decked 
to her heart’s content, ‘‘ I’m off to Dhrimullin Upper, 
and I’ll be back in time to get you a pick of dinner.”’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ said Rody obsequiously. 

‘* And please God I'll have the sealskin home with 
me again afore ye come back from the ‘ tatie’ field. 
Rody, you'll give the calf a nice, good, warm, white 
drink, for we must get it into fine condition again’ 
Donegal Fair day.”’ 

Then she was off. 

Rody heaved a sigh as he finished his scanty break- 
fast, and he said to himself: ‘‘ God help us! To make 
room for that sealskin we must empty our house out 
and part with all our belongin’s. And God help you 
for a foolish woman, Mollie Carney!’’ Then, in meek 
obedience, he prepared the warm, white drink for the 
calf, and afterward went forth to his spade and _ his 
meditation in the nor’east park. 

Mollie struck a bee-line over Esker hill for Dhrimullin 
Upper ; but, for all her haste, she couldn’t avoid the 
temptation of dropping in to see several cronies on the 
road—cronies who, before ever she informed them of 
the good news, knew that there was something great in 
the wind since Mollie Carney was carrying her head so 
high in the morning. Mollie overwhelmed them with the 
startling story of the wonderful sealskin. Their eyes 
dilated, their mouths watered ; but, for all that, they 
heartily wished her health and joy to wear it. And each 
of them remarked, ‘‘ Well, Mollie Carney, you’d be 
too proud to know one of us now if you met us in the 
stirabout pot.” 

‘* Is it me proud?” Mollie would say; ‘‘ I'll be as 
plain as if I was still only one of yourselves.”’ 

‘* Musha, more power to ye, an’ God bless ye, Mollie 
Carney,”’ they would reply. 
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It was from Peggy Keaveney only —she of the beaded 
bonnet and flounced skirt fetched by her son, John, five 
years before, from Boston—that, as Mrs. Carney ex- 
pected, and indeed wished, she got no sympathy. 

‘* Do you know, Mrs. Carney,’”’ Peggy said confiden- 
tially, as soon as she had recovered from the shock 
which the intelligence gave her, ‘‘I thought your 
daughter, Mary, was a sensible girl, and might have 
sent you a sensible present. She might have known 
very well that you, at your age - 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma'am! I beg your pardon, 
Peggy,’’ said Mrs. Carney. 

‘* Well,’ replied Peggy apologetically, ‘‘ you know 
very well, Mrs. Carney, that there’s neither of us as 
young as we used to be. That at your age; as I was 
saying, you are too sensible and too right-minded a 
woman to go gallivantin’ in a sealskin.”’ 

‘* Peggy,’’ said Mrs. Carney haughtily, ‘‘ I cannot see 
why a sealskin wouldn’t look as becoming on me as it 
would on the Lord Lieutenant's wife.’’ 

‘* Well, ye know,” said Peggy, with vinegar in her 
expression, ‘‘ consider you walking to the chapel in 
your sealskin, and your dacent man, Rody, walking 
beside you in patched corduroys. It’s as a friend I 
speak to ye, Mollie Carney ; and it is as a friend that 
1 wouldn’t wish to see the parish pass onbecoming 
remarks on ye.’’ 

‘* Peggy,’’ Mollie triumphantly replied, ‘‘ make your 
mind easy; Rody is goin’ to the town to-morrow 
to leave his measure for a pair of broadcloth trousers, 
and a waistcoat to match, and the childre is both gettin’ 
new shoots, from the crown of their heads down.”’ 

‘* Oh, indeed!”’ said Peggy Keaveney. ‘‘ Besides,”’ 
she continued, after a pause, ‘‘ of course you have heard 
that sealskin jackets has got as common as cabbage in 
America, and as cheap, an’ no lady of means and 
respectability durst be seen in one ?”’ 

Mrs. Carney’s head went up. ‘‘ Peggy Keaveney,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ it that’s all that’s troublin’ your conscience 
don’t let it worry you any more. Take my word for it, 
no one’s goin’ to force a sealskin upon you.”’ 

‘*So well they mightn’t, Mrs. Carney,’”’ said Peggy, 
‘* for they'd have their trouble for their pains.”’ 

‘* Peggy Keaveney,’’ said Mrs. Carney, rising, ‘*‘ I'll 
be wishing you good-mornin’.”’ 

** Good-mornin’, an’ good luck,’’ Peggy replied. 


OX 


When Mollie reached Sally M’Groary’s, in Dhrimullin 
Upper, she was glad and proud to greet Yankee Dan 
himself on the doorstep. Taking his hand in both of 
hers she wrung it right heartily, wishing him a hundred 
thousand welcomes back to old Ireland. 

Dan, in his own charming Yankee accent, thanked 
her, and, in return, bade her welcome to his ‘‘ locality.”’ 
‘* T guess,’’ he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Carney, that you have come 
to get that sealskin jacket —ain’t that so?”’ 

Mrs. Carney, almost blushing with mixed delight and 
confusion, yet knowing what politeness required, replied, 
‘* I came to see yourself, Mr. M’Groary, and to bid ye 
welcome, an’ to thank you for your extraordinary kind- 
ness in fetching the jacket over the sea, and to fetch it 
home with me, if it be pleasin’ to you.”’ 

Yankee M’Groary replied, ‘‘ I guess it was Barney 
Brian who carried the good news to you?”’ 

‘It was Barney—God bless him!’ Mrs. Carney 
replied. 

‘* T calculated so,’’ said Yankee M’Groary. ‘‘ I can’t 
just now recollect whether you are the tenth lady, or the 
eleventh (for I’m beginning to lose the reckoning), that 
the scoundrel has sent to me for that jacket. Butit you'll 
kindly step within you can count them for yourself. It's 
they that are risin’ the hubbub that you hear. With the 
best of intentions, Mrs. Carney,’’ he added, ‘* I couldn't 
supply all of you if I owned a private sealskinnery.”’ 
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a Bel HEN Miss Anna Gould was mar- 
( e) E. ried to the Comte de Castellane 
VVSE°oNe/V in 1895 the world wondered at 

wie © °/ fi the size of her marriage portion, 

U}}® DLS estimated at two million dollars. 

> Some months later, when Miss 


Consuelo Vanderbilt became the 

Duchess of Marlborough, with 

a dot of six millions, still greater wonder prevaiied. 
Yet how utterly poverty-stricken both of these American 
heiresses seem when compared to an heiress of a bygone 
age, whose annual allowance from her fond father, for 
cosmetics alone, was sixty-two million dollars, and who 
spent in addition one hundred and twenty-four million 
dollars in one year for dresses and finery of a similar sort. 
She was the daughter of Nikodemon ben Glorion, the 
richest Jew of Jerusalem in the time of Titus and shortly 
before the Holy City was destroyed by the Roman con- 
queror. The story of her life is one of the romances of 
history and points a most powerful moral even at this late 
date. It is the old story of pride going before a fall, and is 
emphasized by 
the love tale of 
her schoolmate 
and closest 
friend, Rachel, 
the daughter 
of Ben Kalba 
Sabu’a, another 
rich man, whose 
glorious woman- 
hood shone re- 
splendently in 
time of trial, and 
who, in conse- 
quence, is held 
up by the Tal- 
mud and the his- 
torian Josephus 
as a model for 
all womankind. 
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had reached 
the zenith of 
her power and 
wealth when the 
daughters were 
born to Nikode- 
mon and Kalba. 
The two men 
were rich beyond 
calculation, 
though obtain- 
ing their wealth 
in entirely differ- 
ent ways. Niko- 
demon’s came 
from the fertile 
vineyards near 
Jerusalem and 
especially from 
the money he 
lent to those in 
need. Kalba, on 
the other hand, 
was a merchant 
prince, to whose 
house came silks 
and fabrics and 
goods of all 
kinds from all 
parts of the earth. 
No known sea but floated his ships ; no caravan route but 
beheld his camels and donkeys heavily laden, trudging 
along beneath the glowing sun of the East. And in and 
about the hills of Jerusalem and beyond, into Syria and 
even so far as Egypt, dwelt his flocks. 

Which of the two was the richer historians do not say, 
but they vied with one another in their ostentatious display 
of wealth, as well as in their charity, and, when the occa- 
sion demanded it, their patriotism. Both were members 
of the Sanhedrin — positions equivalent to church trustees 
in our day, with the additional responsibility of being also 
the political and financial advisers of the community. 
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SA MATTER of course, their daughters received the 

_ best education to be obtained in those days. Rabbis of 
protound learning taught them the religious tenets of their 
loretathers ; skilled women initiated them into the mys- 
teries of household lore, while still others taught them the 
wonderful embroidery of the East. 

Time passed, and when they reached their fifteenth year 
suitors laid siege to their respective hearts, for in Oriental 
lands the heart awakens earlier than in the more cold West 
and North. But watchful fathers intervened, and Cupid 
was routed for the time being, at least. 
As the two girls grew older each set up her own estab- 
hment, having her own attendants, her own palace, her 
own slaves. All this took money, and while the fathers 
were liberal in the extreme the daughter of Nikodemon 
complained constantly of her poverty-stricken condition. 
., My father is the richest man on earth,’’ she complained, 

and I am treated as a beggar.’’ And straightforth she 
went and laid her complaint before the Sanhedrin. 
Nikodemon, being a member of that body, was questioned 
as to the amount of money he gave his daughter. 
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‘* She receives from me,”’ he replied, ‘‘ two 
thousand five hundred and _ eighty-three 
talents of gold [$62,000,000] for the cosmetics 
to give silky smoothness to her cheeks and 

lustre to her hair and perfume to ierself. She receives, 
furthermore, five thousand one hundred and_ seventy 
talents of gold [$124,000,000] a year to dress herself as 
becomes the daughter of Nikodemon ben Glorion and to 
maintain her household.” 

The members of the Sanhedrin gasped in amazement at 
these figures, but not more so than when they heard Miss 
Nikodemon’s retort : 

‘Tt is because I am the daughter of Nikodemon ben 
Glorion that I demand more.’’ And then she stormed 
and abused her devoted father as a miser and skinflint. 

Patiently the Sanhedrin listened, and when her tirade 
was done retired to deliberate. An hour later the wise 
men returned and delivered the judgment that even the 
daughter of their wealthiest man would have to be satisfied 
with the allowance Miss Nikodemon was receiving. 


Or 


EANTIME, Rachel, the daughter of Ben Kalba Sabu’a, 
had by hard study become a learned woman, so that 
even the rabbis could no longer teach her anything she did 
not know, and her fame extended far and near. Her father 
was wrapped up in her, as only a devoted father can be in 
his only child. He lavished on her all that his wealth could 
buy, and was most careful to keep undesirable fortune- 
hunters from her. But love will find a way, and when 
Akiba ben Joseph, an humble shepherd in Kalba’s employ, 
came to her notice, her heart fluttered and beat more 
quickly than was its wont, and her voice trembled as she 
addressed him. Not that he was handsomer than some of 
her rejected suitors—poorer he was than the least rich— 
but he possessed what to Rachel seemed the more import- 
ant: gentleness, and, above all, a great, though as yet 
untutored, brain. 

Being of lowly birth Akiba, of course, dared not ven- 
ture to express the sentiment he felt for his employer's 
daughter, but she knew intuitively of his love, and was 
happy in that knowledge. Then she suddenly developed 
an extreme interest in her father’s flocks—so much so that 
she had to inspect them daily, especially that portion over 
which Akiba watched. Not that she was unwomanly, for 
the tenets of her religion forbade that; but she realized 
that, unless she gave Akiba justifiable hints, he would 
never make the respectful advances for which she longed. 

At last, one evening in July, they met in the rose gardens 
of her palace. Gentle nightingales trilled their love and 
anguish in indescribable melody—the soft, perfume-laden 
breeze caressed the night—love reigned supreme. And 
then—with caste and position swept aside—with no 
thought but that which reigned in their hearts, Akiba told 
his love to dark-eyed Rachel, and she answered : 

‘** Whither thou goest, I will go; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God. Where thou diest, will I 
die, and there will I be buried.’ ”’ 

But Rachel made a condition to plighting her troth to 
Akiba, to which he readily agreed. Betore she would be 
his wife he would have to study, study, study, until he was 
her equal mentally. Then no power save death, she 
said, could keep her from becoming his wife. 


ox 


ISS NIKODEMON was not idle either, for she, too, had 
selected a husband-to-be ; but her choice was from a far 
more exalted station than that occupied by Akiba. Her 
choice fell upon the son of Ben Tzitzith-ha-Kesath, the third 
richest man in Jerusalem, and when the fathers of the 
woman and man consented great feasts were held to cele- 
brate the betrothal. 

Before the mighty Sanhedrin the troth was plighted. 
Both the parties signed the ‘‘ shiddukin”’ or ‘ first stipula- 
tions,’’ in which they mutually agreed that if either broke 
the troth the other should receive a great sum of money or 
its equivalent, but that if the engagement were broken by 
mutual consent the agreement should be void. Another 
clause provided that if either party were to lose his or her 
wealth, or were to move to a strange city, or were to 
become an apostate, the agreement should be considered 
at an end, the troth broken. 

Soon after, Miss Nikodemon was married amid pomp and 
splendor which dazzled even the Romans invited, used, 
though they were, to tne lavish extravagance of the Roman 
Emperors. 

After the ceremony Nikodemon arose and addressing 
the multitude said: ‘‘ When King Solomon married the 
daughter of Pharaoh the Egyptian King gave his daughter 
a city as her marriage portion. Shall it be said that a Jew 
is less generous than a worshiper of Baal ?’’ 

And with that he announced that his daughter’s dowry 
would be four hundred and fifty million dollars— though 
he gave its equivalent in golden talents. Not to be out- 
done, even by a Jew, Ben Tzitzith responded, declaring 
that he would give a similar amount. 

Great was the acclaim, and for three days Jerusalem 
feasted and not even the most poverty-stricken wretch 
Was iorgs © 

‘Way you not select a husband?’’ asked Kalba of 
his davcgntcr as they returned from the wedding festivities. 

‘* | have done so, father,’’ replied Rachel, and then she 
confessed her love for Akiba. Furiously Kalba upbraided 
her, declaring that if she did not break her troth to Akiba 
he would disinherit her. 

There was no struggle in the breast of Rachel—riches 
had no weight when compared with love, and so she left 
her palace, and placing her hand in that of Akiba went 
with him to a friendly rabbi and they were married. 

Poverty was theirs, for Akiba was unceremoniously dis- 
charged by Kalba, and, owing to the latter’s influence, could 
not obtain employment. The young couple dwelt in a 
hovel near the wall surrounding Jerusalem, straw for their 


bed and hunger tor their companion. But undismayed 
they were, and the while Akiba studied, Rachel did chores 
for her neighbors. Then one day Akiba announced that 
he had learned all that the local rabbis could teach him, 
and that if his wife wanted him to continue his studies he 
would have to go to the great school at Lydda, where the 
famed Eliezer ben Hyrcanus taught. 

Without a complaint Rachel went into the city, where 
she sold her superb hair. With the money so obtained she 
paid for the tuition of her husband, and she continued to 
live alone in the hut they called home. 

Meantime, Titus had besieged Jerusalem, and the 
Sanhedrin held counsel as to the best means of feeding its 
great population. Ben Tzitzith, Nikodemon and Kalba 
then made an offer never equaled in the realm of finance. 
They offered to feed the entire population of Jerusalem for 
three years, or even longer if necessary, so that the city 
might hold out against the Roman besieger. What fol- 
lowed is a matter of history: the terrible sufferings of the 
Jews—their superb heroism —the destruction of the Tem- 
ple—the death of Nikodemon and the flight of Kalba. 

A smoldering 
mass of ruins, 
with despair and enw ee ee 
plague stalking TO THIS NOBLE WOMAN 
abroad, was all Z ag 
that remained of 4 oy 2 
the great, proud = _ ~*~ 
city, whose 
memory is the 
glory of the Jews 
to this day. 


ox 


* ONE of the 
numerous 
rock-hewn caves 
which abound in 
that part of the 
world, not far 
from the hut of 
Rachel, lived the 
proud ‘daughter 
of Nikodemon, a 
washerwoman, 
often subsisting 
on the charity of 
her equally poor 
friend, Akiba’s 
lonely wife, for 
Akiba had been 
away twelvelong 
years, studying 
under Eliezer. 

Patiently 
Rachel had sup- 
ported herself, 
despite the 
taunts of her 
neighbors and 
the jibes of the 
many. They 
were again giv- 
ing her unasked 
advice one day, 
saying : 

“You area 
fool, for Akiba 
ben Joseph is 
making merry sotrors 1 
at thy expense, rae. Tw, 
probably loving 
some other 
woman.”’ 

While they were thus engaged Akiba, who had returned 
unexpectedly, stood within hearing, but out of sight. His 
heart beat fast the while he awaited his wife’s reply. 

‘* If I had my wish,’”’ exclaimed that devoted woman, 
‘* he would stay another*twelve years’’ ; and hearing this 
Akiba thereupon turned without a word and went back to 
the academy to imbibe further wisdom. 

on 

NOTHER twelve years passed and Rachel had grown to 
be an old woman, worn by work and the silent ache in 
her lonely heart — longing for the man she had loved so faith- 
fully for twenty-four years. She was preparing her evening 
meal, one day, when the murmuring of many voices caused 
her to look up. A great multitude was approaching, 
twenty-four thousand men and women and _ children, 
acclaiming a man. Palm branches were waving and the 
sound of trumpets resounded. The multitude was coming 
in her direction, and she arose and stood in the doorway of 
her hut. Nearer and nearer came the procession, and at 
its head she recognized her husband—the acclaimed ! 
Scarcely mistress of herself, her dearest hopes realized, 
in that she beheld in the man she loved so dearly a great 
teacher, she rushed to clasp him in her arms. The men 
surrounding Akiba sought to restrain her. Akiba stopped 
them with a gesture of command, and with flashing eyes 
thundered : ‘* Let heralone! For what I am and for what 
you are to this noble woman the thanks alone are due.’’ 

And he took her in his arms. 

Now it so happened that Kalba, who had saved most of 
his great fortune, heard of the renown of his once humble 
son-in-law, and his heart melted, and he bestowed the 
greater part of his wealth upon the couple. 

What became of the daughter of Nikodemon histor 
does not tell, but probably Rachel took care of her friend, 
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The Story of the Nancy Harts 


EARS ago the little town of La Grange, Georgia, 
witnessed a curious spectacle — the organizing 
of the only company of girl soldiers ever 
commissioned for regular military duty on this 
continent or elsewhere. 

It was in 1861, the second year of the Civil War. 
La Grange, in common with other Southern cities, had 
sent all of her available men to the front: only women, 
children and negroes remained. Recognizing the de- 
fenseless condition of their homes, the young girls of the 
town banded together for the purpose of protecting them. 
The plan of forming a regular military company origi- 
nated with Mrs. Brown Morgan, then a bride, whose 
husband was at the front with the gallant Gordon. Mrs. 
Brown Morgan is living now, and this is her story : 

‘* The idea came to me one stormy night. It was 
early summer, and the storm was of short duration, for 
the next morning dawned clear and beautiful. While 
out walking soon after breakfast I met Mrs. Peter 
Heard, a young matron like myself. I stopped her. 

‘* * Do you realize,’ I said, ‘ that we are defenseless ?’ 

‘**T do,’ said Mrs. Heard. 

‘* * This city full of women and children is absolutely 
at the mercy of Heaven?’ I said. 

‘* * Absolutely,’ said Mrs. Heard. 

‘* We looked helplessly into each other’s eyes. 

‘** Suppose army stragglers or escaped prisoners 
should come along. They could murder us all.’ 

‘* * They certainly could.’ 

‘* * Not a woman in town can shoot a gun,’ I said. 

‘* * Not one,’ said she. 

‘* Again we looked into one another’s eyes. 

‘*** It’s a dreadful state of affairs !’ 

‘* Mrs. Heard agreed with me. 

*** What shall we do?’ said I. 

‘* * What can we do?’ said she. 

‘** We might form a military company of women.’ 

‘** Did you ever hear of a military company of 
women?’ said she. 

‘** No, but that doesn’t matter,’ said I. 

‘* * No, I suppose not,’ said she. 

‘** ve a my grandfather’s old flint-lock fowling- 
piece,’ said I. 

‘** I’ve got an old rifle,’ said she. 

‘* * We'll issue a call,’ said I, ‘ and we'll organize a 
company. At least we can defend our homes, and if 
they want us at the front—well, we'll be ready.’ ”’ 


ox 


The call was promptly responded to, and the pre- 
liminary meeting was held in the old red schoolhouse in 
‘** Ben Hill’s Grove.”’ 

Mrs. Brown Morgan was elected Captain of the com- 
pany. Mrs. Peter Heard was elected First Lieutenant. 
The muster-roll embraced all the young ladies of La 
Grange. 

The company was named for Georgia’s great Revo- 
lutionary heroine, Nancy Hart, to whom history has 
credited many acts of daring bravery and fortitude in the 
cause of American liberty. 

On one occasion a squad of British officers who were 
passing her humble home, finding her alone, winged her 
best turkey and compelled her to cook it for them. 
The turkey done anda repast spread the officers stacked 
their guns and sat down to enjoy a feast. The next 
moment, seizing her own rifle, Nancy Hart took a posi- 
tion between them and their stacked weapons and coolly 
demanded their surrender. She also forbade them to 
touch the turkey. Owing to her distorted optics each 
officer supposed she had drawn a bead directly on him. 
One foolhardy soldier attempted to outwit her and bit 
the dust for his trouble. The others were held at bay 
until assistance arrived, when they were hanged to the 
nearest tree. ‘‘ This,’’ says a modern commentator, 
‘* is the only instance on record where cross-eyes were 
found either useful or desirable.’’ 

Once organized the Nancy Harts gathered together 
all the old rusty firearms in town and then set themselves 
the task of learning to load and shoot them singly and in 
volleys. As they, from the Captain down, were equally 
unfamiliar with firearms and military tactics, they were 
compelled to seek assistance and military instruction 
outside of their sex. Fortunately there was one man in 
town —the practicing physician of La Grange — who, 
through physical disability, was unfit for field duty. He 
became their instructor. 

The rendezvous of the Nancy Harts was a beautiful 
bit of forest known as Harris’s Grove. They met there 
regularly twice a week for target practice. 


ax 


Those of the Nancy Harts who were not young wives 
with soldier husbands were romantic young girls with 
one or more sweethearts at the front, and they deeply 
felt the inspiration of sympathy. A target was set up, 
and the Nancies undertook to learn to shoot. 

To stimulate steady nerves prizes were offered. The 
peculiarly feminine propensity for shutting eyes when 






By Mrs. Thaddeus Horton 


shooting was found to be a great obstacle, and the 
Nancies, it must be confessed, though brave and fearless 
in theory, were quite like other women. They found it 
impossible for weeks to keep ‘‘ eyes front.’’ Their guns, 
too, were so old and rusty that it was an open question 
with them whether the muzzle or breech was the more 
dangerous, but after weeks of practice they became 
expert markswomen, indifferent to the snap of a cap, 
the flash of powder, or the kick of a gun. 

After target practice at Harris’s Grove for an hour or 
two it was their custom to parade the streets of La 
Grange for the purpose of inspiring their friends with 
confidence and striking terror to the hearts of would-be 
evil-doers. Their een Ae were anything but uniform 
—all the gray cloth and brass buttons available having 
been bestowed upon their brother soldiers at the front ; 
but in spite of their ruffled skirts and flower-trimmed 
hats their hearts beat in unison to their Captain’s com- 
mands, ‘‘ Hep, hep, hep,’”’ and they boldly marched the 
streets to music of a battered old drum, their guns on 
their shoulders, their banners flying. 


ox 


The Nancy Harts were never called to active field 
duty, but they held themselves ready in case of emer- 
gency, and in a small way they tasted many of the 
delights of conquest, for small children (white and 
black) gathered on the sidewalk to see them pass, 
cheering lustily, and gazing at their guns and other mili- 
tary accoutrements with adoring and envious eyes. 

They patrolled the city of La Grange for four years. 
When any incident arose which seemed to demand their 
attention they were called together by a horn blown 
through the streets of the city. Their reputation as 
markswomen became widespread, and their organization 
was respected and is to-day recorded as one of the State 
militia of that period in the Georgia archives. 

When not engaged in a military capacity they were 
called upon to administer to the sick and wounded, for 
La Grange, like other Southern towns, was at this period 
a huge hospital for Confederate soldiers, and such 
Federal soldiers as happened there as prisoners, all of 
whom were treated with the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration. Every Nancy Hart had one sick soldier or 
more under her charge for whom she was expected to 
prepare suitable food, and to see that proper clothing 
and bandages were in readiness. She was also ex- 
pected to read to her patient, to write letters for him, 
to console, to comfort and divert him during his dull 
moments and hours of suffering. 


ax 


As the war progressed La Grange became more and 
more a hospital for sick and suffering soldiers, and the 
Nancy Harts had their hands full. The seat of war, too, 
came nearer and nearer, for Sherman was on his famous 
‘* march to the sea.” One day the startling news came 
that Fort Tyler had been taken, that General Tyler had 
been killed, and many of the fathers, brothers ‘and lovers 
of the courageous Nancy Harts slain and captured. 
With sad and heavy hearts the girl soldiers went for 
their usual drill at Harris’s Grove, after which they 
marched through the city with their guns on their 
shoulders and banners flying. Seeing a posse of 
Confederate soldiers in the distance coming toward them 
they halted. The posse advanced and after military 
salutations entered into friendly chat with the Nancy 
Harts. They proved to be soldiers escaped from 
Sherman’s clutches. As they were talking another body 
of graycoats was seen in the distance. 

‘** Hello, ee !”? called the Nancy Harts. 

‘* Hello, Nancies !’’ replied the soldiers. 

‘* Where are the Yankees?”’ called the girls. 

‘* There are no Yankees within fifteen miles of here,’’ 
replied the soldiers. 

This statement was soon proved untrue. The sup- 
posed Johnnies were Yankees in disguise who had 
appropriated Confederate uniforms. They were ad- 
vance spies of the Federal army, a portion of which 
was soon sighted in the distance. 

The posse of Confederate soldiers, recognizing the 
advance of the enemy and seeing the fatal folly of 
resistance, put spurs to their horses and fled for their 
lives. Lieutenant Perkins was at the head of the posse. 
As soon as he recognized the approach of the Federals 
he turned to the girl soldiers. 

‘* Young ladies,’’ he said, ‘‘ go in your ..ouses and 
bar your doors, we beseech you.” 

But the Nancy Harts did not stir. They had made 
up their minds to do or die. 

As the body of bluecoats advanced down the hill 
toward the city of La Grange it was seen to be a regi- 
ment of Federal cavalry having in guard a great number 
of Confederate soldiers captured at Fort Tyler, many of 
whom were citizens of that town. 

The Nancy Harts stood in line with their guns on their 
shoulders in true military fashion. The Federals ad- 
vanced nearer and nearer, finally halting immediately in 





front of where the Nancy Harts were standing in line. 
At the head of the regiment rode Colonel La Grange, 
and by his side, a prisoner, was Major Parkham, the late 
General Tyler’s Adjutant. I have this story from the 
first Corporal of the Nancy Harts : 

** Major Parkham, on horseback, was very near to me, 
so I advanced to speak to him. 

‘*** Major Parkham,’ I said, my gun on my shoulder. 
‘I regret to see you in this plight.’ 

‘* Colonel La Grange heard my words. 

‘** Ts this your sweetheart, Miss?’ he inquired kindly. 

** T considered a moment. 

‘* * Yes, he is,’ I said, believing it a diplomatic answer. 

‘* * Such honesty deserves a reward,’’ said Colonel La 
Grange. ‘I will put him on parole and allow him to 
spend the evening with you.’ 

‘* At this Major Parkham went through the form of an 
introduction. 

*** Colonel La Grange,’ he said, ‘ I have the honor of 
introducing to you a regularly commissioned officer of 
the Nancy Harts!’ 

‘** T have heard of the Nancy Harts,’ said Colonel La 
Grange. ‘ I should think, however, they might use their 
eyes with better effect on the Federal soldiers than their 
rusty old guns.’ 

** Major Parkham dismounted and tied his horse. 

*** If it would meet your mother’s approval,’ he said 
as we stood to one side, ‘I would be glad for you to 
invite Colonel La Grange to tea.’ 

‘* T therefore invited Colonel La Grange to tea. 

‘* Meanwhile the Federals and the Nancy Harts had 
been carrying on a fire of repartee all along the line. 
They came (the Federals), they saw, but we conquered. 
The engagement was brief but decisive.’’ 


ox 


According to all reports of this engagement between 
the Nancy Harts and the Federal cavalry it is apparent 
that no sooner were the latter cognizant of the former’s 
overpowering glances than, foreseeing the end, they 
immediately abandoned military discipline and gave 
themselves over. In an incredibly short time trom the 
moment of their first drawing rein before the girl regi- 
ment arrayed in flower-trimmed hats and fluttering 
ruffles, the ‘‘ Johnnies”’ and the ‘‘ Nancies’’ were par- 
leying together under the trees of old La Grange. 

By some strange coincidence the name of the city and 
the name of the Colonel of the Federal cavalry which 
now invaded it were identical. The sight of a brigade 
of girl soldiers—an unusual one —and this additional 
fact may have prompted the latter to a sense of clemency. 
At any rate, influenced by some kind motive, Colonel 
La Grange had guards placed around many homes of the 
city, to protect them from the approach ot the incendiary. 
The business section of La Grange, including ware- 
houses, was fired, but most of the homes of La Grange — 
the homes of the Nancy Harts — were spared. 

Thus it was that the girl soldiers accomplished the 
object of their existence. They did not fire volleys nor 
execute military manceuvres at this critical moment, but 
they used methods equally effective : they stood between 
their homes and destruction. 

Hardly a soul in La Grange slept on the memorable 
night of its occupancy by the Federals. Grandmothers, 
mothers, young girls and little sisters were busy all 
night cooking substantials and delicacies for the 
Confederate soldiers and the Federals to carry with them 
on their weary march toward Macon, which was to be 
resumed with the coming of day. In the distance the 
darkness was illumined by the light of burning buildings. 
Morning came all too soon ; farewells were said, good-by 
kisses were given ; the regiment mounted, the prisoners 
fell into line ; the first command was uttered: ‘‘ March!”’ 

Wives, mothers and daughters with dewy eyes and 
sorrowing hearts watched the procession as it moved 
away in the distance. The Nancy Harts for once were 
powerless. They, too, watched their brother soldiers 
disappear, one by one, over the crest of a hill, leaving a 
charred and devastated town behind them—its ware- 
houses depleted, its public buildings burned to the 
ground, but with its houses still safe. 


or 


No cloud so dark but has its silver lining. This deso- 
late day for La Grange, when the fathers and sons of the 
city were borne away to what appeared at best a prison 
cell, was destined to have a glad to-morrow, for the regi- 
ment with its prisoners on arriving at Macon, Georgia, 
first learned there of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 
The prisoners were immediately released and allowed 
to return to their homes and to the hearts of their loved 
ones. Colonel La Grange, however, could not tear 
himself away from Macon until he could bear with him 
to his Northern home one of the Southern beauties he 
met there ; and in time several of the Nancy Harts— 
among them the Second Corporal—were wooed and 
won by erstwhile Federal soldiers. In this way the blue 
and the gray were at last united. 
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Far From the Maddening Girls 











PART VI 


T LENGTH, after many unsuccessful efforts 
to surmount the wall, Master Reynard 
turned away. 

““*T had never much of a fancy for 
grapes,’ said he, ‘and, moreover, these are 
far from ‘ ripe.’ ’’ 





He was several kinds of a humbug, 
was the fabulist’s fox, but not, among 
hem, of that most unconscionable variety which puts 
iown such remarks as the above in writing. The distinc- 
tion is one which, however reluctantly I say it, I cannot 
claim for myself. For the entire history of ‘‘ Sans Souci,’’ 
as I have already told it, seems to me to be nothing more 
than an elaboration of Master Reynard’s casuistry. 

There will have been, incidental to the childhood of us 
all, certain odds and ends of costume which lent a vivid 

















“ She Went Directly to Mrs. Doane and Put Her Arms Around Her” * 


color to such réles of our assumption as Kidd or Crusoe. 
We will not have seen these properties for years, but in 
our memories they stand out, against the background of 

© merely commonplace, as the insignia of a pomp and 
circumstance which has retained something of its ingenu- 
ous splendor through all the sordid course of later 
experience. In them arrayed, we paced the decks of 

rate ships, were cast ashore on cannibal-infested isles, 
nd trod in battle, blood and booty beyond the imagin- 

«s of a Stevenson or a Poe. Sure, it is not strange that, 

our fancy, the accessories to these enchantments should 

_as eloquent to-day as in our first decade. 

But there comes the day when the fond delusion 
‘rumbles about our ears to piteous ruin. We have found, 
in some long-closed chest, these props to infant imagery, 
and, with that sudden contraction of heart which is peculiar 
‘o unexpected contact with the past, recognize them for 
what they are—some yards of scarlet cloth, scraps of 
tinsel and gold embroidery, a pair or two of tarnished 
epaulets, a sword without a scabbard, a dozen mock 
orders from some cotillon long since danced and done 
with—the playthings of the dwarfs we were. Ah me, how 
potent once they were! Now, all we can do is pay them 
that trifling tribute. Their usefulness, even their charm, is 
sone forever. They are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
invalid, tawdry and small—incomparably small ! 

But this is the work of years. It is only the children 
o! our brains—ideas, ideals, opinions—which change 
So pitifully in a few short weeks that we may not even 
regard them with that tender regret wherewith we 
view the panoply of infancy, but instinctively draw back, 
and, if conscience did not stand sternly sponsor for 
them, would deny them for our own. 


on 

Far from the maddening girls! 

~Ix weeks have passed since, with easy complacency, I 
closed the foregoing pages of this story with those words, 
and to-day, for all the pride I have in them, they might be 
only hideous changelings in the cradle of my manuscript. 

sut let them lie. It is all they can do now! 

In what manner the scales fell from my eyes I cannot 
pretend to say. It was a miracle like a bird’s first flight, 
Sunrise, or the opening of a rose. The soul of me drew 
away, and stared with amazed contempt at the little shell 
pes eer A in which it had been imprisoned. The flimsy 
€difice of bachelor philosophy came toppling down like 
any house of cards ; and all I have here written of ‘* Sans 


Souci’’ turned in a moment to the 
veriest trash. It was the work of a 
night—of the night, indeed, which fol- 
lowed the day on which I closed these 
notes. 

But from the day, almost from the 
hour, when I received Miss Berrith’s 
letter of farewell I took no further pleasure in my celibacy 
ormy home. Any attempt to do so, even in my own mind, 
I knew to be pure bravado. In the first place, ‘‘ Sans 
Souci” was ridiculously large. As I sat in a corner of my 
den, occupying some twelve cubic feet of space, the long 
corridor and the other rooms reproached me with their 
superfluity of accommodation. As a boy, it had been my 
opinion that I would never have a sufficiency of watermelon. 
I still remember, with a sense of loathing, the occasion 
when I matched my appetite against a whole one. To this 
day I view this fruit with an emotion akin to that which the 
sight of his monster must have inspired in Frankenstein, 
an emotion which now returned to me as I contemplated 
the too ample proportions of ‘‘Sans Souci.’’ In the homely 
phrase, I had bitten off more than I could chew. 

Again, I saw in my position an analogy to that of the 
despicable drone in the busy hive. Darius, with his boot- 
brushes and his rake, Galvin at her washtub, 
the tradesmen who came and went—these 
were the workers. All I was good for was to 
eat and buzz complacently over the advantages 
of celibacy. But, at a certain point in the his- 
tory of the hive, the exasperated workers fall 
upon the drones and hustle them unceremoni- 
ously outdoors. Did I deserve a better fate? 


ox 


Most of all, I was lonely, with such a lone- 
liness as I cannot endeavor to describe. 
Struggle as I would against it, the remem- 
brance forced itself upon me of the hours I had 
spent in Miss Berrith’s company, of her quick 
wit, of her breezy candor, of the cheerful love 
of life and the gentle, womanly sympathy which 
I now saw only too clearly had illumined all 
her moods, and which I had so pitifully failed 
to understand. Little by little, a realization of 
what this mental attitude must signify forced 
itself upon my comprehension. I shied at the 
word itself like a horse at something seen 
dimly in the dark, but it was not to be denied. 
Letter by letter it mastered me, as if I had 
been a child playing with alphabetical blocks, 
until I came to know its form and meaning 
in something like the following manner : 


L is for Loneliness, bitter and blue ; 

That, sir, is what is the matter with you. 

O is for One, and, experience taught of, 

Now you can see that is all you have thought of. 

V is for Vanity. You have your share: 

Yes, and a generous portion to spare. 

E is for Egotist. Proof there is ample 

That you needn’t look far if you’re seeking a 
sample. 


Each letter thus taught me a humiliating les- 
son, but when I came to string them together 
I learned the greatest lesson of all. 

Yes, I was in love. I had as soon looked to 
find that confession in these pages as to receive 
Leviathan in the living-room of ‘‘ Sans Souci,”’ 
but once the fact had established itself in my conviction it 
remained there, as immovable as Plymouth Rock. 

It was as if some one — Dan Cupid, for preference — had 
dropped a bomb into the peaceful hamlet of my philos- 
ophy. The roofs which sheltered my pet notions flew in 
flinders, and the notions themselves rushed screaming into 
the streets, rending their 
garments and calling 
upon Heaven to pardon 


By Guy Wetmore Carryl 


Author of “ The Lieutenant Governor,” “ Zut and Other Parisians,” etc. 


Drawings by Peter Newell 


extent of her ability, though at the time I could think of no 
reason for the persistent manner in which she forced the 
subject of matrimony upon my attention. Almost daily 
now she brought up for my consideration some domestic 
problem which clearly called for the exercise of feminine 
judgment, and then, after watching me with a kind of pity 
as | wrestled with it, she would retire, with a hint, more or 
less gentle, as to the ease with which such reefs and shal- 
lows were passed around or over when a mistress held the 
domestic helm. I was called upon for an opinion as to 
the advisability of using kerosene upon the dining-table ; I 
was expected to give a verdict in favor of one or another 
of a dozen washing preparations ; I had to sit in judgment 
upon the respective merits of tar-paper and camphor as a 

















“As a Boy I Thought | Would Never Have a 
Sufficiency of Watermelon” 


preservative of winter clothes ; I was asked to determine 
whether or not the washerwoman had employed an acid 
on my shirts, whether chamois-skin or cheesecloth was 
best for the piano, whether an eggshell improved the 
coffee, and a host of similar whethers-or-not, which might 
as readily have been rebuses in Sanskrit for all the im- 
pression they conveyed to my mind. 

‘*T can’t abide to trouble you,’’ the Machiavellian 
Galvin would observe. ‘‘If you was a married man, Mr. 
Sands, there’d be no need—but of course ——”’ 

And the door would close upon this incomplete, yet 
eloquent, remark, leaving me, each time, more shaken in 
my resolution than I was before. 


oor 


Thus beset, exteriorly by a subtle system of suggestion 
ever crescent in its effect, and interiorly by an obsession 
which I had even less will than power to control, I saw 
what the inevitable outcome of my plight must be. Already 
the currents had swept my bark into the rapids. The roar 
of the cataract was in my ears. It remained to be seen in 
what manner I should contrive to pass it, whether triumph- 
antly, to emerge presently upon the serener waters of 
married life, or disastrously, and, as on the former occasion, 
swamped by pitiless waves of rejection and contempt. 

At this point the main thread of my reflections was 
snapped by the inopportune defection a Darius. At first 
I did not realize the ex- 
tent of this catastrophe, 
but viewed his failure to 





them their sins. 


or 


This matter of love isa 
singular thing enough, as 
experienced by man. 
First of all, it bowls over 
his confidence, the very 
quality of which he would 
seem to be in the most 
urgent need, and then, in 
a manner nothing short 
of gross, turns its atten- 
tion to demoralizing his 
purely material faculties. 
My appetite vanished, 
and as for any desire for 
sleep, I would have made 
the most efficient night- 
watchman in existence. 
I did not fall into the dis- 
mal custom of writing 
verse, and the isolation 
of my life secured me 
against the crowning 
folly of discoursing to my 
friends on the key of tit- 
willow and alackaday ; 
but in all other respects 








appear, not only on one 
morning, but on the three 
mornings following, in 
the light of an oppor- 
tunity. The weather had 
been wet, and I know not 
which was most in need, 
my boots of blacking, or 
my grass of mowing. 
Plainly, it was my duty 
to undertake both tasks, 
and I girded myself for 
the dual ordeal with an 
idea that I was about to 
establish a precedent of 
efficiency by which it 
should be the difficult 
duty of Darius to shape 
his subsequent perform- 
ances. 

I had never tried a 
lawn-mower before. I 
think I never shall again. 
There is something in 
one of our minor poets 
about ‘‘ the drops of dew 
which cling, impearled, 
tenacious, to the grass.’’ 
I am, like Lady Teazle, 





EN 





I suppose mine was as 
typical a case of love- 
sickness as you would be 
apt to find. ; : q 

Your practiced poultryman will tell you which eggs will 
hatch and which will not, and it is probably by some such 
occult faculty of perception as this that the average woman 
is able to detect the incubation of the tender passion. As 
I look back I perceive that Galvin must have been fully 
aware of my condition and that she encouraged it to the full 


“If the Stove-Polish Had Been in its Proper Place I Would 
Not Have Confused it with the Blacking” 


in a position to show that 
‘* there is not one syllable 
of truth in what the 
gentleman has told you.” 
Drops of dew do zoé cling, tenacious, to the grass. On 
the contrary, they vanish, surreptitiously, between the 
clippers of the lawn-mower, abide briefly in the mech- 
anism thereof, climb unknowably up the handle, percolate 
with incredible celerity through the human system, and 
presently emerge, as large as life and twice as significant, 
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upon the human brow. I had not mowed twenty square 
feet of lawn before I was filled with a vast sense of 
respect for the prowess of Darius Doane. Nothing could 
have induced me to drive that Juggernaut another foot. 

But if this was the lesson taught me by the lawn- 
mower how much greater was the moral imparted by 
the boot-brushes and the blacking. I do not remember 
ever having tested my ability in this direction before. 
A vague impression of the tactics employed by certain 
Tuscan gentlemen on city street-corners was all I had 
to go by. Their first act is to knock the backs of the 
brushes together. I did that. The crowning feature of 
the ceremony is to lean over, with your mouth wide 
open, an inch from the shoe, and then say ‘‘ Ha-a-a-a-a!’”’ 
as you do when the doctor has the handle of the teaspoon 
down your throat, looking for tonsilitis. 1 did that. 
Between the two I brushed with unexampled energy, 
and for one brief moment saw my efforts crowned with 
triumph. A tiny spot of brilliance appeared on the ex- 
treme tip of one shoe, and then abruptly vanished. 
That was the sole symptom of success. ‘I labored for 
full an hour longer, without inducing anything more 
than a sulky dullness, and then I gave it up. Not that I 
was to blame. If the stove-polish had been kept ina 
proper place there would have been no chance of my 
contusing it with the blacking. 


ast 


If it was with an added respect for the services of 
Darius that | emerged from this experience, it was, as 
well, with a multiplied need of them. But nearly a week 
elapsed before his absence was explained by the follow- 
ing letter from his mother : 

“Der Si¢ : 

‘ Darius is layed up with a Decease witch is Information 
of the Longs is very woorit for fear you will not kep his Job 
for him tole him You would Doctor 
says not in danjer and will be able 
to resum Work in abt ten Days. 


** Oh, Miss Berrith,”’ 


I exclaimed, ‘‘ I think I am the 
most blundering, the most inept, the most selfish and 


the most inconsiderate of men! I wish I could convey 
to you an adequate sense of the humiliation with whic h 
I look back upon almost every detail of our acquaint- 
ance. If I had seen a man treating a dog with the 
brutality of which I have been guilty to you I think I 
should have sailed in and thrashed him, if only to satisfy 
my sense of decency.”’ 

‘* Please don’t, Mr. Sands,”’ 
understand.”’ 

‘It isn’t only that,’’ I continued obstinately. ‘‘ It’s 
the knowledge that my lamentable blindness, my crass 
ignorance and my utter stupidity have put forever out 
of my reach the only thing in the world which és 


or 


I might have expected the result. Miss Berrith drew 
away, crossing to the other side of the road 

‘* Please, Mr. Sands!’’ she repeated. ‘‘ There can be 
no use in this, no use at all, and such a discussion must 
be as painful to you as it surely is to me.”’ 

‘Then I am right?’’ I persisted. ‘‘ I Aave thrown 
away my chance ?”’ 

Miss Berrith made no reply. 

‘* Isn’t that the plain truth of it?’’ I asked. 

‘* You force me into being so unpleasant as to say it 
is,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Iam sorry to hurt your feelings, 
but—but women are not won that way, Mr. Sands. 
You did not like it when I once said I thought you were 
pathetic, but that is how you seemed to me. You have 
been doing your best all along to rub the bloom off life 
for yourself, and turn your back upon the essence of it, 
and in the attempt it would be strange if you did not 
rush in to some places where angels fear to tread. 
That you were all alone, and endeavoring to makea few 


**]—] think I 


said she. 





Miss Berrith seemed to understand the whole matter 
from these few words. She went directly to Mrs. Doane, 
and put her arms around her, and her lips against her 
cheek, and spoke to her as if the poor creature had been 
a frightened child. 

‘* There — there — there —there.’’ 

It was the most gentle, the most tactful, and the most 
touching thing that ever even a woman did, and the 
beauty of it swelled in my throat like a sob. 

‘* Last night he turned worse,’’ said Mrs. Doane, 
‘*and talked that wild! It was all about you, Miss 
Berrith, dear—about you and Mr. Sands—gettin’ 
married. Ain’t it funny he should have set his heart on 
a thing like that? But he has.’’ 

I caught my breath, looking for a protest from Miss 
Berrith, but, to my amazement, she did not seem to 
have heard the words at all. She only held Mrs. Doane 
closer, and continued her little soothing murmur. 

Then I found myself mechanically following them to 
the sick-room, and a moment later at the bedside of 
Darius, with the solemnity upon me that even so little 
as a hint of death inspires. 


ox 


In the midst of the large, old-fashioned four-poster 
the boy looked as small as a baby. His face was very 
white and drawn, and his eyes were closed. Ona low 
chair at his side was seated the village doctor, with his 
fingers on the thin wrist which lay outside the coverlet. 
He looked up as we entered, nodded to Miss Berrith, 
and at once turned his eyes back to Darius. This sug- 
gestion of acute attention was, to my way of thinking, 
more eloquent than any form of words. 

And Darius—oh, Darius ! 

Every act and every word of his flashed back upon 
me, as I saw him lying there, so thin and small—the 

unspeakable mouth-organ, the 
disarming smile, the lines of 





‘*Respetfully yours a 
** AGATHA DOANE.” 


That afternoon I set off to 
make a call upon Darius. 

We were well into November, 
but something remained of the 
warm languor of Indian summer 
which was in alluring contrast to 


Thanksgiving 


By Irene P. McKeehan 


The Quiet House 


By Jennie Betts Hartswick turn. Oh, happy, 


‘* The Skeleton in Armor,”’ the 
sound of his rake upon the gravel 
and of his briskly-plied brushes 
in the cellar underneath my den, 
the morning of his coming, that 
of his dismissal, that of his re- 
chattering, 
rattle-pated, little, dear Darius! 
Was this, indeed, the Valley of 


the wonted bleakness of the 
month. The leaves had clung 
to their places with a singular 
tenacity, and perhaps for this 
very cause were more vividly 
and variably colored than I had 
ever seen them. A _ blue haze 
from brushfires somewhere in 
the distance filtered through the 
woods, blurring the vistas to an 
appearance of being slightly out 
of focus which charmed the eye 
with an incomparable softness, 
and stinging the nostrils not 
unpleasantly with its acrid pun- 
vency. 

Spring is the season of silence. 
She stands, tiptoed and _ finger 
on lip, breathlessly awaiting the 
miracle of resurrection. But 
autumn is all haste and anxious 
preparation against the threaten- 
ing peril of the snows. This 
floor of dry leaves, levelly laid, 
and polished, each of them, as 
if their surfaces had been of 


fawn lacquer, was the canopy’ 


over an infinity of unseen and 
intermingling thoroughfares, 
through which the tiny denizens 
of the world of under-foot 
scuttled nimbly about their 
affairs, unapparent to my coarser 
perception, save in that, as I 
stood still, news of their activi- 
ties came to me in the form of 
the faintest imaginable rustle. 
Larger, though no less timid, 
creatures sped away at my ap- 
proach, across this crackling car- 
pet—squirrels, sitting up at a 
safe distance to survey me, with 
their forepaws held coquettishly 
against their breasts; rabbits, 


glance at the intruder, and then whipping out of sight 
among the brush; partridges, rushing for a few paces 
over the leaves, and then whirring 


rockets. 


I have said intruder, for such, 
myself to be. I cannot particularize the sense of isola- 
tion which touched me further than to say that in a 
world of activity and varied interest I alone was idle 
I can only hope that the feeling is one 
which others have shared, for there is no describing or 
It comes upon you out of nothingness, 
and presently is gone again, unsatisfied. 
you you cannot tell just what thing it is you crave, 
but more than life you crave it! 


and ill-content. 


explaining it. 


ax 


Albeit I had started with a definite end in view, this 
so alluring afternoon had tempted me more than once 
from the direct way, so that I had taken small notice of 
my actual progress until, coming suddenly out upon the 
road again after my fourth or fifth deflection, I found 


For sheltering arms that never tire, 
But me have kept from danger nigh, 
| fain would thank the Lord on high. 


For strength to meet each workday call, 
For health, the dearest gift of all, 

For that fair path my feet have trod, 

I fain would thank our Father God. 


But O, because the sky is blue 

My very utmost thanks are due, 

And for the flowers that bloom in spring 
My gladdest anthems would I sing. 


For shade of summer trees that shed 
A fragrant coolness o’er my head ; 
For leaves of autumn, red and gold, 
My sacrifice, O Lord, behold. 


For snowy peace in winter’s chill, 
For field and valley, plain and hill, 
For little rivers and the sea, 

An offering I’d bring to Thee. 


For stars of night, for sun and moon, 
For all the lavish wealth of noon, 
For each bright ending to the day, 
My heart is full of praise alway. 


Thus not alone of meat and drink, 

Of warmth and shelter would I think, 
But all the beauties of the Lord 
Thanksgiving to my soul afford. 





OR meat and drink, for bed and fire, 





HE sun has slipped behind the hill 
And all the house is dim and still 
As, softly in the dusky gloom, 
I cross the threshold of a room 
Wherein a white and tiny bed 
Is by a seraph tenanted. 


And there I see upon the floor 

The little shoes the seraph wore. 
All day they trotted in and out 

And up and down and round about; 
On most important errands bent 
All day their busy way they went. 


There, too, beside one sturdy shoe 
The trumpet that the seraph blew 

Is idly tossed. All day its throat 
Uttered an unseraphic note. 

Could e’er such clamor dwell within 
This silent bit of battered tin? 


Encamped upon the battlefield 

A scattered army is revealed. 

The shouts that hailed the foe’s defeat, 
The guns that banged, the drums that beat 
Are hushed; the troops that clattered by 
Still as their small commander lie. 


I pause beside the snowy bed 

Where rests the seraph’s tumbled head; 
Sleep’s gentle bond age holds him fast, 
The peace I craved is mine at last. 

The house is quiet while he dreams— 
How long until the morn it seems! 








pausing for a_ single 


upward like rising 


as I walked, I felt cured me. 


** Except,”’ 


For the life of 
worker of miracles. 


cut-and-dried opinions on the advantages of celibacy 
take the place of all the greatest and most beautiful 
realities of life— wasn’t that pathetic? I was very far 
from wanting to marry you, 
never so anxious, the manner of your offer would have 
What was it you brought tome? Was it the 
strong, unselfish love of a good man for a good woman, ** Oh, is that kind?’ 
or was it a poor, weak-kneed imitation of a manly 
avowal? Oh, you have yet to learn that in all the world 
there is et greater than th: it 
Page ww sgl 
a man. That is infinitely greater; 
indeed, that, where the other is only a miracle, this is a 
It pardons him his faults, and, i 
pardoning, often cures them.’ 


Mr. Sands, but had I been 


‘the love of a woman for 


” 





so much greater, 
to be a lie. 


’’ 1 broke in, ‘‘ 
; It was truth for Darius. 
make it truth for me?”’ 


the Shadow ? 

Slowly his eyes unclosed, and 
then, as they rested on the face 
of Susie Berrith, the ghost of his 
old smile woke upon his lips, and 
he sighed with the essence of 
content. 

‘* Miss Berrit’,’’ he said in a 
whisper like an elf’s, ‘‘an’ Mist’ 
San’s. Den I wasn’t dereamin’. 
Y’ are a-goin’ to git marrit, 
after orl ?’’ 

As the words left his lips the 
doctor looked straight across at 
Susie Berrith, and _ sharply 
nodded ! 

There was the briefest imagin- 
able pause, and then the girl bent 
down and kissed Darius on the 
lips. 

‘* Yes, Darius,’’ she answered 
steadily. ‘‘ Yes, dear, I am 
going to marry Mr. Sands!”’ 

‘*God bless you!” said the 
doctor softly. 

He knew it was a lie! 


ax 


As we waited outside the house 
for his verdict I could no more 
have spoken to her than to the 
Madonna upon an altar. When, 
at last, he came to us with word 
that the boy would live, we 
turned home together, still in 
silence. 

The air had gone suddenly 
chill and supremely clear. The 
gold of the declining sun 
splashed through the openings 
between the trees, and fell in a 
marvelous mosaic on the wind- 
ings of the familiar road. The 


world was as still as some vast chapel. 

‘* | love you more than the very breath of life itself,”’ 
said I, as steadily as I could for the beating of my heart. 
‘Will you marry me?” 

She turned sharply at the words, with her head thrown 
back and her cheeks blazing. 


’ she cried. ‘‘Is it fair? Is it 


possible you didn’t understand what it might have 
meant to have given him a different answer? And you 
would take advantage—oh, shame’ You would take 
advantage of —of my lie!” 

‘* Oh, my dearest, 


it was too beautiful 
Will you not 


And I held out my arms to her. 


Then there was silence between us until we came to 


the first houses of the town. 


upon a corner. 


see Darius.’’ 


‘* Now I must leave you,” she said. 


‘Why, bless my soul!’’ 
had forgotten all about it. 


I exclaimed, ‘‘ 
Do you mind if I come with 


Here Miss Berrith paused 


ox 


A hundred and ninety years later, or seven minutes — 


‘* 1 am going to 

oe 
soaml! | 
keeping, 


I forget which —I made a confession. 

I should tell you,’’ said I, ‘‘ that I have been so 
silly as to write down all my idiotic ideas on house- 
celibacy, matrimony, and the like, in the form 








myself almost opposite the Berrith house. Miss Susie 
Berrith, in a smart little walking-costume, indescribably 
taking by reason of its brisk masculine note, was coming 
down the path. We were face to face before either 
could catch a breath. She would have passed me with 
a bow, but I stopped her. 

‘* We seem to be going the same way,”’ said I; and 
after she had given me some little formal expression of 
acquiescence we fell in step. 

‘** 1 don’t know what you will have been thinking of 
me,”’ I ventured to observe, and vastly envied the ease 
of her laugh as she replied : 

‘** Are you sure I have been thinking of you at all?’’ 





you?” 
‘*T shall be very glad if you will,’’ she answered 
simply, and we went on again. 


ax 


Mrs. Doane met us at the door. She was a stout, 
shapeless woman, who would have been ridiculous if she 
had not been crying. The most singular little pang I 
have ever experienced went through me at sight of her 
strained, blue eyes, even now shining full of tears. 

‘*Oh, dear heart, Miss Berrith,’’ she began at once, 
after a little bow to me, ‘‘ the boy’s that sick! The 
doctor says—oh, Miss Berrith, dear ——’”’ 


of a sort of story. I shall add one more chapter — /his 
chapter, dearest — just by way of salving my conscience, 
and then commit the whole rigmarole to the flames 
which it deserves.”’ 

She could not forget to contradict me—the witch ! 

‘* On the contrary,’’ said she, ‘* you will add your one 
more chapter, and then get the editor of THE LapIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL to publish the whole affair for you. 
Don’t you see, John? It may be the means of showing 
other confirmed bachelors the perils of darkest celibacy.” 

‘* And the way out!” said I. 

I wonder if it will. 

THE END 
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That Reminds Me : 


The Brightest Shings of All Times Shat People Have Laughed Over 











The Homesick Girl from Maine 


By Holman F. Day 


HE wrote to her daddy in Portland, Maine, 
From out in Denver, Col., 
And she wrote, alas! despondently 
That life had commenced to pall; 
And this was a woeful, woeful case, 
For she was a six-months’ bride, 
Who was won and wed in the State of Maine 
By the side of the bounding tide. 
And ah, alack, she was writing back 
That she longed for Portland, Maine, 
Till oh, her feelings had been that wrenched 
She could hardly stand the strain! 
Though her hubby dear was still sincere, 
She sighed the livelong day 
For a good old sniff of the sewers and salt 
From the breast of Casco Bay. 
And she wrote she sighed, and she said she’d 
cried, 
And her appetite fell off, 
And she’d grown as thin’s a belaying-pin, 
With a terrible hacking cough; 
And she sort of hinted that pretty soon 
She'd start on a reckless scoot 
And hook for her home in Portland, Maine, 
By the very shortest route. 
But her daddy dear was a man of sense, 
And he handles fish wholesale, 
And he sat and fanned himself a while 
With a big, broad codfish tail; 
And he recollected the way he felt 
When he dwe!t in the World’s Fair whirl. 
He slapped his head. ‘* By hake,” he said, 
‘*T know what ails that girl.’’ 
And he went to a ten-cord pile of cod 
And he pulled the biggest out, 
A jib-shaped critter, broad’s a sail — 
Three feet from tail to snout. 
And he pasted a sheet of postage stamps 
From snout clear down to tail, 
Put on a quick-delivery stamp, 
And sent the cod by mail. 
She smelled it a-coming two blocks off 
On the top of the postman’s pack; 
She rushed to meet him, and scared him blind 
By climbing the poor man’s back. 
Sut she got the fish, bit out a hunk, 
Ate postage stamps and all, 
And a happy wife in a happy home 
Lives out in Denver, Col. 





Still Waiting for the Good Samaritan 


HIS isa negro preacher’s version of the parable 

of the Good Samaritan: There was a traveler 
on a lonely road, said the preacher, who was set 
upon by thieves, robbed, and left wounded and 
helpless by the wayside. As he lay there various 
persons passed him, but none offered to assist 
him. Presentiy, however, a poor Samaritan 
came by, and taking pity on the wounded man’s 
plight, helped him on his mule and took him to 
an inn, where he ordered food and drink and rai- 
ment for the man, directing the innkeeper to send 
the bill to him. ‘* And dis am a true story, 
brethren,”’ concluded the preacher; ‘‘ for de inn 
am standin’ dere yet, and in de do’way am 
standin’ de skel’ton ob de innkeeper, waitin’ fer 
de Good Samaritan to come back an’ pay de bill.’’ 


One Button was in Use 


A SCHOOL principal was trying to make clear 
to his class the fundamental doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

** Now, boys,”’ he said, ‘* I will give you each 
three ordinary buttons. Here they are. You 
niust think of the first one as representing Life, 
of the second one as representing Liberty, and 
the third one as representing the Pursuit of 
Happiness. Next Sunday I will ask you each to 
produce the three buttons and tell me what they 
represent.’’ 

The following Sunday the teacher said to the 
youngest member : 

** Now, Johnnie, produce your three buttons 
and tell me what they stand for.”’ 

‘“*T ain’t got ’em all,’’ he sobbed, holding out 
two of the buttons. ‘* Here’s Life an’ here’s 
Liberty, but mommer sewed the Pursuit o’ 
Happiness on my pants.” 


One of Lincoln’s Little Notes 


RESIDENT LINCOLN once wrote to 
General McClellan, when the latter was in 
command of the army. General McClellan, as is 
well known, conducted a waiting campaign, being 
So careful not to make any mistakes that he made 
very little headway. President Lincoln sent this 
brief but exceedingly pertinent letter: 

** My Dear McClellan: If you don’t want to 
use the army I should like to borrow it for a while. 
** Yours respectfully, 

** A. LINCOLN.”’ 


What the “Grip” Is 


ASKED what made him look so ill, an Irish- 
. man replied, ‘* Faith, I had the grip last 
winter.’ J lo draw him out the questioner asked, 
W hat is the grip, Patrick?” 
‘The grip!” he says. ‘Don’t you know 
what the grip is? It’s a disease that makes you 
Sick six months after you get well.” 


When Benjamin Franklin Scored 


he after the victories of Washington over 
the French and English had made his name 
familiar to all Europe, Benjamin Franklin 
chanced to dine with the English and French 
Ambassadors, when the following toasts were 
drunk: 

‘** England’ — The Sun, whose bright beams 
enlighten and fructify the remotest corners of the 
earth.’’ 

The French Ambassador, filled with national 
pride, but too polite to dispute the previous toast, 
offered the following: 

‘** France’ — The Moon, whose mild, steady 
and cheering rays are the delight of all nations, 
consoling them in darkness and making their 
dreariness beautiful.” 

Doctor Franklin then arose, and, with his usual 
dignified simplicity, said: 

*** George Washington’—The Joshua who 
commanded the Sun and Moon to stand still, and 
they obeyed nim.’’ 





The Exquisite Miss McLush 
By Nathaniel P. Willis 


ISS McLUSH was tall, and her shape, 
of its kind, was perfect. It was nota 
fleshy one exactly, but she was large and 
full. Her skin was clear, fine-grained and 
transparent; her temples and forehead per- 
fectly rounded and polished, and her lips 
and chin swelling into a ripe and tempting 
pout, like the cleft of a bursted apricot. 
And then her eyes—large, liquid and 
sleepy —they languished beneath their 
long, black fringes as if they had no busi- 
ness with daylight. Oh! it was lovely to 
look into them! 

She sat, usually, upon a fauteuil, with 
her large, full arm embedded in the cush- 
ion, sometimes for hours without stirring. 
I have seen the wind lift the dark masses of 
hair from her shoulders when it seemed 
like the coming to life of a marble Hebe — 
she had been motionless so long. She was 
a model for a goddess of sleep as she sat 
with her eyes half closed, lifting up their 
superb lids slowly as you spoke to her, and 
dropping them again with the deliberate 
motion of a cloud. Her figure, in a sitting 
posture, presented a gentle declivity from 
the curve of her neck to the instep of the 
small, round foot lying on its side upon the 
ottoman. I remember a fellow’s bringing 
her a plate of fruit one evening. He was 
one of your lively men—a horrid monster, 
all right angles and activity. Having 
never been accustomed to hold her own 
plate, she had not well extricated her 
whole fingers from her handkerchief before 
he set it down in her lap. As it began to 
slide slowly toward her feet, her hand re- 
lapsed into the muslin folds, and she fixed 
her eye upon it with a kind of indolent sur- 
prise, drooping her lids gradually till, as 
the fruit scattered over the ottoman, they 
closed entirely. 

Such supreme indolence was irresistible. 
I gave in; I—who never before could 
summon energy to sigh—I—to whom a 
declaration was but a synonym for per- 
spiration—I—who had only thought of 
love as a nervous complaint, and of women 
but to pray for a good deliverance — I— yes 
—I—knocked under. Albina McLush! 
Thou wert too exquisitely lazy! 

I found her one morning sipping her 
coffee at twelve, with her eyes wide open. 
She was just from the bath, and her com- 
plexion had a soft, dewy transparency. It 
was the hour when she would be at the 
trouble of thinking. She put away with 
her forefinger as I entered a cluster of rich 
curls that had fallen over her face. 

‘** Lady Albina,’ said I, ‘‘ how are you?”’ 

‘‘ Bettina,’’ said she, addressing her 
maid, ‘‘ how am I to-day?’’ 

The conversation fell into short sentences. 
The dialogue became a monologue. I 
entered upon my declaration. With the 
assistance of Bettina, who supplied her 
mistress with cologne, I kept her attention 
alive through the incipient circumstances. 
Symptoms were soon told. I came to the 
avowal. Her hand lay reposing on the 
arm of the sofa, half buried in a muslin 
foulard. I took it up and pressed the cool, 
soft fingers to my lips—unforbidden. I 
rose and looked into her eyes for confirma- 
tion. Delicious creature! she was asleep! 





He Had Left the Cards All Right 


HE high-born dame was breaking in a new foot- 

man — stupid but honest. 

In her brougham, about to make a round of 
visits, she found she had forgotten her bits of 
pasteboard. So she sent the man back with orders 
to bring some of her cards that were on the mantel- 
piece in her boudoir, and put them in his pocket. 

At different houses, she told the footman to 
hand in one, and sometimes a couple, until at last 
she told Jeames to leave three at one house. 

** Can’t do it, mum.”’ 

** How’s that ?”’ 

**T’ve only got two left — the ace of spades and 
the seven of clubs!’ 


The Voice of the Lady 


” bag ” recently printed this extremely clever 
sketch by Tom Masson: 

It was a quiet Sunday morning on a side street. 
A playful breeze had lifted off the tarpaulin that 
covered the news-stand, and the magazines were 
enjoying a quiet hour by themselves. 

‘* Harper’s’’ took occasion to edge away from 
** McClure’s,”’ 

‘* Your cheapness makes me dizzy,’’ it observed, 
with a superior sniff. 

‘* My cheapness is as nothing to your dullness,”’ 
exclaimed ** McClure’s,’’ with some heat. 

‘* Nonsense!’’ replied ** Harper’s.”” ‘* Why, I 
once published an interesting story.”’ 

A chorus of groans greeted this admission. 

‘* The trouble with you fellows,” observed 
‘* The Century,” ** is that you do not understand 
the really serious side of life.’’ 

‘* How can we,’’ observed ** The Metropoli- 
tan,’”’ ‘for we have not, like you, a humorous 
department? We——’”’ 

There wasacommotion. While these observa- 
tions were going on *‘ Munsey’s” and ‘* Every- 
body’s ’’ were having a dispute. 

‘*T publish sillier stuff than 
‘* Munsey’s.’’ 

‘**T defy you to prove it,’’ said “* Everybody’s.”’ 

** Let’s form a ring and have them fight it out,’’ 
suggested a rank outsider —‘* The Clipper.” 

At this, however, there was a protest from one 
hitherto silent. A soft soprano voice spoke. 

**Gentlemen,”’ it said, ‘‘ would you fight in 
the presence of ladies ?”’ 

Whereupon the rest of the magazines took off 
their hats, and one by one lapsed into respectful 
silence, as THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, ar- 
ranging its skirts anew with gentle precision, 
passed out on its way to church, 


you,’’ said 
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Had to Get it Done Somehow 


little boy bustled into a grocery one day with 

a memorandum in his hand. 

** Hello, Mr. Smith,’’ he said. 
teen pounds of coffee at 32 cents.’’ 
‘* Very good,” said the grocer, and he noted 
down the sale, and put his clerk to packing the 


‘*T want thir- 


coffee. ‘* Anything else, Charlie? ’’ 
** Yes. Twenty-seven pounds of sugar at 9 
cents.’’ 


** The loaf, eh? And what else ?”’ 

** Seven and a half pounds of bacon at 20 
cents.’’ 

‘* That will be a good brand. Go on.” 

‘* Five pounds of tea at go cents; eleven anda 
half quarts of molasses at § cents a pint; two 
eight-pound hams at 2144 cents, and five dozen 
jars of pickled walnuts at 24 cents a jar.’’ 

The grocer made out the bill. 

**It’s a big order,’’ he said. 
mother tell you to pay for it?”’ 

‘* My mother,’’ said the boy, as he pocketed 
the neat and accurate bill, ‘‘ has nothing to do 
with this business. It is my arithmetic lesson 
and I had to get it done somehow.” 


‘* Did your 


The Breeches on the Wrong Man 


RET HARTE was so frequently compli- 
mented on being the author of ‘* Little 
Breeches ’’ that he was almost as sorry it was ever 
written as is Secretary John Hay, who would pre- 
fer his fame to rest on more ambitious work. A 
gushing lady who prided herself upon her literary 
tastes said to him once: ‘Mr. Harte, I am so de- 
lighted to meet you. I have read everything you 
ever wrote, but of all your dialect verse there is 
none that compares to your ‘ Little Breeches.’ ”’ 
‘I quite agree with you, madam,’’ said Mr. 
Harte; ‘* but you have put the little breeches on 
the wrong man.” 


Why the Price was Different 
OU NG HOUSEKEEPER (¢imid/y): ‘* Isn’t 
fourteen cents rather high for turkey? I 

am quite sure the price across the way is only 
thirteen.’’ 

BuTCHER: ‘“* With the feet on? ”’ 

YounG HousEKEEPER: “ No,I think the feet 
are cut off.’’ 

BUTCHER (with a superior smile): ‘* thought 
so. Whenwe sell a turkey, ma’am, we sell it feet 
and all.” 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. 
We all know of something which we think is “the funniest thing we ever heard.”’ 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. 
But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 


we shall make a selection of the best. 


of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. 


We are going to draw upon the whole world of 
And we should like the help of our readers. 

If it has made you laugh 
We do not promise to print all that may be sent: 


No unused contribution will be returned. 


Observe these conditions, and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you Lave ever heard or read, addressed to 
The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,”’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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My Financial Career 





By Stephen Leacock 


HEN I go into a bank I get rattled. 

The clerks rattle me; the wickets 
rattle me; the sight cf the money rattles 
me; everything rattles me. 

I knew this, but my salary had been 
raised to fifty dollars a month, and I felt 
that the bank was the only place tor it. 

So I shambled in and looked timidly 
round at the clerks. I had an idea that a 
person about to open an account must needs 
consult the manager. 

I went up to a wicket marked ‘‘ Account- 
ant.’’ The accountant was tall and cold. 
The very sight of him rattled me. 

*“Can J see the manager?’’ I said, and 
added solemnly, ‘‘alone.’’ I don’t know 
why I said ‘‘ alone.’’ 

‘** Certainly,’’ said the accountant. 

The manager was a grave, calm man. _ I 
held my fifty-six dollars ciutched in a 
crumpled ball in my pocket. 

‘*Are you the manager?’’ I said. 
knows I didn’t doubt it. 

‘Yes,’ he said. 

‘*Can I see you?’’ I asked. ‘* Alone?”’ 
I didn’t want to say ‘‘alone’’ again, but 
without it the thing seemed self-evident. 

The manager looked at me in alarm. 

‘“Come in here,’’ he said, and led the 
way toaprivate room. He turned the key. 

‘““We are safe from interruption here,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ sit down.’’ 

We both sat down and looked 
another. I found no voice to speak. 

** You are one of Pinkerton’s men, I pre- 
sume,”’ he said. 

He had gathered from my mysterious 
manner that I was a detective. It made 
me worse. 

‘“No, not from  Pinkerton’s,’’ I said. 
‘* To tell the truth,’’ I went on, how I don’t 
know, ‘‘I am not a detective atall. I have 
come to open an account. I intend to keep 
all my money in this bank.’’ 

The manager looked relieved, but still 
serious; he concluded now that I was a 
young Gould. 

‘* A large account, I suppose,’’ he said. 

‘* Fairly large,’’ I whispered. ‘‘I pro- 
pose to deposit fifty-six dollars now, and 
fifty dollars a month regularly.’’ 

The manager got up and opened the door. 
He called to the accountant. 

‘*Mr. Montgomery,’’ he said, unkindly 
loud, “‘this gentleman is opening an ac- 
count; he will deposit fifty-six dollars. 
Good-morning.’’ 

I rose. 

A big iron door stood open at the side of 
the room. 

** Good-morning,’ 
into the safe. 

‘*Come out,’’ said the manager coldly, 
and showed me the other way. 

I went up to the accountant’s wicket and 
poked the ball of money at him with a 
quick, convulsive movement. 

My face was ghastly pale. 

** Here,’’ I said, ‘‘ deposit it.’’ 

He took the money and gave it to an- 
other clerk. He made me write the sum 
on aslip and sign my name in a book. I 
no longer knew what I was doing. The 
bank swam before my eyes. 

“Is it deposited?’’ I asked in a hollow 
voice. 

‘It is,’’ said the accountant. 

‘* Then, I want to draw a check.”’ 

My idea was to draw out six dollars of it 
for present use. Some one gave me a 
checkbook through a wicket, and some one 
else began telling me how to write it out. 
I wrote something on the check and thrust 
it in at the clerk. He looked at it. 

‘What! Are you drawing it all out 
again?’’ he asked in surprise. Then I 
realized that I had written fifty-six instead 
of six. I was too far gone to reason now. 
All the clerks had stopped writing to look 
at me. 

Reckless with misery, I made a plunge. 

** Yes, the whole thing.’’ 

“You withdraw your money from the 
bank?”’ 

** Yes,’”’ I again said. 

The clerk prepared to pay the money. 

** How will you have it?’’ he said. 

‘* What?’”’ 

** How will you have it?’’ 

**Oh.”’ I caught his meaning, and an- 
swered without even trying to think, ‘‘ In 
fifties.’’ 

He gave me a fifty-dollar bill. 

‘** And the six?’’ he asked dryly. 

** In sixes,’’ I said. 

He gave it to me, and I rushed out. 


God 


at one 


’ I said, and stepped 





































































































How the Private Confidences of Women are Laughed At 


HE average woman is made the special target 
of a majority of the advertisements of ‘‘ patent 
medicines.’’ With a large number of ills and 
ails peculiar to her sex to combat, the field of 
operations is naturally a wider one than that offered by 
men. Then, too, as the manufacturer of a ‘‘ patent 
medicine ’’ said not long ago, in a complimentary tribute 
to the sex of his mother : ‘‘ Women are more gullible !”’ 
and he added with a smile: ‘‘ They’re easier to con- 
vince that there’s something the matter with them !”’ 





’ 


HE usual method adopted to ‘‘ convince’? women is 

to engage a clever advertisement writer, sometimes 
a man and sometimes a woman, who will recite, in 
detail, the symptoms of woman’s ailments. These 
symptoms are cleverly set forth, the idea being to cover 
almost every physical feeling that a woman is prone to. 
The feelings most natural to women’s physical being in 
periods of depression are pictured and enlarged upon so 
as to make them positively dangerous to her health, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, there is not the first element 
of danger or even unnatural quality inthem. Of course, 
these symptoms appertain almost entirely to what are 
called ‘‘ the private diseases of women,’’ and the most 
sacred feelings of awoman’s nature are skillfully appealed 
to. Then comes the important part of these advertise- 
ments : an assurance of absolute privacy with regard to 
any correspondence. A woman is told that if she will 
‘* write to Doctor ’”’ her letter ‘* will be considered 
absolutely confidential’ and she will secure his ‘‘ per- 
sonal advice.” So careful is ‘‘ the Doctor” in this 
respect, the woman is told, that his ‘‘ personal advice ’’ 
will come to her inclosed in a ‘‘ sealed, plain envelope.”’ 





age od care is taken in these advertisements to strike 
the confidential note that exists between physician 
and patient, and with the skillful wording resorted to, 
and the additional alluring bait held out of ‘‘ free medical 
advice,”’ it is not so much to be wondered at that thou- 
sands of women are attracted and tempted to write to 
‘* the great Doctor ”? who, one might suppose from 
his advertisements, simply lives to do good to woman- 
kind. But suppose a woman is tempted to write to 
one of these self-advertised ‘‘ doctors,’”’ what happens 
to her letter that she sends in confidence? Let us see. 
A few years ago a man set out to find out how some 
of these great ‘‘patent-medicine’’ concerns conducted 
their business. He believed it would prove extremely 
interesting to him, so he bided his time, watched for an 
opportunity, and finally the chance came to connect him- 
self, in a responsible capacity, with one of the largest 
‘* patent-medicine’’ concerns in the country. He 
remained there for two years, and I am going to let 
this man himself tell the story of what he saw. I may 
add that I am quoting a man of standing whose word 
can be accepted. Here is his story : 





Y POSITION was such that I could see the work- 
ings of the whole establishment. I was to be very 
close to the great Doctor , whose name and picture 
were blazoned forth in advertisements as spending his 
whole life giving his ‘‘ personal advice’’ by mail to any 
sick person, especially girls and women, who would 
write to him. All the advertisements said : ‘‘ Write to 
Doctor and you will receive his personal advice,’ 
etc. My first thought was: ‘* How can the Doctor do it 
with the vast mail he must receive?’’ My first ‘* eye- 
opener ’’ was the size of the mail : hundreds of letters a 
day, the majority containing money for this ‘‘ personal 
advice.’’ My next revelation was that ‘‘the great 
Doctor ” never saw these letters. In the first place, 
the ‘* Doctor’’ was very little at his office. In the sum- 
mer he was for weeks at his country seat ; in the spring 
he was “‘ touring’”’ in his ‘‘ auto,’’ and in the winter he 
was off on his yacht in Southern waters! When he was 
at the office the thought never came to the score of 
‘* mail openers’’ to give these letters to him. As a 
matter of fact, as I learned afterward, and as his chief 
manager laughingly told me, ‘‘ he actually wouldn’t 
have known what to do with the letters if you had 
given them to him.’’ 

‘* Why not?”’ I asked, naturally. 

‘* Well, his knowledge of medicine is not what you 
might call the most expansive,’’ was the smiling answer. 
‘** He failed as a physician, you know,”’ he added. 

So, I thought, and this is ‘‘ the great Doctor 
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HAT became of these letters, then, was my next 
oint of curiosity. As fast as the money was taken 
out, the letters, irrespective of the nature of disease or 
complaint, were sent to a department where there were 
a score or more of clerks, consisting of young girls and 
men, who had at their disposal a series of some seventy- 
five ‘‘ forms ’’—that is, letters that looked as if they were 
typewritten for the occasion, but were really printed off 
by the thousands. Blanks were left at the eed of each 
letter for name, address, and the ‘‘ Dear Sir’”’ or ‘‘ Dear 
Madam,”’ and the insertion of the date, ‘‘ Replying to 
your esteemed letter of —— ——-——.’’ Each copy 
looked exactly like a typewritten letter especially written 
to the one to whom it was addressed. The letters that 
came in were read by the ‘‘ head people,’’ and each was 
marked ‘‘ 12”’ or *‘ 8”’ or ‘* 41,”’ indicating the number 
of the form of letter to be sent in reply. These were 
sent out by clerks at the rate of hundreds a day. 


By Edward Bok 


WAS now curious to find out who these ‘‘ head peo- 

ple’’ were who read these letters, and what they knew 
of medicine to guide their judgment as to the particular 
‘*form’’ to send. I watched them at their work, and 
later, as I got to know them, learned their method. It 
was very simple. A rapid glance was given the letter to 
see what the woman wrote about— what particular ail- 
ment. As soon as this was discovered the pencil-mark 
** 12,”’ **41’’ or ‘* 64’’ was put on. A woman writes, 
for instance, of some private ailment. ‘The letter is only 
read as far as it is necessary to find out the name of 
the ailment. In what stage the ailment may be; how 
long she may have suffered; what advice her doctors 
may have given her—all these things are not read or 
bothered with. ‘‘ 42”’ is marked on it, and ‘‘ form 42”’ 
is made to look like a genuine letter and sent out. The 
house has some four or five different ‘*‘ medicines ’’— all 
containing practically the same ingredients, as I after- 
ward found out from the ‘‘ chemist ’’ of the establishment, 
but under different names. One of these is recom- 
mended as ‘‘ especially fitting your case.’’ Each letter 
contains a strong recommendation to try ‘* not many 
bottles,’’ but ‘‘ just one,’’ so as to lead the unwary on. 
The ‘* Doctor”? knows mighty well that the alcohol in 
his preparation will so exhilarate the patient as to lead 
her to a second bottle if she tries the first. For, mind 
you, so large was the percentage of alcohol in one of 
this house’s ‘‘ preparations,”” the one most generally 
recommended, that I once took a portion of the mixture, 
poured it into a saucer, applied a lighted match to it, and 
itinstantly ignited! And this ‘* mixture ’”’ is to-day being 
taken by thousands of women and children ! 


HE knowledge that these ‘‘ head’’ men had of medi- 

cine was, one of them said to me, more forcibly than 
elegantly, ‘‘ nit’?! They knew as much of medicine as 
they did of Choctaw! Each was supposed to be a 
‘** doctor,’’ and yet in my two years’ acquaintance with 
them I never saw, in the case of one of them, a 2 popes 
As a matter of fact, these young fellows laughed at my 
incredulity, and very early in my connection with the 
house I was given to understand that the furnishing of 
any medical advice, other than a strict and direct recom- 
mendation of the preparations manufactured by the 
house, would not be tolerated. One of the few real 
doctors in the house was one of my associates in the 
work : aman of broad and intelligent medical knowledge 
and most thoroughly grounded in modern medical 
science. In an unfortunate —for him — moment of for- 
getfulness he advised a poor woman who had no money 
and had taken, without benefit, some twenty-six bottles 
of the house’s famous ‘‘ remedy,’”’ to abandon its use. 
His dismissal was instantaneous. 


HE most despicable part of the whole business was, 

however, as yet to be revealed to me. Most of the 
letters which came to ‘‘ the great Doctor ”” were 
written, of course, in absolute faith that he would see 
them, and their nature was generally of the most private 
character. Letters by the score would, for instance, 
come from trusting mothers who would write fully of 
their daughters’ private ills, or from women writing ot 
troubles peculiar to their sex. Others there were who 
would recite some poor girl’s downfall, and piteously 
ask for advice. To any self-respecting man these letters 
would be regarded as sacred. But were they? 

I have often found myself wondering what the confid- 
ing mothers and daughters who lay bare their life secrets 
would think or say did they know of the way in which 
their letters are treated in these concerns. These 
mothers and girls write to these concerns because an 
advertisement says : ‘‘ Everything you write me will be 
and always is sacredly confidential. No eyes other than 
mine will ever see your letter. I am very particular 
about this,’’ and so forth, and so forth. 

Now, what are the facts? Here they are, in a para- 
graph or two, and I wish that every girl and woman 
who writes to ‘‘patent-medicine’’ concerns regarding 
their private diseases would read these words and 
remember these facts : 








Not one in a thousand of these letters ever 
reaches the eyes of the ‘‘ Doctor’’ to whom they 
are addressed. There wouldn’t be hours enough 
in the day to read them even if he had the desire. 
On the contrary, these letters from women of a 
private and delicate nature are opened and read by 
young men and girls ; they go through not fewer 
than eight different hands before they reach a 
reply ; each in turn reads them, and if‘there is any- 
thing “‘ spicy’’ you will see the heads of two or 
three girls get together and enjoy (!) the ‘‘ spice.”’ 
Very often these ‘‘spicy bits’’ are taken home 
and shown tothe friends and families of these girls 
andmen! Time and again have I seen this done : 
time and again have I been handed over a letter by 
one of the young fellows with the remark : ‘‘ Read 
this: isn’t that rich ?’’ only to read of the recital 
of some trouble into which a young girl has fallen, 
or some mother’s sacred story of her daughter’s ail! 

Then, to cap the climax of iniquity, with some of 
these houses these names and addresses are sold at 
two, three or five cents a name to firms in other 
lines of business for the purpose of sending circulars. 
As a fact, often the trouble is not taken to copy 
off the names and addresses, but the letters them- 
selves, with all their private contents, are sold! 

This is the true story of the “‘ sacredly confi- 
dertial ’’ way in which these private letters from 
women are treated ! 











REAKING into this gentleman’s story just at this 
point, I may say that THE JouRNAL itself had a simi- 
lar experience not long ago, proving this point that 


names and addresses are sold to other concerns for. 


advertising purposes. It happened that we suspected a 
condition of affairs not altogether honorable existing in 
connection with a certain ‘‘ feature’’ in the magazine. 
Some ‘* decoy ’’ letters were caused to be sent out with 
the answers to be sent to the private addresses of the edi- 
tors of this magazine. The condition of affairs which we 
suspected was found to be true, but to our amazement 
there began to come upon us a continuity of circular 
matter from some half a dozen different ‘‘ patent- 
medicine’’ houses. This literature was of the most 
obscene character — some of it was afterward adjudged 
**unmailable’’ by the United States postal authorities. 
Upon investigation it was found that our assumed names 
and private addresses had been sold at so much per 
name and address to these different houses. And yet 
we had, each of us, written with the highest assurance 
of ‘‘ strict confidence’’! But we will resume the story 
we began, for there is more of it: 


ET me cite another manner in which trusting people 
are deceived. Most of these houses, either in adver- 
tisements or in the circular form letters which they send 
out, make an important point of the necessity of the 
patient having her urine ‘‘ analyzed by an expert.’’ For 
this examination one or two dollars is charged: in our 


case it was two dollars. Here was our process of doing 


it. The specimen was placed in a common test tube and 
held for a few minutes over the most convenient gas jet. 
If the contents turned dark under the heat there was 
sugar present ; if whitish there was albumen in it; if there 
was no perceptible change it proved nerve weakness. 
But one or the other ‘‘ remedy ”’ is invariably prescribed 
in any event, so that it makes very little difference what 
the wonderful ‘‘ analysis’’ shows, you are bound to be 
told that something is the matter with you, and that 
** Doctor *s great remedy”’ is the thing you need ! 
Simple, isn’t it? 

And the ‘‘ chemist ’”’ in the ‘‘ laboratory’’ who made 
these remarkable analyses was, until a year ago, the 
janitor of the building. 





ND what is in these medicines, you ask? In two of 
ours there was nothing but sugar, water, a little 
‘* golden seal’’ and lots of alcohol. In another there 
was glycerine, a little salol and even more alcohol. 
This latter remedy is the one I spoke about as being the 
one that could be emptied into a saucer and would ignite 
at the touch of a lighted match. The alcohol was of the 
cheapest and vilest kind, the cost of which can be reck- 
oned when I tell you that this remedy cost us to make 
about four cents a bottle: we sold it for one dollar, and 
we recommended it for as many different complaints as 
wecould. Asa medicine of any kind, for any complaint, 
it was absolutely worthless! I remember, in this connec- 
tion, having an analysis made of a ‘‘ medicine’’ which 
was a strong competitor of ours. Its germ-killing quali- 
ties were ‘‘ its greatest boon to mankind.’’ It contained 
exactly 98.02 per cent. of water and 1.98 per cent. 
sulphuric acid—the latter, of course, having a very 
injurious effect on the enamel of the teeth ! 


WAS frequently asked by my friends how, if our 

‘*remedies ’’ were really so worthless, we managed to 
get such strong ‘‘ testimonials” for our advertisements. 
For several months I worked at getting these. The 
great inajority we bought and paid forincoldcash. We 
were, however, always very careful in doing this, and 
never, in any instance, committed ourselves to writing. 
We always had a “‘ trusty’’ to attend to this, and there 
was never any ‘‘ evidence.’”’ Then, again, this would 
happen: One great ‘‘ cure’’ effected by one of our 
‘* remedies’? was very extensively advertised, and we 
spent thousands of dollars advertising the ‘‘ cure”’ of 
this particular woman. After a while we got this 
interesting letter : 


“This is to let vou know that the young woman whose 
case you are advertising died March 29, at 4:50 P.M., after 
taking your remedy with much faith!” 


We looked into the matter and found the facts to be 
true. But the advertisement went right on and is being 
used to-day as ‘‘a great cure,’’ only it is no longer 
used in the particular vicinity where the poor young 
woman died, and where the facts in the case are 
known ! 


ND so I might easily go on and on, and tell of the 
methods which I saw during my connection with 
this ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ concern—the proprietor, a 
millionaire several times over, living in luxury, with his 
daily income being derived from the women whom he 
deludes into believing he can cure of any ill or ail under 
the sun, while his ‘‘ trusties’’ laugh and make coarse 
jokes about the delicate and sacred contents of the 
private letters written to ‘‘ the Doctor” by girls and 
women throughout the country. 


RETTY story, is it not? The story of a business 

that thrives on violating the most sacred confidences 
of girls and women—confidences which a man with 
even a pretense of decency or spark of manhood would 
respect as he would his mother’s name or his wife’s 
honor, yet here are made capital of, ridiculed and 
laughed at as ‘‘ spicy’’ reading! Is it possible to con- 
ceive of anything lower? 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1904 


The Journal’s Free Fair Booth 


What it Did at 2000 Church Fairs Last Year 





HEN we conceived the 

idea, last vear, of present- 

ing the materials for a 
free Fair booth to any church that 
asked for it we builded better than 
we knew, or even dreamed of. 
The total money outlay on THE 
JOURNAL’S part for the materials 
ind labor was over $30,000, and 
while a compensating element was 
in the idea, we had no intention of 
repeating what was then an experi- 
ment and has now proved to be 
such a pronounced success. 

The unanimous chorus of ap- 
proval of the booth was so great, 
iowever, and so many churches 
did not either apply or have a 
chance to receive a booth, that we 
decided to repeat the offer this 
vear, although we are frank to say 
that this will be the last time. 
The expense and labor are too great 
to justify many repetitions of the 
offer, as can be easily imagined. 
However, we present the chance 
this year as we did last year, prefer- 
ably to those churches and organi- 
zations that did not have the booth 
jast year, but not in any sense ex- 
cluding those that havealready been 
successful with it at their Fairs. 
In short, we shall meet the demand 
so long as the supply holds out, 
and all applications will be filled 
in the order of their receipt. 





Two Thousend Church Fairs 
used THE JOURNAL’S booth last 
year, and there is scarcely a dis- 
cordant note in the hundreds of 
letters that reached us telling of what was 
done with the booth, how it was managed, and 
the money made through its agency. 

One woman’s plan interested us very much. 

‘“When we received the materials for the 
hooth,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ they were so much finer 
than we had expected that we immediately 
changed the whole idea of our Fair, and de- 
cided to give a ‘ LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Bazar,’ and call it that. You may think this 
was ‘using’ you a bit, as the boys say, but, 
after all, your booth was the finest we were to 
have, and we concluded to make it the key- 
note. Well, we did. We had _ circulars 
printed, we got the local papers to * para- 
yraph’ it in advance, and what do you think 
happened? We had never taken in more 
than $1oo at any fair before. This time we 
took in over $300. We had a tremendous 
crowd, and if we could have realized our suc- 
cess we would have given the Fair for three 
lays instead of one. But we did ‘ win out,’ 
ind you see what a drawing card you proved 

even if you do think we were rather 
‘cheeky.’ ”’ 

To the contrary of being ‘‘ cheeky,’’ we 
iought our friend had been extremely clever. 


“You Should Have Seen It,” wrote another 
woman. ‘* The booth was simply a beautiful, 
tunning sight, and, from the opening of the 
loors, instantly drew and held the crowds at 
ur Fair. It was like a magnet, and during 
the evening the crowds around the booth 
hecame so great as to be almost unmanage- 
ible.’’ 

‘In spite of the fact that it poured buckets- 

jul,’’ wrote another Fair manager, ‘‘ poured 
ill that day and evening, we had a large 
rowd. We had advertised your booth and 
we saw at once that it was the drawing card 
that had brought the people there; so we 
took advantage of ict, centred our efforts on it, 
ind you can imagine how well we did with it 
when I tell you that we took in $50 the very 
first day.’’ 
‘“We heard praise of the beauty of the 
oth on all sides,’’ said another letter. ‘‘ It 
hecame the centre of the Fair, and before the 
lay was over we had sold the pictures alone 
for $40.”’ 

“It was the booth of the Fair,’’ wrote a 
New York State girl, ‘‘ and attracted such 
attention that we had to double the number of 
girls inside so as to handle the people.”’ 

“People who had never been inside of 
our church before,’’ wrote one clergyman, 
heard of the wonderful beauty of the booth 
and came to our Fair just to see it. It was 
the success of the bazar, unquestionably.’’ 


“We Were so Successful With It, what do 
you think we did?” wrote one pleased 
woman. ‘We made ourselves some $50 
with it, and then sold the whole booth, at the 
end of our Fair, to the managers of another 
Fair, and they made even more money with 
it than we did.” 

‘Your booth saved our Fair from failure,” 
Was a very interesting letter. ‘* Our ladies 
had not worked as well as they might have 
cone, and when we came to arrange our Fair 
the display was not much to be proud of. 
Then your booth came, and when it was put 
up we were thrilled with pleasure. It saved 
the day for us: it got talked about, the crowds 
came, and we made more money than we ever 
did at any Fair we held.” ‘ 

‘It charmed everybody with its novelty 
and beauty,’’ wrote a minister’s wife, ‘‘ and 


When it is Put Up. 
Picture Does Not Begin to do it Justice.” 
its Colorings of Black and Red are so Striking. 





This Gives You Some Idea of the Way the Booth Looks 


from first to last every one spoke of it. We 
sold everything in it, even the ‘ crépe paper’ 
decorations, at the close of the Fair.’’ 


What Pleased Us Most was the success of 
the booth at Fairs in very small localities. 
In one small town of only 500 inhabitants the 
booth made $25 for the church. In another 
town of 800 people it earned $30. 

‘Think of our little town, with only 600 
people in it,’’ wrote one woman, “‘ making 
$32 for our church in one evening with one 
booth. Yet that is what your booth did for 
us.”’ 

‘* Here in our small town of 1400 inhabit- 
ants,’’ said another letter, ‘‘ our Fair made 
$160 this year, something we never did be- 
fore, and scores said they came because they 
had heard of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
booth! ’’ 

‘*Many came expressly to see the booth,’’ 
wrote another from a town of 1200 popula- 
tion; “‘ the local paper had spoken of it asa 
decided novelty, and we never had so many at 
our Fair, and never made so much money.’’ 

‘We realized $40 from the booth,’’ wrotea 
pastor, “‘ and that in our little hamlet.’’ 

‘Our receipts from the booth were $70,’’ 
wrote a woman from a small Maine town. 


So Might the Chorus Go On as it came to 
us in hundreds of letters. It seemed almost 
like one voice. Here are just brief bits: 

‘‘Tt attracted more attention and made 
more money even than the refreshment 
booth.’’ 

‘** Five little girls took in $42 at the booth.’’ 

‘“We took in $56.60 at the booth in one 
afternoon.”’ 

“It was the handsomest booth ever seen 
even in this city in church Fairs.” 

‘* The pictures were beautiful and all sold 
readily the first evening.’’ 

‘* The pictures went off for over $25 the first 
thing.’’ 

‘* Sixty-three subscriptions we took in the 
first two hours.’’ 

‘* The crowd around the booth was almost 
too large to manage.’’ 

‘It drew the crowd of the evening.’’ 

‘The cynosure of all eyes, and the most 
crowded spot in the hall.’’ 

‘* Sold the pictures right off for $37.50.”’ 

‘““The attraction of the evening, and the 
money-maker.’”’ 

‘* The most talked-about feature, and drew 
everybody.’’ 

‘* It realized more money than any booth at 
the Fair.’’ 

‘*It was a money-maker from the first hour 
of the Fair and continued so until we closed 
the doors on the last evening.’’ 

‘‘ The very novelty of it attracted scores of 
people, and the striking beauty of the booth 
did the rest.’’ 


We are Glad of All This, naturally. We 
wanted the booth to be a success, because, as 
we said last year, not a little of the success 
of THE JOURNAL has come to it from church 
workers. They have been among its staunch- 
est friends, and thus, in gratitude, it gives 
us pleasure to make this booth possible again 
to the church Fairs of the country for the 
season of 1904-1905. 

So, please read the conditions in the next 
column, observe them carefully, and let the 
applications come in! And may the booth be 
as great a pleasure and source of profit this 
year as it seems to have been last year! 


But, as One Woman Wrote, “ Your 
That is Because 


What the Booth is Like 
How You Can Get it Free 
HE booth is a beautiful concep- 
tion of red and black crépe 
paper—the finest grade of crépe 
paper, in fact, manufactured by 
the Denison Manufacturing Com- 
pany. When put up it stands 11 
feet high and 8 feet square, and 
produces one of the most striking 
effects imaginable. The picture 
on the left is a small reproduction. 
When the twenty reproductions of 
some of the best JoURNAL pictures, 
which accompany each box of mate- 
rials, are hung and in place, few 
booths are more artistic. 


What We Will Send Free 

E WILL send to any one com- 

plying with the conditions 
named below a box containing: 
First, all the crépe paper and 
decorations necessary to trim the 
booth; second, twenty reproduc- 
tions of JoURNAL pictures averag- 
ing 22 x 17 inches each, exclusive 
of the ‘“‘ mounts,’’ printed in one 
color. These pictures are by some 
of the most famous illustrators, 
including Edwin A. Abbey, W. L. 
Taylor, T. de Thulstrup, Alice 
Barber Stephens, and other equally 
well-known artists; third, one large 
picture by W. L. Taylor, printed 
in fourteen colors; fourth, all neces- 
sary signs for the booth; fifth, full 
directions how to make the booth 
so that any carpenter, professional 
or amateur, can put it up (last year 
most churches induced a carpenter todo this 
free as a donation to the church); sixth, full 
directions how to sell the pictures and how to 
make money in the booth. 


How the Booth Makes Money 

HERE are three ways to make money in 

the booth: 

First: To take subscriptions for THE 
JOURNAL; on each subscription the church 
will be authorized to keep twenty-five cents. 
An Indiana girl took 276 subscriptions in 
two nights at a Fair last year. Of course, 
this year, with the increased price to fifteen 
cents a single copy, and the $1.00 yearly sub- 
scription price remaining the same, the secur- 
ing of subscriptions will be even more easy. 

Second: To sell single copies of the maga- 
zine: 300 JOURNALS have been sold in one 
evening at a Fair. 

Third: To sell the pictures or auction them 
off, the total receipts to go to the church: 
nothing to THE JouRNAL. The pictures 
should bring $25 easily. At many Fairs last 
year they brought a higher total. 


What You Must Do 


IRST: You must agree to put up the booth 

exactly according to instructions. 

Second: The booth must be put up in the 
centre of the room where the Fair isheld; not 
against a wall, for the beauty of it lies in 
showing its four sides. Nor must it be put 
up against any other booth. It must be given 
the central position at the Fair. 

Third: It must not be used for any other 
purpose except to take JOURNAL subscrip- 
tions, sell single JOURNAL copies, and sell 
the pictures. Nothing else must be sold at 
the booth or from it. This ts positive. 

Fourth: You must pay the expense of trans- 
portation of the box. It weighs thirty-five 
pounds, and unless otherwise directed it will 
be sent you by express. The average trans- 
portation expense will be from $1.00 to $1.50 
—dependent upon how far you live from 
Philadelphia. 

How to Get the Booth 

F YOU agree to these simple conditions 

write us the following letter as an applica- 
tion for the box: 





‘THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 

Dear Sirs: Please send us, we to pay shipping ex- 
penses, the box containing the necessary material for 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JourRNAL booth, including the 
twenty reproductions of original JOURNAL drawings. 
We intend to use the booth at our Fair to be held at 
(give place here), on (give date here). 

We promise to erect the booth in the centre of the 
room in accordance with the instructions given, and 
agree that the booth shall be used only and exclusively 
for the purpose set forth, and that nothing else shall 
be sold from it or in it. 

This letter must be signed by the chief offi- 
cer of the society under which the Fair is to be 
held, and must be indorsed by the pastor of 
the church. Noapplication by telegraph will 
be considered, and only applications by mail, 
made exactly in the manner above indicated, 
with the pastor’s full signature and indorse- 
ment, will receive attention. 

The supply of booths is limited, and the 
expense and time required to make the ma- 
terial are too great for us to order more. 
Hence, applications meeting the above condi- 
tions in every respect wil! be filled in the 
exact order in which they are received. 

Address 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


| 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
STATIONERS AND DEALERS 
IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 





For 
Brides and 
Bridesmaids 


Tiffany & Co. invite at- 
tention to their large 
stock of rich gem jewelry 
now ready for the fall 
and winter season, 
notably ropes, collars 
and necklaces of pearls. 
Brooches, corsage orna- 
ments, lavallitres, sau- 
toirs, stomachers, tiaras, 
rings.etc., in many beau- 


Wedding 


‘ 
Stationery 
Marriage 
announcements, 
invitations for 
house or church 
weddings, 
admission cards, 
etc., that are cor- 
rect in phrase- 
ology, superior 
in workmanship 
and in shapes 
approved by 
refined taste 


tiful combinations of 

diamonds and other Samples and 

precious stones. prices upon 
request 


Many of the pieces are 
designed with particular 
reference tothe unusual 
qualities of the rare 
gems selected, and the 
beautiful effects thus 
produced are distinctly 
individual in character. 


Wedding certifi- 
cates engrossed 
and illuminated 
on parchment 
arranged asa 
scroll or in folio 
form with white 
morocco cover, 


Designs and Prices gold monogram, 


upon request _ 
Souvenirs for Correspondence 
Solicited 


Bridesmaids and 
Ushers 


Gold bangles, bracelets, 
brooches, rings, stick pins, 


1904 Blue Book 
etc., of novel and fitting 


designs, id giving complete 
— 06, 10.00.88, op list and range of 


prices, sent 
without charge 
to any address 


Tiffany & Co.’s 


Also gold scarf pins, sleeve 
links, pearl cravat pins, 
silver cigarette cases, 
match boxes, etc., for 
ushers 











Union Square, New York 




















liffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They never sell to other dealers 


he: 
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Write for 
‘*The Rookwood Book’’ 


which will take you through the Rook- 
wood Studios, and show you many of the 
most exquisite designs of the celebrated 
Rookwood as nearly as possible in their 
exact colorings. 


Rookwood 
Pottery 


received the world’s highest honors —-the 
Grand Prix at Paris, 1900, over all com- 
petitors from Europe, Asia and America. 


This mark 


is impressed 


and there is 
no Rookwood 


in every piece without it, 


Nba 


Rookwood is for sale by leading dealers 
and at the pottery. 


{ Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Ca 7 


Wide Runner Skates 























Best for PERFECT 
SKATING for 
ON SNOW COASTING 


With straps 8 to l10inch. Like cut 9-10-11 inch. 
Either style, any size, $1.25 per pair, express prepaid. Money 
back if wanted. Postal us for descriptive booklet. 


HANDY THINGS CO., 62 Rowe Street, Ludington, Mich. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
SUPPLI E OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Write for PREE Catalogue. 
DECORATIONS and FAVORS for all occasions. NOVELTIES 
For Sale at Pairs and , for Grab Bags and Fish Poni|'s. 
$10 0O worth of PLAYS, DRILLS. FAIRS, Etc., 
*“HINTS” for 75c. Sample Copy 10c. 


Hints Publishing Co., 53 and 54 Bible House. New Yo: k 
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Mr. Mabie Answers Some 


Idle Comparisons 
of Writers 


HICHisthe 
greater 
writer, 

Shakespeare or 
Dante? J. B.L. 


This is a good ex- 
ample of a class of 
questions which 
are both idle and unintelligent: idle because 
nothing would be gained if the question could 
be answered; unintelligent because in the 
very nature of things the question cannot 
be answered. Such questions are frequently 
asked because the human mind is possessed of 
an insatiable curiosity and a desire to arrange 
people in symmetrical rows. The world 
would not be the gainer if it knew who was 
its greatest man, nor would it be a gainer if 
that man could be put at the head of the row 
and all other great men placed beside him in 
the exact position in which they belonged. 
Such an arrangement would only gratify idle 
curiosity. Dante was greater in some things, 
and Shakespeare greater in others. The 
question reminds one of that other well-known 
and much-debated question : ‘‘ Which was the 
greater, Ceasar or Napoleon?” Healthful 
interest in such men must take a different 
direction, and healthful interest, it may be 
said, is never a matter of curiosity: it is 
always an expression of the desire to gain 
knowledge. 


Tennyson’s “Idylls” Not an Allegory 


Can Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King’’ be 
regarded as an allegory? A. ©. 3. 


No, the “‘Idylls of the King” are not alle- 
gorical, because they do not present abstract 
virtues or vices or ideas personified in human 
form. They may be interpreted, however, in 
a large, poetic way, as a parable. Tennyson 
declared that the group of poems might be 
regarded as a parable of the life of man; that 
the group was the drama of man coming into 
life and wrecking himself by sin. It is not the 
history of a single man or of a generation, but 
of acycle of generations; it must be taken not 
as a piece of history in verse, nor simply as a 
retelling of the old stories of Arthur, but as 
the tale of the warfare between the soul and 
the senses. In an admirable brief introduc- 
tion to the “‘Idylls of the King” Doctor 
van Dyke says that in the King. the higher 
nature rules, he is true to the best he knows. 
In Lancelot and Guinevere the victory is 
sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other, but both are led astray and are not true 
to their vows. In Vivien, Tristram and others 
the sensual nature triumplis and they are 
false in all things. The Idylls were written 
as poems, as works of art, not as sermons or 
for ethical ends. They must be read and 
enjoyed as poems, as works of art; but this 
does not prevent discernment of the parable 
which is contained in them. All the greatest 
poetry contains parables. 


Buried His Manuscripts 

What famous man buried his manuscripts in 

his wife’s coffin, and were they ever recovered ? 
ALICE. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti entombed with his 
wife, to whom he was passionately attached, 
manuscripts of various poems, and these man- 
uscripts were later, upon the urgent solicita- 
tion of his friends, taken from Mrs. Rossetti’s 
grave. 


Browning and Shakespeare Contrasted 


How does Browning’s method of treating 

character differ from that of Shakespeare? 
E. R. 

Browning’s method of treating character 
differs from Shakespeare's in that it is less 
objectively dramatic. It is a study of motives 
and a subtle or powerful analysis of them, 
rather than a disclosure of motives through 
action. In Shakespeare the prime object is 
always to join the deed to the doer and make 
him reap the consequences of it, and in all 
the plays the chief actors stand out by reason 
of what thev do. They often make long 
speeches, and many things are said by them, 
but they reveal themselves in action. In 
Browning, on the other hand, action is sub- 
ordinate to character; and such figures as 
those of “ Luria”? and ‘‘ King Charles” are 
brought out with striking clearness, largely 
by their own explanations of what is in their 
hearts. 


Why Poetry is Not in Favor 


If it is true that poetry is not desired by 
editors, and very little of it is accepted, what 
is the reason for this? Do editors consider 
that the public does not read poetry? 

SYRACUSE, 


So little poetry is written at present that it 
is not easy to decide whether the public cares 
for it or not. Whenever a vigorous, vital, 
fresh, imaginative bit of poetry has been 
written of late years it has been eagerly read 
by a very considerable number of people, and, 
as a rule, widely reproduced. It certainly. is 
not true that the great majority of editors of 
magazines and newspapers of standing do not 
desire poetry. The editors of many periodi- 
cals desire it very much indeed, but they can- 
not get it. There is an abundance of good 
verse, much of it correct, wholesome and 
well-phrased, but there is very little poetry. 
If to-day a great poet were to appear in 
England or America with the power of touch- 
ing the thought, the life or the ideals of the 
time with a strong hand, of reading the signs 
of the times or the story of the human heart 
with fresh eyes, giving his measures the lift of 
the imagination, the glow and movement of 
passion, he would have a great response from 
the whole English-speaking world. There is 
some excellent poetry written to-day, but it is 
almost lost in the vast production of verse. 
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Literary Questions 


Stanley Weyman 








Five Rules for Submitting a Manuscript 


What are the five cardinal rules to observe 

in the submission of a manuscript to an editor? 
D. W. 

1. Use paper of substantial weight. 

2. Write on but one side of each sheet. 

3. Write legibly; if possible, have your 
manuscript copied by a typewriter. 

4. Always sign your name and address to 
every manuscript. 

5. If you accompany a manuscript with a 
letter to the editor make your communication 
brief. Tell him who you are and whether you 
have done any other literary work, but do not 
explain to him what you have tried to doin 
the manuscript which you submit; if it does 
not explain itself your letter will not help 
matters. 

If your manuscript is returned do not 
assume that the editor is ignorant, prejudiced 
or commercial. There may be some reason 
either in the matter or the manner of your 
manuscript which explainsits return. A clear 
perception of such a defect, if there be a 
defect, may contribute toward the acceptance 
of the next manuscript. 


Which is George Eliot’s Masterpiece? 
Which of George Eliot’s works is considered 
her masterpiece, and why? BROWN. 


It is sometimes possible from a group of 
works to select one and call it the writer’s 
masterpiece. Probably most people would 
agree in regarding ‘Vanity Fair” as 
Thackeray’s masterpiece, and ‘‘ Pére Goriot’”’ 
as Balzac’s, and ‘‘Anna Karénina”’ as 
Tolstoi’s; but there is no such agreement in 
regard to the works of George Eliot. The best 
of those works are ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘ The Mill 
on the Floss,” ‘‘ Silas Marner,”’ and the short 
stories in ‘‘Scenes from Clerical Life.’’ Of 
these ‘‘Silas Marner’’ is, on the whole, the 
most artistic piece of work, ‘‘ The Mill on the 
Floss’’ the most dramatic, and ‘‘Adam Bede” 
the best all-around piece of fiction, with George 
Eliot’s humor represented at its best. 


Self-Culture is Possible Through Books 


Is self-culture possible through the reading 
of books where one’s boyhood surroundings 
were hard and no education could be secured ? 

CONWELL. 

Yes; self-educated men are found every- 
where. They are less numerous than so-called 
self-made men, but they are quite as much in 
evidence if one looks for them. Education is 
largely a matter of books, of observation and 
of time; he who knows how to use books, how 
to study men and how to make the most of 
such time as he can command may become an 
educated man. Such men have learned lan- 
guages, arts, literature and the sciences. 
There are some kinds of training which a man 
cannot secure without schools and teaching, 
but any man who has half an hour a day at his 
command and who has access to books may 
gain the intelligence, the ripeness, the judg- 
ment and the sound taste which go a long way 
toward what is called culture. To become 
cultivated one must be willing to be self- 
denying, patient and invincibly industrious; 
he who is willing to pay the price may com- 
pass the great end of self-developmert. 


Three Musical Stories 


Please name two or three good novels about 
musical life. Essex. 


“Charles Auchester”? was widely read a 
generation ago and is still interesting as re- 
vealing the sentiment of miusic-lovers in 
Mendelssohin’s time. ‘‘The First Violin” 
and “ Alcestis” are among the most popular 
musical stories of later years. 


Which are Scott’s Best Stories? 


Please give a list of the best novels of Scott, 
and characterize them. IVANHOE. 


“‘Tvanhoe’’ is probably the best known in 
the long list of Scott’s novels, and is, perhaps, 
as widely known as any novel in literature. 
Its interest lies in its pictorial representation 
of life in the feudal period, its effective sketch- 
ing of the background of a picturesque age, 
and its contrast of types of character. It is 
not a great novel in the sense in which “‘ Vanity 
Fair’’ is great; it is not so powerful as ‘‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian,” nor so fresh and genu- 
ine a piece of writing as ‘‘ Rob Roy’”’; but it 
is singularly effective from a pictorial point 
of view. ‘ Waverley,” which has had an 
immense popularity, is not strong in construc- 
tion ; it is asuccession of incidents rather than 
a well-knit story ; but it is full of life and move- 
ment, its actors appeal to the imagination, and 
Meg Merrilies is one of Scott’s great creations. 
The stories of Scotch character —‘‘* Rob Roy,” 
*“Old Mortality,” ‘‘The Abbot”? and “ The 
Monastery’’— were written out of intimate 
knowledge of the people and the country, and 
are full of heart and humor. ‘ Kenilworth” 
is full of striking effects, secured by a broad, 
simple treatment of semi-historical material. 
“The Heart of Midlothian” is, perhaps, the 
most moving because the most deeply felt of 
all Scott’s novels: a very human and pathetic 
tale, in which two or three figures are likely to 
live for many generations. ‘‘ The Bride of 
Lammermoor” has rare refinement and 
pathos of feeling, and one of the first of 
American writers used to call it the most 
beautiful of English novels. ‘‘ Quentin Dur- 
ward” is a good story of adventure, with a 
very interesting study of Louis XI and of the 
close of the feudal age. 


” 


as a Writer 


Will you kindly 
give a critical es- 
timate of Stanley 
J. Weyman’s ro- 
mances? Do you 
consider that he 
has acquired for 
himself a distinct- 
ive style? Would you say that his chief forte 
is dramatic narration? Is he to be classed at 
all with Scott and Dumas in the galaxy of 
historical romancers ? HUGHES. 


Stanley Weyman is a writer of interesting 
romances who has an unusual gift as a story- 
teller. Inseveral cases, as in ‘‘ Under the Red 
Robe”? and ‘‘A Gentleman of France,’’ he 
invented an excellent plot, kept the reader in 
suspense in regard to the way in which things 
would work out, and told his story in a fresh 
and graphic style. He belongs in the same 
general class as Dumas and Scott, but he is 
not to be ranked in any way with writers of 
their rank. His style has some individuality, 
but it lacks distinction, and it is not easy to 
indicate any preéminent quality in it. 


Henry James as a Novelist 


Why is Henry James called the psychol- 
ogist in fiction? Is there not an element of 
psychology in all fiction? Which do you re- 
gard as Mr. James’s more important stories? 

T. W. 


There is an element of psychology in all fic- 
tion which deals with character. In novels of 
adventure this element is very slight because 
the interest turns almost wholly on incident. 
There is very little psychology in novels of ac- 
tion; in such stories character is disclosed by 
what men do, not by what is said about them. 
Psychological interest depends, as a rule, on 
searching analysis and on the complexity and 
subtlety or obscurity of motives. In Thack- 
eray’s novels there is a good deal of analysis 
and a great deal of comment on character; 
but the motives described are generally sim- 
ple and the characters described generally 
lack complexity ; there is, moreover, consid- 
erable action. In Mr. James’s novels there is 
almost no action, the motives of the characters 
are complex, and the method is one of search- 
ing analysis. Most novelists give us results; 
Mr, James gives us processes. He turns the 
search-light on feeling, emotion, temperament ; 
traces the motive through the whole range of 
expression; modifies, qualifies and elaborates 
his statement until we feel that we are study- 
ing a character rather than reading a story. 
Several streams of emotion, passion, motive 
flow together in every action; in Mr. James’s 
stories these streams are separated, defined 
and traced back to their sources. His later 
work has shown an excess of the analytical 
over the dramatic or narrative interest, and 
while much of his work has high value as an 
intellectual feat or achievement it has compar- 
atively slight value as fiction, and, therefore, 
as literature. Those who are most deeply in- 
terested in Mr. James as a type of mind will 
attach the greater importance to ‘‘ The Wings 
of a Dove”’ and ‘‘ The Ambassadors” ; those 
who are most deeply interested in him as a 


writer of novels will attach the greater import- | 


ance to “‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” ‘‘ Roderick 
Hudson,’”’ ‘‘ The American,” “‘ The Portrait of 
a Lady,” and to those later short stories of 
which “‘ The Lesson of the Master” and ‘“‘ The 
Real Thing’’ may serve as examples. 


The Time of “ Midsummer Nisht’s Dream” 


When was the action of Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” supposed to 
have taken place? Would not Theseus’s 
speech to Helena indicate that the action of 
the play took place after the birth of Christ? 

j. B. A. S. 


It is impossible to answer this question, and 
if it could be answered no light would be 
thrown upon the play. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” like his “ The 
Tempest,’’ belongs wholly on the stage of the 
imaginary world. It is a bit of poetry, pure 
and simple. There are various references in 
the play which suggest different periods, but 
they are not essential to the play, which be- 
longs to no time, country or people, but is 
projected wholly into the ideal world. 


The Story of “ They” 


What is your interpretation of Mr. Kipling’s 
story of “‘ They’’? 3. T. 


There are many delicate and significant 
touches of imagination in ‘‘ They ” which have 
their part in the unfolding of Mr. Kipling’s 
idea and which disclose the quality of his art. 
Putting these aside, the story describes the 
experience of a father who has lost a child, 
who, on a trip in an automobile in a familiar 
part of England, finds himself in an unfamiliar 
wood which, with the ancient house and gar- 
den, lies, evidently, in the country of the im- 
agination, like the island in ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
and the Forest of Arden. The mistress of 
this house is a beautiful blind woman who is 
childless, but has a passionate love for chil- 
dren, and the house is peopled with the spirits 
of children who have died and are drawn by 
the great love of the blind woman. The wood, 
the house and the gardens are invisible save 
to the spiritually-minded and to those who 
have lost children. The father feels their 
presence in the house without seeing them, 
but when the kiss of his dead child falls in his 
hand he understands. The realism of the 
automobile, the coarse-minded farmer, the 
scene in the village where a child falls sud- 
denly ill, bring out vividly the delicate feelin 
and beautiful quality of a story which recalls 
“The Brushwood Boy.”’ 
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DANIEL LOW & CO. “si 


14-E Gold Settings. Illustrations actual size. 

5568 Brooch and Pendant, Nine fine Dia- 
monds, $70.00. 

Diamond Rings, ‘liffany settings, 
50015 $25.00. 50011 $50.00 
50009 $75.00. 50007 $100.00 

50074 Diamond Ring, latest set- 
ting, $67.00. 
DIAMONDS BY MAIL 

The selling of diamonds by 

mail has been a special fea- 

ture of our business for a 

great many years, and 

we quote the lowest 
prices on fine stones. 

SEND 

FOR OUR 

CATA- 

LOG. 
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GOLD JEWELRY 
Solid 14-K Gold. Illustrations actual size. 


8427 Brooch, rose gold, whole pearl, baroque 
pearl, $4.50. 8453 Brooch, finely enam- 
eled, whole pearl, $4.25. 8544 Scarf 
Pin, rose finish, baroque pearl, $2.25. 
8885 Hat Pin, rose finish, $2.00. 
9252 Links, stiff bar, bean shaped 
end, rose finish, with genuine 
diamond, $10.00. 9253 Same 
without diamond, $3.75. 
9531 Safety Pin, baroque 
pearl, $1.00. 9903 Scarf 
Pin, whole pearl,$1.00. 
Any article advertised 
sent safely prepaid 
on receipt of price. 
MONEY RE- 
FUNDED 
should it 
fail to 
please 











NOVELTIES 


Sterling Silver. Illustrations one-third scale, 


702 Glove Darner, 4 in. long, 45c. 833 
Porcupine Cushion, sterling head and 
feet, $1.00. 1406 Paper Knife, 6% in. 
long,25c. 1448 Key Ring, wishbone, 
50c. 1525* Scarf Pin Holder, with 
ribbon, 60c. 2086* Collar But- 
ton Box and Scarf Pin Holder, 
$1.25. *Price does not include pins. 


THE SCARF PIN 
HOLDERS 

are new this season, and 
help to solve the ques- 
tion‘ Whattoget for 
a man?" Many 
other suggestions 
will be found 
in our Year 
Book. 
A copy 
sent 


Sree 








Sterling Silver. Illustrations one-third scale. 
48 Santa Claus rattle, 4 in. long, mother of 
pearl,$1.75. 934 Food pusher,with Hey- 
diddle-diddle design on the lower end, 
$1.25. 964 Baby spoon, Little Miss 
Muffet in bowl, $1.00. 1028 Alpha- 
bet napkin ring,144 in. wide, $1.00, 
1217 Christmas Teaspoon, full 
size, with appropriate design 
on handle and bow], $1.50. 


OUR YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1905 

contains numberless 
suggestions for 
Christmas. Over 
200 pages of il- 
lustrations. 
WRITE 
FOR 
iT. 





934 : 
TOILET SILVER 


AN ATTRACTIVE, WELL-MADE STERLING SIL- 
VER SET AT A VERY LOW PRICE. 


2317 Handle Mirror, diam. 444 in., $5.50. 

2318 Hair Brush, length 84% in., $2.75. ‘ 
2319 Ladies’ Comb, length 7% in., 
75c. 2321 Whisk Broom, length 9 
in., $1.25. 2322 Soap Box, cellu- 
loid lined, length 34 in., $2.75. 
2323 Salve Box, 50c. 


Write for a copy of our cata- 
log, if you wish to buy any 
sterling silver toilet arti- 
cles for Christmas. We 
carry thelargest stock 
in the U.S. Our cat- 
alog contains 30 
sets in sterling 
silver and six 
inebony with 
sterling 
mount- 4 








TABLE SILVER 


Sterling Silver. Illustrations one-third scale. 
2271 Beef Fork, 5%4 in. long, $1.25. 
2280 Cheese Kuife, 6 in. long, $1.00. 
2327 Tea Strainer, gray finish, 5% in. 
long, $1.75. 
STERLING SILVER FOR THE TABLE 
Thirty complete patterns in Spoons 
and Forks, and many odd pieces 
are shown in 

OUR YEAR BOOK 

FOR 1905. 

It contains over 200 pages 
of illustrations of the 
best things in Solid 
Gold and Ster- 
ling Silver 
WRITE 
FOR A 
COPY. 
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DANIEL LOW & CO. 


227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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The Court of Last Resort 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 


Questions of Art Answered by Professor John C. Van Dyke, Author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. 
Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of “ The New York Sun.” 
Questions of the Drama Answered by Mr. Brander Matthews, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia College. 














The Origin of Modern Mural Decoration 
Does modern mural decoration owe its growth or 
any of its characteristics to the Pre-Raphaelite 
school of art? —T. H. 


@ No. There has always been mural decoration 
of some sort since Egyptian and Assyrian days. 
Pre-Raphaelitism with Burne-Jones and William 
Morris expressed itself to some degree in wall 
paintings, stained glass and the like; but Baudry, 
Galland, Puvis de Chavannes and the French 
painters have had more influence upon modern 
work than the Pre-Raphaelites. At the present 
time there is no strong tradition governing mural 
decoration. The tendency is to do something new 
and startling, and the result is often more startling 
than artistic. JC. Fee 


What is Realistic Acting? 
What is realistic acting, and wherein does it differ 
from other styles of acting that are considered good 
or meritorious by competent critics ?— WILLIAM C. 


@ All good acting must suggest the reality of actual 
life; and, on the other hand, all good acting must 
generalize, omitting many of the trivialities of mere 
fact. Some actors, notably Signora Duse, prefer 
to bring out the realities, while others, notably Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, tend to a broader generalization, 
shrinking from the less important details of life. 
The difference between the two points of view is a 
difference only of degree; it is not essential nor is it 
important. B. M. 


Two Full Moons in a Month 
Can there be two full moons in one month ?— 
ELSIE. 


€ ‘There were two full moons in March of this year 
—on March first and again on March thirty-first. 
The same phenomenon also occurred on July first 
and thirty-first, 1901, and on August first and thirty- 
first, 1898; so it recurs at periodic intervals of 
less than three years. The explanation is that the 
lunar month and the calendar month are not of the 
same length. The period from full moon to full 
moon is a little more than twenty-nine days and 
twelve hours, while the length of all the calendar 
months, except February, is thirty or thirty- -one 
days. So there may be two full moons in any 
month except February. F.B. W. 


Is There an Absolute Tempo? 

(1) Is there an absolute, unvarying time for every 
musical composition, and will different musicians 
in interpreting the same composition use exactly 
the same tempo, or will the time in which the com- 
position is played depend upon the temperament of 
the player? (2) Does the word ‘* Vivace” indicate 
in all cases a rapid tempo, or does it refer only to 
manner ?— W. T. H. 


€ (1) Theoretically there is an absolute tempo for 
every composition — namely, that in which the com- 
poser conceived it. But interpreters do not always 
find that tempo, and some cannot put vitality into 
a reading except at an incorrect tempo. Therefore 
it may fairly be said that tempo is largely influenced 
by the temperament of the player. Nevertheless 
what Wagner said is strictly true -— to wit, that it is 
the interpreter’s first duty to find the right tempo; 
then all the rest will come easily. (2) ‘* Vivace”’ 
is employed by composers with reference sometimes 
to speed, sometimes to manner, and sometimes to 
both. W.J. ff. 


Tapestries by the Old Masters 


Were not some of Raphael’s finest pictures 
painted originally as tapestry designs? Was this 
not true of France’s greatest earlier painters? Why 
do not some of our modern painters turn to this 
work? Do they consider it beneath the art of the 
painter ?—T. s. 


€ Raphael’s cartoons (seven of the originals are 
now in the South Kensington Museum) were de- 
signed for tapestries which were afterward made at 
Arras, Flanders, and hung in the Vatican at Rome. 
The founding of the ‘‘Manufacture des Gobelins ”’ 
resulted in Le Brun becoming the director and 
also the designer of many of the famous tapestries 
made there. Since his day many painters of high 
rank have rendered similar service to the French 
Government. No doubt many of our painters 
would be glad to design tapestries but they do not 
get the chance. Tapestry weaving is not carpet 
weaving. It requires a very valuable plant, the 
best of materials, skilled artists and skilled artisans. 
We have no such establishment as the Gobelins 
in the United States. a GF. 


The Key of the Bastille 
Is the key of the Bastille in the United States? 
And if it is, how did it get here, and why is it here? 
— LEONARD. 


¢ It hangs in the main hall of Washington’s man- 
sion at Mount Vernon. When the Bastille was 
stormed on July 14, 1789, by the populace of Paris, 
the great iron key of the main entrance was taken 
to the Hétel de Ville and given to Lafayette, who 
commanded the Naticnal Guard. He sent it on 
March 17, 1790, in care of Thomas Paine, who was 
in London, to Washington, as the tribute of 
‘a missionary of liberty to its patriarch.” 
Washington’s letter acknowledging its receipt, 
dated August 11, 1790, 
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The Story of the Nibelungen 
What is, in brief, the story of Wagner’s ‘* Ring of 
the Nibelungen’’ ?— CLARA Ss. 


@ The story cannot be told in brief, yet an attempt 
may be made. A god sins against the high moral 
law, which is above him. He cannot escape the 
consequences of his sin, yet he tries. He creates a 
race of heroes, one of whom, acting of his own free 
will, is to make the necessary atonement. That 
hero is betrayed and led astray by one of the sons 
of evil arrayed against the god. ‘The hero dies. 
Then the god’s daughter, who was the hero’s wife 
and who was betrayed with him, perceives the mean- 
ing of all the events of the tragedy and comprehends 
her sire’s plan. She makes the atonement and 
immolates herself on the dead hero’s funeral pyre, 
thus releasing the god from the consequences of his 
sin. ‘* Das Kheingold,’’ the prologue drama, tells 
the story of the theft. ‘* Die Walkiire’’ sets forth 
the creation of the hero. ‘‘ Siegfried’’ shows the 
maturing of the hero and the completion of his 
manhood by the love of woman. ‘‘ Gétterdimme- 
rung ’’ depicts the death of the hero, the immolation 
of the heroine, and the purification of the gods by 
fire. It is really an interesting story. Why not 
read it? de Be 


The First Painting of Our Savior 
Who painted the first picture of Jesus Christ? 
Were there artists at the time He lived, and if not 
where were the features by which He Was repre- 
sented taken from ?—L. A. W. 


@ There is no authentic likeness of the Christ. 
The Mosaic Decalogue forbade the image, and 
Palestine never had any pictorial art. According 
to Church tradition, St. Luke was a painter and 
painted the Virgin, and again, by the same author- 
ity, St. Veronica, who wiped the face of the Christ 
as He sank beneath the cross on the way to Calvary, 
received upon her handkerchief the imprint of His 
features. But the Veronica handkerchiefs and the 
St. Luke pictures existent in churches and galleries 
to-day were not painted until after the eighth cen- 
tury. ‘The face of the Christ that we know at the 
present time came about in this way: The church 
at Rome in early Christian times accepted the 
young Orpheus as a type of Christ, and he is first 
pictured in the Catacombs as Orpheus charming the 
animals of the wood by his music. He is young, 
handsome, classic and wears Roman costumes. 
The Byzantine type, which originated in the Eastern 
Church at Constantinople, pictured the Christ as 
a sad-faced, sorrow-laden man of years with large, 
round eyes, long beard and bowed shoulders. The 
warrant for this conception is found in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah: *‘ He hath no form nor 
comeliness; and when we shall see Him, there 
is no beauty that we should desire Him. He is 
despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.” 

This Byzantine type came into Italy from 
Constantinople with Byzantine art at Ravenna in 
the fifth century, and eventually displaced the 
Orphic type. In the fourteenth century Giotto and 
others, working on this Byzantine type, Italianized 
it and gave it new life. 

Finally Leonardo da Vinci in his ‘* Last Supper’’ 
painted the head of the Savior that has been ac- 
cepted as the type ever since. Fe Ge Fo ee 


Around the World in Ten Seconds 


Is the statement that New Year’s greetings were 
sent around the world by the United States 
Government in January of this year in ten seconds 
correct? And, if so, how was the message sent, 
and how many miles of wire had it tocross ?—H. K. 


© The statement is only partly correct. Five min- 
utes before midnight the operators of most of the 
telegraph and cable systems girdling the earth 
ceased sending messages and listened for this novel 
New Year’s greeting, and just as the electric spark 
announced 1904 from the great transmitting clock 
in the Naval Observatory at Washington, the time 
signals went flashing westward, reaching California 
in five one-hundredths of a second and Australia 
in less than four seconds. The effort to circle the 
globe failed, however, as the Eastern Extension, 
Australasia and China Telegraph Company felt 
unable to interrupt its regular business at this time. 
But as the signals also went eastward, reaching 
England in one and one-third seconds, thus speed- 
ing around almost two-thirds of the globe in but 
little more than five seconds, the completion uf the 
circuit in ten seconds or less in the effort to be made 
next New Year’s Eve seems not improbable. The 
message was transmitted to Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, 
the Fiji Islands, and many places off the main 
route, and traversed alto; gether about 300,000 miles 
of wire. F. B. W. 


Mr. Sargent and Perspective 
Does Mr. Sargent in his portraits disregard all 
the laws of perspective ?—- ADELAIDE R. 


@ No. Mr. Sargent’s perspective is correct 
enough. It sometimes looks ‘‘ queer’’ to us be- 
cause it is a little unusual at times, but in the 
matter of the actual appearance the painter’s eye is 
more reliable than that of his audience. Linear 
perspective at best is about the easiest and cheapest 
of painters’ accomplishments; but eria/ perspec- 
tive, which involves ‘‘ values,’’ and for which Mr. 
Sargent is justly praised, is decidedly more diffi- 
cult to render. fe Ge Be OR 





refers to it as ‘* the token 
of the victory gained by 
liberty over despotism.” 
With the key Lafayette 
sent a pencil drawing of 
the Bastille, *‘ just as it 
looked a few days after I 
ordered its demolition.” 
F. B. W. 
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TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


All questions for this page must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, | 
A selection of questions for answer in print will 
Questions must absolutely be confined 








The Age of the World 
Can any trustworthy estimate of the world’s age 
be made ? — GLENDORA. 


€ More than two hundred attempts to estimate the 
world’s age have been made by leading authorities, 
and there is a difference of over 3500 years between 
their lowest and highest computations. The most | 
familiar date given for the Creation is that of 
Archbishop Usher, 4004 B. C., which makes the | 
world 5908 years old. Other notable reckonings 
are the Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek Septuagint and 
Byzantine, which respectively make the world 5665, 
6197, 7132 and 7413 years old. These computa- 
tions are based on well-authenticated dates in human 
history. But others, made by scientists and based 
on geologic data, estimate that the earth is from ten 


million to four hundred million years old. | 


B. W. 


Substituting Sharps for Flats 
Piease explain the necessity of enharmonic modu- 
lations —the substituting of sharps for flats, or of 
the flats for sharps, as itis often found in Wagner’s 
music.— AFTON. 


¢ Enharmonic modulation is one of the glories of 





modern music. Much of the richness and elasticity 
of our harmony is due to the fact that, starting in 
any simple key, say that of C major, we can roam 
at will through all the others and yet return to our 
starting point. 


We could not do this if G-sharp | 


and A-flat, A-sharp and B-flat were not the same | 


notes. It is by taking advantage of such facts that 
the composer makes some of his most beautiful 
modulations. He passes from A-flat directly to 
E-natural, for instance, by making use of the 
E-flat in the former key as D-sharp in the dominant 
chord of the latter. In making such modulations, 
especially through complex successions of chords, 
composers often write in sharps instead of flats, or 
vice versa, simply to make the music easier to read. 
A modulation through A-sharp minor into G-flat, 
for example, may be simplified by changing the 
A-sharp minor into B-flat minor. W. J. H. 


“Hamlet” with Hamlet Left Out 
Has the play of ‘* Hamlet ’’ ever been played with 
the part of Hamlet left out ?— Lucy. 


@ There is a tradition that a manager in Ireland 
once announced a performance of ‘* Hamlet ”’ with 
the part of the Prince of Denmark omitted. But I 
doubt if the tradition has any foundation in fact. 
B.M. 


The Nation of the Strongest Modern Painters 


What country to-day has the strongest school of 
modern painters? Is it not Holland? —F. J. P. 


@ No. France leads in art. There are some 
excellent painters in Holland as there are in 
Scandinavia, England, Germany, America; but 
Paris has been the great centre of art for many 
years. With all the silliness and flippancy that 
French art must stand sponsor for, it is still the 
most complete of modern times. CLD 


The Fugue and Bach 
(1) How was the fugue developed? (2) Which 
one of the fugues of Bach is considered the most 
beautiful ?— H. Ww. T. 


C (1) The fugue was developed through the intro- 
duction into music of the principle of imitation, 
which is the repetition in one voice or part of a mel- 
odic idea previously heard in another. Imitation 
made its appearance in some of the writings of the 
French masters as early as the beginning of the 
twelfth century. By the thirteenth century the prin- 
ciples of double counterpoint had been established. 


Double counterpoint is simply imitation carried to | 


a high perfection. The laws of counterpoint under- 








lay all the great church choral music up to the end | 


of the sixteenth century. At that time instrumental 
music began a vigorous independent career, and 
its composers, imitating the church style, intro- 
duced contrapuntal writing into it, and from this 
the fugue was ultimately developed. (2) It is not 
possible to say which of Bach’s fugues is considered 
the most beautiful. Critics differ on that point. 
‘ods Me 


Can Art be Taught? 
Is it possible for a person really to learn art in 
the art schools ?— w. M. R. 


Cc Yes, the technical and material side of it. You 
can learn the grammar of art in almost any of the 
large art schools, but what you shall say with your 
grammar depends largely upon yourself. Educa- 
tion of any sort merely enables you to use to the 
best advantage wha: original endowment you may 
possess. Art schools train hands and eyes and 
cultivate taste to a certain extent; but they do not 
supply genius. IG Fe 


The Key-Note A-Natural 

What is the origin of the key-note A-natural, and 
why is every musical instrument tuned up by the 
sound of this note ? — AIME. 
¢ All instruments are not tuned up by the sound 
of A. Organs, for example, are tuned by C. The 
inquirer, however, probably refers to the stringed 
instruments of the orchestra. These are tuned by 
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the note A because every one of them has an A | subscribers to this most practical home and art magazine, and for 


string, and the pitch of this can be properly estab- 
lished by comparing it 
with the A of some in- 
strument with a fixed 
tuning. The A for tun- 
ing orchestral strings is 
sounded by the oboe, 
which is of all the wind 
instruments least affected 
by changes in tempera- 
ture. WJ. Ha. 


The individual writers 


| (1904 and 1905) for only $4.00, 


A FEW of THE THINGS 
YOU CAN DO WITH 


The 


Metrostyle 
PIANOLA 


YOU CAN PLAY some of the compositions for 
which Paderewski is famed in concert, accord- 
ing to Paderewski’s own interpretation, and 
so certified over his own siguature. 

YOU CAN PLAY Moszkowski’s Valses just as 
the clever and versatile composer intended 
them to be played. 


YOU CAN RENDER Richard Strauss’ “ Trau- 
merei,” with all of the delicate tempo shad- 
ings which Dr. Strauss himself has embodied 
in the Metrostyle line. 


YOU CAN STUDY the music-drama,“ Parsifal,” 
under the tuition of Alfred Hertz, for this 
famous Wagnerian conductor has metrostyled 
his interpretations for the Pianola. 


YOU CAN ENJOY Chaminade’s dainty salon- 
music, giving the different compositions with 
the many subtle effects which the composer 
herself has decreed are essential to a proper 
rendition. 


YOU CAN PLAY Beethoven’s great “ Fidelio” 
overture with the aid of the authorized inter- 
pretation made specially for the Metrostyle 
Pianola by Emil Paur, the eminent Beethoven 
authority and former Director of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, 

YOU CAN PLAY Chopin’s “ Black Key Etude” 
and many others of the master’s compositions 
with all the ritardandoes, accelerandves, etc. 
which distinguish the public performances of 
Hurold Bauer, the eminent virtuoso. 

YOU CAN PLAY Sousa’s favorite march, “ The 
Stars and Stripes Forever,” with the charac- 
teristics and mannerisms which have made 
America’s foremost bandmaster famous the 
world over. 


All of these things and hundreds of others 
are possible to owners of the Metrostyle 
Pianola. They are not possible with 
any other make of piano-player and 











most of them not even in hand playing. 


N°? advertisement or combination of 

written words can adequately pre- 
sent the immense possibilities for pleas- 
ure contained in the Pianola. The 
instrument must be seen and heard to 
be fully appreciated. Let us send you 
the address of our nearest agent, who 
will take pleasure in demonstrating the 
latest model of Pianola to you. This in- 
formation will be forwarded promptly 
upon application, together with interest- 
ing descriptive literature which ought 
to be in the hands of every music-lover. 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


The prices of the Metrostyle Pianola are $250 
and $300. We havea few instruments taken in 
exchange for more expensive styles which we 
will sell for $150, They are not the latest 
model, but are acknowledged to be the best type 
of piano- player, with the exception of the Metro- 
style Pianola, ‘These exchanged Pianolas have 
been put in perfect order and will be sold under 
the full guarantee of the manufacturers. Should 
you purchase one of these instruments at this 
special price and desire within three months to ex- 
change it for the Metrostyle model, we will allow 
the full amount you paid for it on an exchange. 





In writing, mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Ssbstle6y io THE ART INTERCHANGE 


It is the OLDEST, BEST AND MOST PROGRESSIVE ART 
AND HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Indispensable 
to Art Workers, and an invaluable guide in ALL. BRANCHES 
OF HOME DECORATION —35 cents a copy at all dealers. 
One year $4.00, six months $2. 


Special Offer To ote THE ART INTERCHANGE into 


new homes, and thatevery JOURNAL reader may 
see the high character of our work, we will send to any address 
for only 25 cents, a epecigen copy, with two beautiful compan- 
ion pictures — —each 10 x 35 inches. These 
two studies alone sell = all for #00 
Special Limited Half Price Offers— For $2.00 you 
will get THE ART INTERCHANGE omeiee for 10 MONTHS 
( -» 1904, to June, 1905). For $4.00 we will enter you for 1905 
and send you all months for 1904 free — thus giving you two years 
We want every one to become 


this reason make these offers. All the ope color and other sup- 
lements will be included. W, or you be too 
te. Illustrated Catalog free. 














THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th St., New York 
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Japanese Fairy Tales 


The Wonderful Teakettle 


LONG, long time 
ago, at the tem- 
ple of Morinji, 

in the province of 
Kotsuke, there lived 
an old priest 

This old priest was 
very fond of the cere 
monial preparing and 
drinking of tea known 
as Chanoyu; indeed, it was his chief interest 
and pleasure in life to conduct this ceremony. 

One day he chanced to find in a second- 
hand shop a very nice-looking old teakettle, 
which he bought and took home with him, 
highly pleased by its fine shape and artistic 
appearance. 

Next day he brought out his new purchase, 
and sat for a long time turning it around on 
this side and on that, and admiring it. 

“You are a regular Beauty, that’s what 
you are,’’ he said. ‘‘I shall invite all my 
friends to the Chanoyu, and how astonished 
they will be at finding such an exquisite 
kettle as this! ”’ 

He placed his treasure on the top of a box 
where he could see it to the best advantage, 
and sat admiring it and planning how he 
should invite his guests. After a while he 
became’ drowsy and began to nod, and at last 
fell forward, his head on his desk, fast asleep. 


or 


Then a wonderful transformation took 
place. The teakettle began to move. From 
its spout appeared a hairy head, at the other 
side out came a fine, bushy tail, next, four 
feet made themselves visible, while fine fur 
seemed gradually to cover the surface of the 
kettle. At last, jumping off the box, it began 
capering about the room for all the world 
just like a badger. 

Three young novices, who were at study in 
the next room, heard the noise, and, when 
one of them peeped through the sliding doors, 
what was his astonishment to see the teakettle 
on four feet, dancing up and down the room! 

He cried out: ‘‘ Oh! what a horrible thing! 
The teakettle is changed into a badger!”’ 

‘* What!’ said the second novice, ‘‘ do you 
mean to say that the teakettle is turned into 
a badger? What nonsense!’’ So saying, he 
pushed his companion to one side and peeped 
in, but he, also, was terrified by what he saw, 
and screamed: ‘‘It’s a goblin! It’s coming 
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at us; let us run away! 
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Thethird novice was not so easily frightened. 

‘Come, this is good fun,’’ said he; ‘‘ how 
the creature does jump, to be sure! I will 
rouse the master and let him see, too.’’ 

So he went into the room and shook the 
priest, crying: ‘‘ Wake! Master, wake! A 
strange thing has happened.”’ 

‘“What’s the matter?’’ said the old man, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘‘ What a noisy fellow!’’ 

‘Any one would be noisy when such a 
strange thing as this is going on. Only look, 
master, your teakettle has got feet and is 
running about.’’ 

“What! What! What! What’s that you 
say?’’ asked the priest again. ‘‘ The kettle 
got feet! What’s this! Let me see!”’ 

But by the time the old man was thoroughly 
roused the teakettle had turned into its ordi- 
nary shape, and stood on its box again. 

‘“ What foolish young fellows you are!’’ 
said the priest. ‘‘ There stands a kettle on 
the top of a box; surely there is nothing very 
strange in that. No, no, I have heard of the 
rolling-pin that grew a pair of wings and flew 
away, but, long as I have lived, never have 
I heard before of a teakettle walking about 
on its own feet. You will never make me 
believe that.’’ 

But for all that, the priest was a little 
uneasy in his mind, and kept thinking of the 
incident all that day. When evening came, 
and he was alone in his room, he took down 
the kettle, filled it with water, and set it upon 
the embers to boil, intending to make some 
tea. But as soon as the water began to boil 
—‘‘ Hot! Hot!’’ cried the kettle, and jumped 
off the fire. 

““Help! Help!’’ cried the priest. But 
when the novices rushed to his help the kettle 
at once resumed its natural form; so one of 
them, seizing a stick, cried: 





*“ We'll soon find out whether it’s alive or 
not,’’ and began beating it with might and 
main. There was evidently no life in the 
thing, and only a metallic clang! clang! 
responded to his lusty blows. 

Then the old priest repented having bought 
the mischievous teakettle, and was debating 
in his own mind how he should get rid of it, 
when who should drop in but the tinker. 

** Here’s the very man,’’ thought the priest. 
A bargain was soon struck, the tinker bought 
the teakettle for a few coppers, and carried it 
home, well pleased with his purchase. 

Before going to bed he took another look at 
it, and found it still better than he had <at 
first thought, so he went to sleep that night 
in the best of spirits. 

In the midst of a pleasant dream the tinker 
started up, thinking he heard somebody moving 
in the room, but when he opened his eyes and 
looked about he 
could see nobody. nm 

‘“*Tt was only a 
dream, I sup- 
pose,’’ said he to 
himself as he 
turned over and 
went to sleep 
again. 

But he was dis- 
turbed once more 
by some one call- 
ing: ‘‘ Tinker! 
Tinker! Get up! 
Get up!”’ 

This time he 
sprang up, wide 
awake, and, lo and behold, there was the 
teakettle, with the head, tail, feet and fur of a 
badger, strutting up and down the room! 

**Goblin! Goblin!’’ shrieked the tinker. 
But the teakettle laughed and said: 

‘* Don’t be frightened, my dear Tinker. I 
am not a goblin—only a wonderful teakettle. 
My name is Bumbuku-Chagama, and I will 
bring good luck to any one who treats me 
well; but, of course, I don’t like to be set 
on the fire, and then beaten with sticks, as 
happened to me up at the temple yesterday.’’ 

‘* How can I please you, then?’’ asked the 
tinker. ‘‘ Shall I keep you ina box?” 

‘““Oh! no, no,’? answered the teakettle; 
‘‘T like nice sweet things to eat, and some- 
times nice sweet things to drink, just like 
yourself. Will you keep me in your house, 
and feed me? And, as I would not be a 
burden upon you, I will work for you.’’ 

To this the tinker agreed. 

Next morning he provided a good feast for 
Bumbuku, who then spoke: 

“I certainly am a wonderful and accom- 
plished teakettle, and my advice is that you 
take me around the country as a show with 
accompaniments of singing and music.’’ 


or 


The tinker, thinking well of this advice, at 
once started a show, which he named the 
Bumbuku-Chagama. The lucky teakettle at 
once made the affair a success, for not only 
did he walk about on four legs, but he danced 
the tight rope, and went through all kinds 
of acrobatic performances, ending by making 
a profound bow to the spectators, and begging 
for their future patronage. 

The fame of these performances soon spread 
abroad, and the theatre was filled daily to 
overflowing. At last the tinker grew so rich 
that he retired from business, and, wishing 
his faithful kettle also to be at rest, he took 
it back, together with a large share of his 
wealth, to the Temple of Morinji, where it 
was laid up as a precious treasure, and, some 
say, even worshiped as a saint. 


The Serpent with Eight Heads 


ID you ever hear 

the story of the 
Eight-Headed Ser- 
pent? If not I will 
tell it to you. It is 
rather a long one, 
and we must go a good way back to get to 
the beginning of it. In fact, we must go 
back to the beginning of the world. 

After the world had been created it became 
the property of a very powerful fairy; and 
when this fairy was about to die he divided 
it between his two boys and his girl. 

The girl, called Ama, was given the sun; 
the eldest boy, called Susano, was given the 
sea; and the second boy, whose name I for- 
get, was given the moon. Well, the Moon- 
Boy behaved himself properly; and you can 
still see his jolly, round face on a clear night 
when the moon is full. But Susano was very 
angry and disappointed at having nothing 
but the cold, wet sea to live in. So up he 
rushed into the sky, burst into the beautiful 
room inside the sun, where his sister was sit- 
ting with her maidens weaving gold and 
silver dresses, broke their spindles, trampled 
upon their work, and, in short, did all the 
mischief he could, and frightened the poor 
maids to death. 

As for Ama, she ran away and hid in a cave 
on the side of a mountain full of rocks and 
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crags. When she had got into the cave and 
had shut the door the whole world became 
pitch-dark. For she was the fairy who ruled 
the sun, and could make it shine or not, as 
she chose. In fact, some people say that the 
light of the sun is really nothing else than 
the brightness of her own bright eyes. Any- 
how, there was great trouble over her disap- 
pearance. What was to be done to make the 
world light again? All sorts of plans were 
tried. At last, knowing that she was curious 
and always liked to see everything that was 
going on, the other fairies got up a dance 
outside the door of the cave. 

When Ama heard the noise of the dancing 
and singing and laughing she could not help 
opening the door a tiny bit, in order to peep 
through the chink at the fun the other fairies 
were having. This was just what they had 
been watching for. ‘‘ Look here!” cried 
they; ‘‘ look at this new fairy more beautiful 
than yourself!’’ and therewith they thrust 
forward a mirror. Ama did not know that 
the face in the mirror was only the reflection 
of her own; and, more and more curious to 
know who the new fairy could be, she ven- 
tured outside the door, where she was caught 
hold of by the other fairies, who piled up the 
entrance of the cave with big rocks, so that 
no one could ever go into it again. 

Seeing that she had been tricked into com- 
ing out of the cave, and that there was no use 
in sulking any longer, Ama agreed to go back 
to the sun and shine upon the world as before, 
provided her brother were punished and sent 
away in disgrace; for really, he was not safe to 
live with. This was done. Susa was beaten 
and expelled from the society of the other 
fairies, with orders never toshow himselfagain. 


er 


So poor Susa, having been turned out of 
fairyland, was obliged to come down to the 
earth. While walking one day on the bank 
of a river he happened to see an old man and 
an old woman with their arms around their 
young daughter, and crying bitterly. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ asked Susa. 

*“Oh!”’ said they, their voices choked with 
sobs, ‘‘we used to have eight daughters. 
But in a marsh near our hut there lives a 
huge Eight-Headed Serpent, who comes out 
once every year, and eats up one of them. 
We have now only one daughter left, and to- 
day is the day when the Serpent will come to 
eat her, and then we shall have none. Please, 
sir, can you not do something to help us? ”’ 

‘*Of course,’’ answered Susa; ‘‘it will 
be quite easy. Do not besad any longer. I 
am a fairy, and I will save your daughter.’’ 

So he told them to brew some beer, and 
showed them how to make a fence with eight 
gates in it, and a wooden stand inside each 
gate, and a large vat of beer on each stand. 
This they did; and just as all had been 
arranged in the way Susa had _ bidden 
them the Serpent came. So huge was he 
that his body trailed over eight hills and 
eight valleys as he wriggled along. But as 
he had eight heads he also had eight noses, 
which made him able to smell eight times as 
quickly as any other creature. So, smelling 
the beer from afar off, he at once glided 
toward it, went inside the fence, dipped one 
of his heads into each of the eight vats, and 
drank, and drank, and drank till he got 
quite tipsy. Then all his heads dropped 
down fast asleep; and Susa, jumping up 
from the hole where he had lain hidden, drew 
his sword, and cut them all off. He cut the 
body to pieces, too. But when cutting the 
tail the blade of his sword snapped. It had 
struck against something hard. 

As the Serpent was now dead there was 
no danger in going upto it and finding out 
what the hard thing was. It turned out 
to be itself a sword, all set with precious 
stones—the most beautiful sword you ever 
saw. Susa took the sword, and married 
the beautiful young girl; and he was very 
kind to her, although he had been so rude to 
his elder sister. They spent the rest of their 
lives in a beautiful palace, which was built 
on purpose for them; and the old father and 
mother lived there, too. 

When the old father and mother, and 
Susa and his wife, had all died, the sword 
was handed down to their children and 


grandchildren; and it now belongs to the 
Emperor of Japan, who looks upon it as one 
of his most precious treasures. 








THE JOURNAL wants its boys and girls to know something of the beautiful fairy tales of Japan, which are now translated there into English 


for the study of our language by Japanese children. 


These little tales are from the beautifully-colored illustrated Japanese Fairy Tale Series, 


copyrighted, owned and published by Mr. T. Hasegawa, of Tokyo, Japan, and for sale in this country by Mr. Bunkio Matsuki, of Boston. 








y Diamonds: Jewelry, Silverware. 
Quaint Colonial Things for Christmas 





14-karat Gold, exact size. 


1351, Fine ring, 2 large, 6 smaller, brilliant Dia- 
monds, $187.50. 2294. Cuff pin, 10 whole Pearls, 
$5.50. 2609, Charm, $1.35. 2660. Brooch, $4.50. 
3239. Stiff bar sleeve links, $4.75. 3821. Scarf 
pin, $1.50. 3822. Scarf pin, $1.35. 3830. Pen- 
dant, Garnet, $4.00. 3869. Pearl brooch, $10.00, 
3894. Cuff pin, $2.25. 3937. Cuff pin, $1.75. 
3946. Seal ring, $4.75. 4923. Hat pin, $2.00. 


"(@D) MENEVIUS) 
MiP COMPANY; 
; \8West 30° St, NewYork 


A postal card will bring our Green Bouk to any reader 
of THE Lapirs’ HOME JouRNAL. It is a high-class, 
beautifully illustrated jewelry catalogue, the only one 
in which all stones are genuine; all diamonds bril- 
liants; all gold 14 karat or over; all silver sterling. It 
contains Colonial things and other specialties of our 
own exclusive production. We deliver anywhere in 
the U.S., paying all charges and taking all risks. 
Will cheerfully exchange or refund money for any 
articles proving unsatisfactory, if promptly returned. 
If you see it in the Green Book it is REAL. 
Address Department G, 


THE NEVIUS COMPANY, 18 W. 30th Street, New York 








STERLING SILVER. Articles twice size of illustrations. 

A. Copy of Penelope Winslow's bodkin, 50c. B. Copy 
of George Washington's sleeve buttons, $2.00. C. Paper- 
cutter, copy of Myles Standish’s sword, $1.00. 273, Scarf- 
pin, enameled, 80c. 324, Locket, two pictures, $1.85. 
1836. Pipe-cleaner, $1.00. 1937. Coffee-spoon, mistletoe, 
70c. 2523. Sleeve-buttons, 50°. 3076. Brooch, 40c. 3518 
Scarf-pin, 75c. 3950. Scarf-pin, 40c. 3964, Key-ring, 50c. 
3966. Brooch, 30c. 3970. Scarf-pin, 40c. 3973 Chatelaine- 
brooch, 75c. 3974, Key-tag, with name, 90c. 3992. Pencil- 
holder, 80c. 4776. Screw-pencil, 30c. 5255, ‘Thimble, 50c. 






































Art Lovers Should 
Send for Book 
About 


Pottery 


the newest development in ceramics. Every lover 
of the beautiful, the dainty, the exquisite, the 
graceful, will appreciate the delicate shadings and 
pleasing forms of this new branch of the decorative 
arts, as illustrated in the Teco Booklet. 

A copy of this booklet will be mailed you upon 


request. It gives full information regarding Teco 
Art Pottery, shows the leading designs and quotes 


prices. Sold by the principal dealers. 


The Gates Potteries 


601 Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. 
See our St. Louis Exhibit, 
Block 35, B, 
Varied Industries 
Building. 








Dirt Removed 
quickly with Fels-Naptha. Cuts 


| wash-day in half. Soaks the dirt 


loose. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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With Scissors and White Paper 


From Original Designs by Helene von Strecker Nyce 


LL the pictures shown on this page, the originals of which are a little more than twice as large as these, were cut from plain white 
linen paper with a pair of manicure scissors and then pasted on heavy black paper. The work was done by a girl fifteen years 





old, who had had no instruction whatever as to how to do it. 
While such work requires a vast amount of patience the pictures show what may be done by any child with an artistic turn of mind. 


























Whenever a baking powder 
or quick leavening agent is 
required use Royal Baking 


Powder. 


It not only makes the food 
lighter and finer in quality, 
but assures its perfect health- 


fulness. 


Besides, it is always sure — 
makes cake and biscuit mak- 


ing easier. 






Royal Baking Powder is sold 
only upon its merits,—no 
trumpery, prizes, gifts or 


lotteries. 





Hence, in buying Royal, 
the housewife gets the whole 
value of the money she 
pays in the purest and best 


baking powder made. 






If you value good, pure food, 
let your baking» powder al- 


ways be “ Royal.” 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., NEW YORK 
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“ Bailt for Music ”’ 
The 


Emerson 
Piano 


is built, not for the few 
who possess more money 
than taste, but for the 
thousands of refined peo- 
ple of moderate means, 
who keenly appreciate the 
highest musical quality 
combined with a perfectly 
responsive sympathetic 
touch and unsurpassed 
musical endurance. 


We have made Pianos 55 years 
We have sold 82,000 Emersons 


Write for our catalogue and free book describing 
our new Short Grand. 











EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 

= 101 Boylston Street, Boston 
~ 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

MOORE PUSH-PINS 

To hang up pretty silk-corded CALENDARS 

and innumerable other things. You push them in with 


your fingers. Wade of steel and polished glass; extremely 
ornamental. Can be inserted in wood or plaster without dis- 
figuring. Convenient for fastening up small pictures, posters, 
photo-films, «lraperies, etc. Sold at stationery, house-furnish- 
ing and photo-supply stores or mailed prepaid for 10 cents 
per packet of 4 dozen, cither size. No.1 like cut; size 
No. 2 longer handle. Sample Pin for a 2-cent stamp. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 109 8S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HERE'S A PIN! PUSH IT IN. 




















the a from Philadelphia 


E DAUGHTERS of Eve are credited 
with being very fond of our fig-leaves, 
and whether or not we admit the soft 
impeachment it is certain that the 
subject possesses an especial interest 
at this season, when the thoughts of almost 
every woman are more or less occupied with 
the question of how and in what she is to face 
the world the coming winter. 





HE interest in dress goes beyond vanity. 

Our masculine critics are apt to ascribe 
it to love of admiration and to the instinct of 
self-adornment, but though the desire to 
please does enter into it— which is one of the 
most estimable of virtues—dress is really a 
revelation of the taste, social position, meas- 
ure of refinement, means, and even character 
of the wearer. 


E ARE judged largely by externals, and 

therefore rules of dress have been for- 
mulated that belong to the subject of good 
breeding and which every woman ought to 
know. One of these is expressed in the old 
proverb: ‘‘ All is fine that is fit.’’ Good 
taste demands that one dress appropriately 
to the occasion. At many fashionable sum- 
mer resorts gowns and hats are worn for 
morning calls that would grace an afternoon 
garden féte. The wearers do not seem 
aware that such dressing is incongruous and 
inartistic, that simplicity belongs to morning 
attire, however fine and dainty the materials. 


os it isan unwritten law among gentle- 
folk that in the street, when on foot, 
one’s costume should be quiet and inconspic- 
uous. Those that flaunt flaming plumage 
and dress so as to attract attention lay them- 
selves open to a criticism that handles them 
without gloves. 

Taste and fashion agree that the costume 
for the street consists of a short cloth skirt 
and jacket, which last, for calls or receptions, 
may conceal a bodice of any degree of ele- 
gance, revealed upon its removal in the house. 
For morning wear the hat is a ‘‘ toque”’ or 
other close shape, the gloves of dogskin or 
castor. In the afternoon a more dressy hat 
and white gloves are worn. 


AM telling of the rules of etiquette in 

dress, but fashion is constantly introduc- 
ing exceptions—one, for instance, that per- 
mits women to wear their pearl necklaces by 
daylight, and even on the street, which sets 
all the good old precepts at defiance — 
and dictates white kid gloves under the 
same circumstances, except in the morn- 
ing. The same capricious arbiter makes so 
great a distinction between velveteen and 
velvet that the former may take the place 
interchangeably with cloth upon the same 
occasions, while a velvet gown may only be 
worn in the street when one is driving ina 
carriage. 


OR one who cannot command the resources 

of experienced dressmakers a plain skirt 
and jacket of good cut lasts longer and looks 
better than a dressy affair following the latest 
mode. The one looks like the every-day 
costume of a gentlewoman — be her fortune 
what it may; the other like acheap imitation 
of a class of garment entirely beyond the 
means of the wearer. 


N THE girl whom we occasionally see on 

the street, with enormous hat set at a 
ridiculous angle, trimmed with plumes that 
almost suggest that a feather-duster has been 
despoiled, a string of imitation pearls about 
her neck, ill-fitting gown and soiled white 
gloves, we recognize the low-class person 
with mistaken ideas of what constitutes a fine 
lady, and we pity her for her bad training. 

The secret of much bad dressing —apart 
from such extreme cases—lies in the effort 
to conceal one’s social station and ape that 
of persons of superior worldly position. It 
rarely deceives; to exaggerate a fashion is 
usually to caricature it. 


NOTHER rule of good taste in dress 
—universally followed in France—im- 
poses that at church one should wear only 
such attire as is unlikely to distract the atten- 
tion of the worshipers, or make one in the 
least conscious of one’s own appearance. 
“The Sunday garment, grand or gay, 
May steal the Sunday heart away. 
Neither should it be evident that a woman’s 
dress has occupied her thoughts overmuch. 
Absolute neatness and wholeness belong of 
right to one’s church costume. The same 
spirit that led the old woman to clean attic, 
cellar and all her closets, because the minister 
was coming to “‘ take tea’’ with her, should 
preside at our toilettes for places of worship. 
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“ Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia 
what is best to be done” —The Peterkin Papers. 





A' ANY day function, gowns with high 
neck and long or elbow sleeves, when 


fashionable, are worn. Only after six P. M. 
is ‘‘ décolleté’’ permissible, and then only 
at dances, dinners and the opera. At theatre 
or concert the gowns have high-necked bod- 
ices, light in color and fabric, and hats are 
retained only by those in the boxes during the 
performance. White gloves are worn on all 
dress occasions. 

Guests at luncheons, teas and receptions 
wear hats and retain their gloves when merely 
partaking of refreshments. They remove the 
gloves, however, when seated at table and 
served as at a meal. 

A hostess dresses somewhat more simply 
than her guests and wears no gloves. 

Minute care in the small accessories of 
dress is most important: no loose ends, no 
button lacking on shoes or gloves. The neat 
condition of these is the test of a lady. 


IBLE courtesy enjoins that we mourn with 

them that mourn and rejoice with them 
that rejoice; therefore at funerals one wears 
black or dark clothes and gloves, whereas at 
weddings persons wearing mourning take 
places where they are little in evidence, per- 
haps add a bunch of violets to give a touch of 
festivity to their sombre clothing, while the 
other guests wear their finest visiting cos- 
tumes with white gloves—-long the symbol of 
the ‘‘ wedding garment.’’ 

St. Paul is authority for the custom, since 
become a fashion, that no woman shall enter 
a church with uncovered head; therefore the 
bride wears a veil or hat at a church cere- 
mony, and bridesmaids and women guests 
must wear hats. 


HERE seems to be much misapprehension 

among my correspondents relative to tea- 
gowns. The only time when they are worn 
with propriety is late in the afternoon when 
a woman may have taken off her street cos- 
tume and is not yet ready to dress for the 
evening. If friends call at that time—the 
English afternoon-tea hour —she is correctly 
dressed; but it is the most informal of toilettes 
and not appropriate to be worn on a regular 
reception day. 


NE supreme test of a woman’s refinement 

is her appearance in her own home. 

The washable white waists now worn all win- 

ter in our heated houses give the touch of 
neatness that is the chief requisite. 

No woman is well-dressed whose clothes 
attract such attention that her personality is 
overshadowed. They should be as a frame 
to a picture—always secondary in impor- 
tance. The same feeling should lead one to 
adapt the prevailing mode to one’s ownstyle, 
age, face and figure. One writer has wittily 
observed: ‘‘ A woman should no more accept 
a bonnet that is unbecoming because it is the 
fashion than she would accept a husband of a 
certain type because that is the style of man 
they are marrying this spring!’’ 

Neither should the same models be worn at 
sixteen and at sixty. Anold face never looks 
so old as undera youthful hat, and age is less 
emphasized by mature-looking garments that 
are yet becoming, which often lend a serious, 
sweet dignity which is the coquetry of age. 
When, in a family, the daughters outdress the 
mother they betray a lack of breeding. On 
the other hand, for young girls, simplicity has 
an artistic value which they usually little 
appreciate. In France, where taste in dress 
is understood as an art, youth is regarded as 
only charming when arrayed in dainty, girlish 
garments. For them, youth gowned with 
elaborate elegance would be as unpleasing as 
though to enhance its beauty the pure petals 
of a lily were outlined with gilt. 


F, AS normally constituted girls, you would 

be attractive to voung men, dress with 
simplicity. Aside from its own charm, 
many a man has been “‘ frightened off’’ at 
thought of what a girl’s furbelows cost. 
The reputation of dressing attractively at 
small expense is almost as beguiling to a 
young man’s fancy as that of having ‘‘a tidy 
sum of her own.’’ This does not argue 
mercenary views. In the fear of the unknown 
and hesitancy to assume responsibilities that 
may prove too heavy, he is not to be blamed, 
if some such assurance of other resources 
appear to promise a possible relief and se- 
curity. Neatness, daintiness, freshness are 
indispensable to a young girl’s toilette, and 
to be quite perfect she should be as uncon- 
scious of her clothes as a bird of its plumage. 
The evident desire to attract admiration is a 
repulsive trait in any woman.- 

Madame de Girardin says: ‘‘ There is but 
one way of wearing a fine gown, and that is— 
to forget it.’’ 
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What | Am Asked 


BLANCHE. Notes of thanks should always 
be sent, and promptly, in recognition of a 
gift. The friend who told you that it is no 
longer customary to send thanks for wedding 
gifts is entirely mistaken. It is the aim of 
every bride not to be overtaken by her wed- 
ding day until she has given assurance to all 
her friends that their presents have given her 
the keenest pleasure and that she is sincerely 
appreciative of their kindness. 


It is one of the minor observances of eti- 
quette in dress not to put on one’s gloves in 
the street. As part of the toilette, it should 
be completed before leaving the house. 


MARION. A girl who knows the social pro- 
prieties never gives a framed photograph of 
herself to any man unless she is betrothed to 
him. 


A letter of introduction should be left, 
with one’s card, at the door of the person 
addressed, without asking to see any one. 
The proper attention to the writer of the 
letter is for its recipient to call promptly 
upon the person introduced, and, if possi- 
ble, follow the visit by extending some 
Sorm of hospitality. Should the bearer of 
the letter not be at home when called upon 
he or she should return the call within a 
day or two. 

SALOME. You are not alone in your desire 
to know what to do when a seemingly cour- 
teous gentleman persists in talking of subjects 
which are conceded generally to be forbidden 
between a young man anda young woman. I 
should advise you to change the subject at 
once — no matter how abruptly — when a man 
begins to talk of topics that are embarrassing. 
The very inconsequence of the subject which 
you introduce should act as a reproof. If that 
is not sufficient to control the conversation say 
frankly, ‘Excuse me, but I should prefer to 
talk of something else.” He has proved 
himself what the English ‘all a cad, and not 
a gentleman, and you should ignore the 
acquaintance afterward, as far as possible. 


Not more than two or three dances are 
given to the same partner unless one is 
willing to give publicity to a preference. 


ANNA. When introducing one person to 
many one says, ‘‘ May I present Mr. or Mrs. 
?”” and then adds the names of the others 
in succession. Each person bowsas hisor her 
name is pronounced. 





The proper manner of asking some one at 
table to pass anything that may be wanted 
is, “Will you please give me such and such 
a thing?" To sav “I'd thank you for so 
and so” is provincial, 


GEORGIANA. When one has Soumet eating 
one need not “ mince along,’’ you express 
it, until all the others have onishe their appe- 
tites, unless a guest is a little behindhand, 
which often happens when the brunt of the 
conversation has fallen upon him or her. 


Wrappers should not be worn after mid- 
day, and for young girls they are only 
permissible in the privacy of their own 
rooms. However simple, freshness is their 
one essential quality. 


Mary. Soup is taken from the side of the 
spoon, never from the end, except by men with 
mustaches, who claim a “special dispensa- 
tion.” 

There are occasions when courtesy seems 
to demand a call in recognition of an 
invitation which yet we feel to have been 
perfunctory —the employees perhaps are 
asked to the wedding of their employer, or 
the bride’s parents may invite us because 
we are friends of some member of the 
bridegroom's family. In such case one 
leaves one’s card at the door, within a 
month after the ceremony, without asking 
to be received by the hostess. The conven- 
tions are satisfied, and no one has been put 
to much trouble. 


ANNETTE. You are secretly engaged to 
Mr. A, and yet you receive attentions from 
Mr. B that you fear are serious in their intent 
and which you hesitate to accept as unfair to 
both. Can you not take Mr. B into friendly 
confidence and tell him of your engagement ? 
He would appreciate vour consideration if you 
do not betray your object. A woman should 
be clever enough to manage the situation. 


At afternoon receptions the guests dress as 
they would when making formal calls, 
removing their wraps in the hall,or in an 
upper room, if they desire to do so. 


Onto. When presenting a relative to a 
friend it is usual and proper to mention the 
relationship. 
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“O.D. BAKER” 


Pure Curled Horsehair 


MATTRESSES 
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Nothing is as desirable in a mattress as 
good curled horsehair. 

Nothing as cleanly or as healthful. 

Nothing as com/ortable or as economical. 


Good curled horsehair mattresses are 
self-ventilating, non-absorbent, light, sweet, 
elastic and /ast a lifetime. 

The des¢ curled horsehair mattresses are 
made by O. D. Baker & Company. 

The horsehair used is clipped from the 
manes and tails of live horses running wild 
on the plains in South America. It is 
washed, sterilized and as clean as polished 
ivory. 

For 25 years the O. D. Baker Mattresses 
have been used in the finest hotels and 
most luxurious homes; but there are thou- 
sands who do not know us or our goods, 
and we hereby offer the opportunity to 
prove, a/ our expense, that we make the 
goods that they want. 


Our Special Offer! 


We will deliver, freight pr spett, to any shipping point 
in the United States either of the following described mat- 
tresses, on receipt of price; with privile, 
If not satisfactory we will refund the 
of the mattress, and pay return freight. 


e of 45 days’ trial. 


ull price on return 


There will be no argument or delay on our part. If you 
don't want our goods after you know them we will be the 


only losers. 

a 45 lb. mattress made of pure curled horse- 
For $25, hair; will last a lifetime and give, in satisfac- 
tion and comfort, everything that you can possibly desire. 


The ordinary $35 mattress. 

a thoroughly good, honest, warranted mat- 
For $15, tress. The difference between this and the 
$25 mattress is that it is not made entirely of the longest 
horsehair. Better value and more comfortable than any- 
thing in the world for the price. Usually sold for $20. 


Our illustrated Book sent Free. 
— it tells the truth. 


OD BDaker&Co. 


MANUFACTURERS | : 
NEW YORK & BOSTON _| all chances involved in 


Facsimile of Our Woven Trade-Mark Label. 


0. D. BAKER & CO., 25 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Bishop Furniture Co. Sac. 


Ship Anywhere ‘‘On Approval,’’ allowing POR in your 
home five days, to be returned at our expense and money refunded 
if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. e@ prepay 

ght to all points east of the Mississippi River and north of 
Tennessee line, allowing freight that far toward points beyond. 


No. 3165. ‘‘Napoleon"’ Bed. 
Quartered Oak or Mahogany. 
A faithful reproduction of the 
famous ‘* Napoleon” 
Furniture at one-fourth 
the cost of originals. 
Our price, Direct on 
Approval, freight Pre- 
paid, as stated above,is 
only $34.85. MWorth 
$66.50. You save $30. 
Dresser to match, 
$57.00. INorth $80.00. 


It will enlighten you; 





Don't be afraid to 
take us at our word — 
we are responsible, we 
operate two factories 
and are willing to take 
























“* Napoleon "’ Bed. 


No. 3521. Hall Tree. 
Quartered Oak, Any 
Finish, Extra large 





oval beveled French 
Mirror. Our price on 
approval, only 
$23.50. 
lVorth $33.50. 
You save $10.00. 




































These patterns 
represent afew 
of over 1000 de- 
signs 
shown tn 
our Free 
Catalog 


7 No. 3631. Turkish 

Rocker. Best leather and workmanship 
throughout, price only .50. 

| Worth $40.00. You save $16.50. 


Artistic Furniture from us costs less than 
the common sort elsewhere. 
No. 3710. Davenport. Mission Sty/e. Selected Oak, Any Finish. 
Extra large and comfortable. Our price, Direct on Approx al, Only 
$44.35. IVorth $60.00. Y ou save $15.65. 

Any furniture will furnish your home ;**BISHOP” Furniture 
willadorn it, besides you save from one-third to one-half in cost. 
Our FREE Catalog describes over 1000 pieces of 
high-grade fashionable Furniture. Write for 
it to-day. It posts you on styles and prices. 


Bishop Furniture Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





How to Get 
10 Beautiful Pictures 
FREE 


If you do not own a com- 

if plete set of Shakespeare's 
Works, or if you own one 
that is not thoroughly up- 


to-date and satisfactory, we 

will send you on request ten 

beautiful pictures of Shake- 
speare’s heroines. ‘1 hese pictures are printed in colors 
on heavy plate paper, and bear no printing. They are 
most appropriate for framing or decorative purposes. 
We make this offer to enable us to send you informa- 
tion about our new edition of Shakespeare's works, 
which is generally considered to be the best ever pub- 
lished at a moderate price. In writing enclose 6c. 
(silver or stamps) to pay postage and weeouing; re- 
funded if you are not satisfied. Address Dept. 5. 


The University Society, $2 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Foxgloves and Sweet-williams Which Bloomed in One Year After Sowing Seed 


Beautiful America 


A Department Devoted to Beautifying Our Homes and Towns 


Conducted by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


»>O ANXIOUS am I to make sure 
of a more beautiful America in 
1905, as far as the homes of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL millions 
are concerned, that for November, 
the time when usually we cease to 
think much of flowers, except as we may 
house the bloomed-out geraniums and the like, 
I want again to insist upon the setting out of 
hardy plants. These will give permanence to 
our work for next year, and they are so easily 
had that no reader need be without some. 

About now the cold-slaw and cabbage-head 
chrysanthemums begin to show in the florists’ 
windows. They look petted and fragile, 
and they are; but they come of sturdy stock, 
and the real hardy ’mums will stay by you 
from year to year, giving an abundance of 
bloom for many weeks. They are especially 
well suited for door yards of small compass, 
the little buttonlike ‘‘ pompons,’’ in warm 
hues of yellow, brown-orange and deepest 
crimson, as well as the white and pink, fill- 
ing in corners most pleasingly. They can be 
bought of the nurseryman now at from ten to 
twenty-five cents each, and in a year or two 
each plant will have spread so freely that 
you can divide with your friends. 

Some of the lovely ‘‘ Japs’’—if I may 
shorten the name of the extraordinary people 
who thump the Russians as well as they 
grow flowers—are hardy. One ‘“ Viviand 
Morel,’’ which I knew first as a seven-inch 
flower in the greenhouse, is now a solid plant 
with plenty of three-inch flowers in abundant 
pink beauty. It will do no harm to try 
leaving out some of the florists’ favorites; if 
they survive that is so much gained. 


e 
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ID you see the gorgeous goldenrods and 

asters along the roadsides right up to 
frost? Just try kindness and plenty of good 
soil on a few of them, and note your reward 
next fall, and other seasons to come. One 
autumn the chief glory of the garden of a 
millionaire near Philadelphia was a six-foot- 
high boneset, transplanted out of the wild. 
Its sister, the ‘‘ Jo-pye weed,’’ did nearly as 
well close by, and I propose these widespread 
plants, the eupatoriums, goldenrods and 
asters, for a little garden petting in 1905. 
Don’t buy them; you can lift them from where 
they are despised and trodden underfoot. 
Plant in deeply dug soil—at least eighteen 
inches deep—enriched with plenty of well- 
rotted manure and old sods, and made light 
with sand or leaf-mould if it is heavy or 
clayey. Kindness will work wonders. 

An aster-like plant, the Boltonia, is another 
lovely thing in the fall, and to start one in 
a corner where it has room and some sun 
means clouds of white flowers in other sea- 
sons. Just as fine, but different, is a tall- 
growing late sunflower, Helianthus orgyalis 
—I don’t know its common name. Twenty 
cents will buy either, or you can get half a 
dozen for a dollar. 


HAVE been mentioning late-blooming 

hardy perennials. It is most important, 
however, to plant in the fall the earliest 
bloomers that are to make for us a part of 
beautiful America. To have the hepatica 
greet us as the snow leaves in spring plant it 
now, in a rather dry and shady place. To 
enjoy the ‘‘ Quaker Lady,’’ of palest blue 
with primrose eye, put anywhere some sods 
of the Houstonia, to give a week of lovely 
elegance in May; and to have your eyes 
gladdened in spring with the loveliest carpet 
that Nature can weave, hasten to set now 
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a mass of moss-pink Phlox subulata. It 
grows almost anywhere, and costs but little. 
Punctuate it, or place back of or in the centre 
of your planting some of the other pale-blue 
phlox, the common one recognized all over 
the world as Phlox divaricata. 

While on this phlox subject let me mention 
the regulation perennial phlox, growing two 
to four feet high, according to soil and sun, 
and giving a summer glow of white, red, 
pink and salmon. The plants are cheap; 
set them where.the sun shines. A dollar a 
dozen will get them, and a sunny place will 
make them jump, with good soil under them. 


HY not buy also, for eight or ten cents 

each, at least six plants of the beauti- 
ful Rudbeckia known as ‘‘ Golden Glow’’? 
Planted close together in a corner of rich 
soil they will develop into a truly golden 
glow for many weeks of late summer and 
autumn, reaching a height of five or six feet, 
and thus changing a sordid fence angle, 
possibly, into a point of attraction. 

Another most desirable permanent inhabi- 
tant of the home garden is the Japanese 
anemone, which gives quantities of white or 
red flowers from July until frost. It may be 
planted this month. The very showy gail- 
lardias, brilliant with warm reds and yellows, 
also give brightness from July until growth 
ceases, and the refined pyrethrums, daisy- 
like, but better than daisies, make a flood of 
rich pink blooms for us in June. The easily 
grown day lilies or Funkias are also ex- 
tremely desirable for broader borders. 

One herbaceous plant, once homely but 
now jumping into a fashionable estimation 
that makes it scarce in nurseries, is the 
peony. Inthe old home garden of my boy- 
hood there were great clumps of peonies 
around a venerable box tree, and it wasa 
joy in spring to look at their bountiful 
flowers, and to cut them for passing on the 
joy. Have at least one peony; more if you 
can, but one for sure, even if you must beg a 
neighbor to divide her great plant, to its 
benefit. There is a vast old peony in a 
garden of a hundred years old up the Hudson 
—but there! I must not wander from prac- 
tical suggestions into flower tales. But have 
a peony; put it in the sun, and give it some 
richness of footing for encouragement. 


NOTHER plant to go in the ground this 

November before frost closes it is the iris 
—or rather, the irises, for several, a dozen, a 
hundred, all you can find room for or afford, 
will be right. The German iris for first 
flowering can now be had in lovely white 
orchid-like blooms, very different from the 
old blue flag, and at hardly more than ten 
cents each. The little-known but lovely 
Siberian iris follows it in bloom, and costs 
no more. It is entirely distinct and taller. 
But the aristocrat of the family, that is quite 
as willing to shed its real gorgeousness on a 
back yard as on the rich man’s formal garden, 
is the Japanese iris. Great flat flowers, with 
all sorts of wonderful colors, it provides in 
early July. The cost is from six to twenty- 
five cents each. 

The bellflower, or platycodon, is a beauty 
for a half-shady spot, and it turns up its 
littie blue balloons, which break into charm- 
ing flowers in wonderful abundance in June 
and July. The superb hardy perennial pop- 
pies are fine for giving brilliant color in our 
beautiful American gardens, and the Iceland 
and Oriental varieties are those to be sought 
for a border when room can be given. 


HAVE previously emphasized the value of 
bulbous plants—the tulips, hyacinths and 

the like—for our home grounds. In Novem- 
ber, if the ground is unfrozen, they may be 
planted, as should also the splendid lilies 
for best results. 

But why prolong the list? I have hinted 
only of a few safely hardy and surely pleas- 
ing perennials that may be planted in the 
autumn, and I would urge those who for any 
reason cannot purchase or obtain these to 
cultivate the familiar plants of the neighbor- 
hood. Better one lusty milkweed or boneset 
than an unkempt corner! 

Emphasis needs to be again put upon soil 
preparation. It is absolutely needful for 
any success. No good results can be looked 
for in harsh and sterile ground —the tender 
roots will be too busy penetrating the rough 
ground to have time to send up nourishment 
for fine flowers. Dig deeply, fertilize freely, 
and there will be astonishing results. 
fertility is best given by well-rotted manure. 





HERE is a fascinating field of floral beauty 

in the handling of the hardy biennials, 
grown one year from seed to bloom the next 
—as the superb larkspurs, foxgloves, sweet- 
williams, dianthuses and the like. It is too 
late now to plant these outside, though they 
can be worked with a little coddling anda 
cold-frame, but it will be better to await June 
of next year. Some daisies and pansies, 
however, as well as some forget-me-nots, can 
be provided by sowing seed—a packet of 
each, costing from ten to twenty-five cents 
each—in a seed-box in the cold-frame or 
kitchen window, to be transplanted before 
final freezing into the cold-frame that will 
carry them heartily and hardily over the 
winter. This cold-frame may be any size— 
say three feet by four, a simple box eighteen 
inches deep, set into the ground six inches, 
filled inside with fine and rich soil, and pro- 
tected by a glazed sash on top. Around the 
outside bank up the ground, and provide a 
straw mat, or some old carpet, for the very 
severest winter nights. Faced toward the 
sun, the protected air inside will hold warmth 
for the little plants, and my friend who 
grows the pansies that set the seedsmen 
guessing, and has many to sell in the spring, 
has all his little plants ‘‘ pricked out’’ about 
four inches apart each way in his simple 
cold-frames in early November. 

A few details I have given; others many of 
my readers know better; and indeed, if any 
one cares for a charming account of what a 
home garden can be I would suggest the 
reading of Mrs. Ely’s ‘‘ A Woman’s Hardy 
Garden,’’ telling and showing what good 
soil and love can do with plants. 


HIS department takes a Christmas vaca- 

tion; wherefore I may in advance wish 
the best things of the best festival of the year 
to those who have been following and trying 
to help beautiful America. And, too, I may 
ask my readers who believe in a beautiful 
America outdoors, as well as a_ beautiful 
Christmas in the heart and indoors, to help 
by avoiding the destruction of God’s winter 
beauty for the sake of home or church decora- 
tion. Take the vines of bittersweet, the 
twigs of holly, the festoons of ground pine, 
but take them lovingly with a sharp knife or 
scissors, leaving the roots and plants and 
trees in order for another year. Refuse, 
please, laurel and rhododendron twigs and 
leaves, carrying the very heart’s blood of our 
best American plants! 
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HARDMAN 
PIANO 


EST’D 1842 








Get All the Facts 


As to the HARDMAN —the re- 
sult of over sixty years’ experience 
in Piano manufacture; 


Distinguished for its TONE— 
rich, round and resonant, as well as 
sweet, singing and sympathetic — 
the only Piano which so happily 
combines the six qualities essen- 
tial to MUSICAL PERFECTION. 


Let us tell you more about the Hard- 
man—of its ease of action, the superb 
finish of its various casings, and of its 
UNRIVALLED DURABILITY; 


Let us show you how advantageously 
you can deal with us AT HOME— how 
you can have a Hardman delivered free, 
to be paid for on the easiest of terms — 
with always a liberal allowance for in- 
struments taken in exchange. 


Let us send you names of those in 
your vicinity who already have and know 
about the Hardman — and name of near- 
est representative. 


Handsome books of information sent 
free. Simply send us your address. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Mfrs. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 














This Exceptionally Beautiful 


Hall Clock,$65 


Richly carved mahogany 
case, 90 in. high, full 
columns, Claw feet. 
All glass front 
and sides. [n- 
graved brass dial, and moon dial. 


SPECIAL SALE. On/y $65 and 


up, according to style of movement, 












Exquisite 
LADIES’ 
DESK, $16 
Crotch 
Mahogany 
With wave swell ends, 
and carved French 
legs. 24 in. wide, 
artistic interior. 














Full 
Turkish 
spring Best Leather, 
seat and Self-adjusting 
back. back. 
The greatest comfort chair known. 


Priscilla Rocker, $11 


True Colonial, Finest Mahogany, 
wide banister, polished wood seat. 
REMEMBER PLEASE. 
These are special November bargains 
to avoid Xmas oversale. If have our 
catalog, ORDER NOW — if not.Write 

for a Copy To-day. //'s /ree. 
FOR CHRISTMAS — There is nothing nicer than a bit 
of ‘‘ Murray Purriture'’—a <//en- 
did ony to furnish a home well. We offer Complete Suites, 
pretty Dressing Tables, Stools, China, Parlor Cabinets, Luxury 
Ts, etc. 


Linn Murray Furniture Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SIIGGINS & SEITER, 


FINE CHINA, RICH CUT GLASS 















A Cut-Glass Novelty 


Bon-bon, Olive, Jelly or Almond 
handles and foot, 6 inches across. 
attractive on the table 


Dish, with two 
Convenient and 
Orders by mail solicited 


$3.75 each 


A good article with which to make our acquaintance. Thou- 
sands of others in catalogue made up from world’s greatest 
assortment of glass and china. Tinted pictures ; 170 pp., free. 


Prices Average ‘‘44 Less than Elsewhere” 
Send Sor Catalogue No. 14-G. 


West 2ist and 22nd Streets, NEW YORK 
Buy Ghina & Glass Riaht 
EDDING INVITATIONS 3"!r29°nsaees 


graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,"” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 
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Love and Death 


HE story part of a picture is something 
that painters, as a rule, rather despise. 
Some of the craft (the late Mr. Whistler, 

for example) have gone even further than 
contempt and denounced unreservedly all 
extraneous meaning in pictures. It has been 
declared that art has nothing to do with teach- 
ing or preaching, with patriotism or piety, 
with stories or literary sequences; that paint- 
ing is an independent expression and means 
no more than beautiful forms and colors 
harmoniously arranged. But this insistence 
seems somewhat extravagant. The old mas- 
ters — Titian, Tintoretto, Rubens, Rembrandt 


--never made it. Nor did they sneer at 
ideas in art. All of them painted pictures 
with a meaning—and it is hardly worth 





while to find fault with the moderns for doing 
the same thing. That a canvas has some- 
thing to it besides decorative quality may be 
an added charm. 


What a Picture May Tell Us 
ERTAIN it is that the pictures of Mr. 
Watts are not the worse for their alle- 

gories and their hints at problems of human 
life. Indeed, their grasp upon the multitude 
lies in the meaning they possess. Often- 
times, no doubt, it is a literary meaning — 
that is, something that could perhaps be 
better told in literature than in art—but 
often, again, the idea seems not ill fitted for 
painting. For example, what objection can 
be made to the picture of ‘‘ Love and Death ”’ 
because of its meaning? It suggests a pro- 
found, a tragic truth in human experience, 
but the forms are pictorial. The opportunity 
for the display of the decorative, which the 
moderns insist upon so strenuously, is unim- 
paired. Tintoretto could have drawn that 
figure of Death and painted the light, shade 
and color of the young Love among the roses 
with a power and a passion of splendor 
appropriate to the nobility of the thought. 
The story in his ‘* Ariadne and Bacchus’’ of 
the Doge’s palace is not less prominent than 
in the ‘‘ Love and Death’’ before us; but 
what a difference in the look of the pictures! 
The Venetian, in the telling of his story, wove 
a magnificent fabric of form and color; the 
Englishman, perhaps, tried to do the same 
thing, but how far short of the mark he fell 
we shall presently see. For the moment let 
us return to the story. 


The Meaning of the “ Love and Death” 


ce 


HE thought symbolized in the ‘‘ Love and 

Death’’ is certainly poetic, something 
lofty and ennobling. We may not read it 
aright; the man who comes after us possibly 
reads it differently. It is a very common 
error of ours to see meanings in pictures that 
their painters never suspected. But we all 
have a shrewd inkling of what the ‘‘ Love 
and Death’’ says tous. The story might be 
comprehended without a title of any sort. 

There is the entrance to a house—the 
House of Life, with flowers and sunlight; 
there is a great, irresistible figure of Death 
stalking up the steps; there is a young Love 
trying to keep back the Shadow from the 
doorstep —trying to stop the progress of the 
Destroyer. The struggle is in vain. The 
mighty Presence overshadows Love, the 
gentle form staggers and reels before the out- 
stretched arm, the bright wings are ruffled 
and broken, the blooming roses have fallen 
from the doorposts and lie blighted; the 
turtle-dove on the step mourns the loss of 
Love. 


Author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” 


The moral is quite as plain as the tale 
itself. The picture says to all of us 
alike: Into each house where Love has 
been the shadow of Death must sooner 
or laterenter. In vain the appeal of the 
guardian angel at the portal, in vain 
the hand that would ward off the evil. 
Whether it comes fast or slow it is Death 
at last that conquers all. 

The painter has thought perhaps to 
moderate the grimness of this meaning 
by an explanatory note to the picture 
which he made in the catalogue of the 
Winter Exhibition in the New Gallery 
in 1896. The noteruns: ** The progress 
of the inevitable but not terrible Death 
partially but not completely overshadows 
Love.’’ And Sir Charles Holroyd, the 

-director of the Tate Gallery, explains 
that: ‘‘ Love in this picture presents the 
idea of the happiness of home in the 
House of Life; the action of the figure 
admits of no conflict. Love may en- 
deavor to avert but cannot contend with 
the inevitable.’”’ 

These explanations seem only so much 
sugar-coating to a bitter truth. The 
fact remains that Death crushes all 
before him —even the bright and beauti- 
ful Love. The thought is profound. It 
touches the very core of existence. And 
its poetry is impressive—all the more 
so for its tragic note. 





The Picture is Forceful 


T MIGHT be thought that the painter 

with this sorry tale of destruction 
would feel like offering some atonement 

for it in artistic charm of handling or a 
happy harmony of line and color. It has 
been suggested that a Tintoretto might have 
done so, and that a Watts tried to do so and 
practically failed. The comparison is not so 
far-fetched. For Mr. Watts was greatly in- 
fluenced by the Venetians and has done 


both charm and skill. But the ‘‘ Love and 
Death’’ is not one of them. Aside from its 
story it means little tous. It is neither well 
drawn nor beautiful in color. The composi- 
tion is not so bad; on the contrary, the effect 
of the whole is quite good. There is a unity 
of the group, and with it a sculptural effect 
as though the figures had first been modeled 
in clay. In fact the largeness of the forms 
suggests the Elgin marbles. 

Nor is the drawing of the Death, though 
rambling in contour and angular in the 
drapery, without effectiveness. That great, 
striding figure seems in bulk colossal, in 
majesty supreme, in power omnipotent. The 
firm foot is solidly planted on the step, the 
massive shoulders are pushed forward, the 
mighty arm is outstretched, destroying with- 
outtouching. You feel the presence of Death 
but without repulsiveness. There is no grin- 
ning skull, no death’s-head. The figure 
gains in effect by showing the back and 
hiding the face. It is undeniably forceful as 
a whole. 

But how clumsy in construction it seems 
when analyzed piece by piece. The figure 
stands apparently on one leg; there is no 
second leg indicated. Some push-out of the 
drapery at the right suggests a knee; but it 
is in the wrong place for the left knee, and 
it cannot possibly be the right knee, because 
the foot on the step says that knee is not 
bent. The drapery here, as elsewhere, is 
full of lines as though studied from sculpture, 
and ‘‘stony’’ in texture as though copied 
from marble. The outstretched arm is 
superb in its feeling of omnipotence, but the 
wrist runs into a misshapen hand, and the 
hand ends in a stump. There is not a sug- 
gestion of a finger. And what a chance for 
an articulated hand was offered just there! 
Again, what might not Tintoretto have done 
with that hand! 


Shortcomings of the Picture 


HE drawing of the Love is no improve- 

ment upon the Death. There is a feel- 
ing of solidity and action about the figure that 
is admirable, but when inquired into part by 
part it begins to show flaws of some magni- 
tude. There is only one leg, as with the 
Death; there is a left arm dislocated, a 
thorax overmodeled, a neck that does not fit 
into a body, and wings that are attached to 
nothing, not even the house. If one were 
disposed to be hypercritical he might grumble 
at the drawing of the doorposts and the steps, 
and even find the dove with a tail long enough 
for a magpie. 

Nor is there much comfort to be gotten out 
of the color and the handling. The top of the 
picture, where the entrance of the House is 
shown, is bluish-green; the wings of Love 
are in parts blood-red; his right elbow is 
yellowish; his left side, under the shadow of 
Death, is a yellow that suggests mortified 
flesh; the roses are a sickly hue; the robe of 
Death is yellowish-white; the dove is blue. 
The total effect of the coloring is to suggest 
morbidity and decay. As for the handling, 
it has no charm or grace. It is labored work 
and has produced a frayed and tortured 
surface. 


“The Meaning of Pictures,” etc. 


All this is somewhat disturbing. It pre- 
vents a full enjoyment of the work of art. 
The thing said counts for everything, and the 
manner of saying it is swept out of the con- 
sideration. If we should take up the poems 
of Walt Whitman we might find work of an 
analogous nature. In them we should find 
plenty of grand ideas, but Whitman’s bar- 
baric sentences, his want of cadence and 
rhythm would rather spoil the effect of what 
he had to say. 

Just so with the painter who slurs the 
grammar of his art. The halting line, the 
impure color, the heavy brushwork, do not 
improve the picture. 


An Explanation from Mr. Watts 


UT evidently the painter had another 
view of his work from that which I have 
stated. Possibly he went so far as to think it 
would harm the meaning—the force of the 
allegory —if the ‘‘ Love and Death”’ were 
something pleasant to the eye. We have his 
own words on that point. They are: ‘‘ My 
intention has not been so much to paint pic- 
tures that charm the eye as to suggest great 
thoughts that will appeal to the imagination 
and the heart, and kindle all that is best and 
noblest in humanity.’’ It may be he fancied 
that the idea would be the better for stand- 
ing alone without any such distracting 
features as good workmanship; and he may 
have believed that mixed and morbid color- 
ing would carry his thought better than 
clearer, purer tones. 

In the Tate Gallery with the ‘‘ Love and 
Death’’ is the recently-acquired ‘‘ Life’s 
Illusions,’’ by the same painter, which is 
superb from a workman’s point of view. It 
is beautiful to the eye—so beautiful in draw- 
ing, composition and coloring that one does 
not care to ask what it means. Mr. Wattswas, 
as a rule, neither a slovenly nor an incompe- 
tent painter. On the contrary, he was, in his 
prime, a technician of power, and has done 





work that holds with the best produced in the | 


nineteenth century. But he was always very 
uneven in his performances; and in the last 
years of his life neither his hand nor his eye 
was as sure as formerly. 

The first picture of ‘‘ Love and Death’’ 
was painted in 1877, and is better drawn 
than this second version, done in 1896. 
Neither of them has the technical force of his 
earlier pictures like ‘‘ Life’s I]lusions’’ or the 
‘* Story from Boccaccio.’’ But, undoubtedly, 
some of the apparent carelessness of the ‘* Love 
and Death’’ was designed. The painter 
meant that the idea should be supreme. It 
cannot be denied that he has succeeded in his 
main intention. 

The picture conveys to us a great thought 
—a thought sufficient in itself to make a 
masterpiece; but that it is a great painting 
in the sense of being something beautiful 
to look at can hardly be maintained. 


Career of the Painter 


R. GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS had 
a remarkably successful career. He 
was born in London in 1817, and entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy when little 
morethanaboy. He afterward went to Italy 
to complete his art studies among the master- 
pieces of Florence and Venice. Reputation 
came to him early, and during his long life 
he maintained a high position in English 
art. He died at his English home on July 1 
of this year. 

He has painted many allegorical subjects 
that have found favor in the eyes of the 
public, and in portraiture most of the celeb- 
rities of the last sixty years. Men like 
Thiers, Jerome Bonaparte, Guizot, Tennyson, 
Motley, Lord John Russell, the Duke of 
Argyle, Lord Lawrence, Gladstone, Brown- 
ing, Matthew Arnold, have sat under his 
brush and fared well at his hands. Many of 
these portraits are now in the National 
Portrait Gallery in London, while the Tate 
Gallery (more properly the National Gallery 
of British Art) has twenty-five or more of his 
most celebrated subject pictures, including 
the ‘‘ Love and Death,’”’ perhaps the most 
famous of all. These works were presented 
to the British nation by the painter. Some 
years ago he also gave to the United States his 
** Love and Life,’’ which is now in the White 
House. ; 

Of course, Mr. Watts has received many 
honors, and even among painters who dis- 
agree with his views there is great respect for 
the man and his work. Both by precept and 
example he has taught the value of ideas in 
art, and that has been a much-needed lesson. 


The other side of the case—the value of the | 


decorative in art—he has not always given 
us, but we saw that it had a real value of 
its own when we discussed, in the columns of 
this magazine, Whistler’s ‘* Portrait of My 
Mother,’’ and Sargent’s ‘‘ Carnation Lily, 
Lily Rose.’’ 


PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS WOMEN 


So popular has this series of stories of famous pictures 
been that Professor Van Dyke has consented to write another 
series, telling in a popular and interesting way the his- 
tories of some of the most famous oil portraits of prominent 
women. This series will begin in The Journal in one of the 
early numbers of 1905. 
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“THE TASTE TELLS” 
«STTaS ALITVNO AHL» 





For Soups, Sauces, Savory 
Sundries and Beef Tea 


SECURE A DOZEN OF 
|| the FAMOUS CUDAHY 
BOUILLON SPOONS 


SN FREE 








ACTUAL 
SIZE OF 
SPOONS 


D°? NOT confuse these Artistic A-1 

Silver Plated Spoons with ordinary 
offers. They are made in the most ap- 
proved pattern and grace tables in the 
most refined homes because they are 
heavier plate than “‘triple;’’ are of French 
Gray Finish and bear no advertising of 
any kind. Made by Wm. Rogers, the well- 
known silversmith. Read offer below. 


How to 
Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal cap 
from a 2 oz. or larger sized jar of Rex 
Brand Beef Extract, and 10 cents in silver 
or stamps to cover cost of mailing and 
mention this publication. 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 
by all druggists and grocers. Address 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept.T South Omaha, Nebraska 
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| Fight New Fair Booths [Don’t do this 


Designed Especially for The Journal 
By Theresa H. Wolcott 
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Carrying coal and ashes up and down 
stairs is needless, wearing work. Why 


| an 


“THE maid was in the garden hanging out her clothes”’ is the idea in this hand- 
kerchief table. Dolls’ clothespins fasten to the lines the snowy white handker- 





y : . it? Why shiver an ze through 

t4 chiefs; a few wet ones are in the basket at the maid’s side. Mirror” lakes, green HE brow heath! do A a a a sar aie 
moss and small evergreen trees form the setting for this picturesque scene. Variety tt build oe oe 7 sage wees by ano —— o er wi 4 crude heating 
in the size of the trees adds naturalness to the effect. milgess covers the rough frame con- methods? Why continue to pay extra 


struction of this windmill. A young girl for the dirt, drudgery and fuel waste of 
in Dutch costume serves hot cocoa and has 


A a ; the old-fashioned ways? Put in Steam 
ower bulbs for sale. A ° ° 

or Water warming—now so simple, like 
telephoning the cellar for heat— and 
enjoy all the comforts and healthfulness 





fy aid eae Tie hahaa v of our way. 
| Yl Jodie ATA Oth Ne ey . 
} SPM KONA ANIN ABLE AINA, ROBERN EN 
LOAN jt NNT SNORE ES RICAN R DEAL 
y A “4 RADIATORS BOILERS 


{ntroduced Into homes or buildings is an investment of 
capital in my | property. They cannot rust or wear out 
—they outlast the building. They enable the WHOLE 
investment to command larger rental, if the owner becomes 
alandlord, They enable the owner to secure a higher 
| price on the WHOLE property, if offered for sale. Our 
way offers the only way to convert the money thus spent 
into a profitable investment, also to secure largest heating 
} comfort. 
| Simple to put into OLD buildings—cottages to 90-room 
buildings—without disturbance to building or occupants. 
State kind and size of building you wish toheat. Valuable 
information and booklet (free). 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
























































































Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
‘ ~ 
i ‘THE Christmas colors are used at this booth where : oe eee a i . La Each 
Santa Claus and histoys are found. The framework "388 a i at piece 
} a is covered with red cheesecloth twined with evergreens. . se 8 a4, 
' A lattice of strong red string has holly interlaced. HIS booth with its three-sided counter is well planned for use 13, m . guaran- 
Red paper covers the bells. where space is limited. The thatched roof slopes up to the wall teed if 
of the room. Wheat and scarlet poppies form the decorations. It } it bears 
is a most appropriate stand for the sale of cereals, breads and bis- 
\ cuits, or home-made cakes. b> Pi the 
| iano dehte bed. fa name 
/ Streit. 
: | | Insist upon 
| . . 
Morris Chairs 
[TRADE MARK aa 
: . . Look for this mark. Davenport Beds 
| Highly tempered steel springs, securely an- 
'@ , | chored, finest quality leather and velours, skill 
3 mu | ; of highest grade workmen make S/rei/ out- 
; / : wear ordinary makes for years. Over 50 de- 
4 signs in Classic, Colonial, Mission and popu- 
$ | lar styles. Rich, characteristic carving. 
~ Ask your dealer—If he hasn't them, send us , 
4 | his name, we shall see that you are supplied. 
‘ Write for catalog (free) of Chairs, Dav- 
f enports, or both. They tell why Streit 
=e — faints Enatts help you 
. ff / G Pir eh shai uy right. 
Se —_ \ \ Ee Sort ene 
oe A yi , | : Bias a | lity Ff iif if] pom oy 
7 Pad . P . L | J | flit iif ! i 5 | Bac ke aed for 
i . ~~ apt Lr | head rest. ania 
} THE special feature of this booth is the fluted pillars made of stiff, ' | | | | THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CO TRADE-MARK 
; light yellow wrapping-paper folded and drawn together with strong - | 1048 Kenner St., Cincinnati, O. 
J thread as shown in the corner drawing. The whole booth is covered | 
b with the paper, and strips of it form the lattice. The garlands give 
4 the graceful touch needed. STRIPS of orange and white crépe paper form this ¢ ° : 
% canopy. At the end of each white strip is a cotton- The Blasius Piano On trial 
4 filled paper orange topped with two or three leaves. 
¢ Each orange contains an article of slight value and sells is our offer to distant piano-buyers. Write 
for a small sum. for photo-reproductions and descriptions 
7 of our various styles. Select the piano 
you are most attracted to. Tell us where 
to deliver it. We will ship the piano from 
factory to you, on trial, free of any charge. 
fs This lets you see the Blasius, test its 
action, hear its tone. After which, it re- 
‘ mains with you whether you buy or not. 
i We take a// the risk. 
: a Ellen Terry, England's 
nu ted actress, says: 
“Iam greatly 
pleased with the 
Blasius Piano, 
1 find the tone 
a delicious.” 
~ 1002 Chestnut Street, 
) 
c 
r 
l 3 
ba 
7 a ~ 
' THE Japanese booth is built around a table ; EVERY fair must have its display of fancy-work. The winding of the 
i. a porch screen hangs at the back. hoops with different colored raffia to reproduce the booth here pic- 
; Chrysanthemums, cherry blossoms, lanterns tured will keep many fingers busy. The supports are closely wrapped 
and other Japanese articles decorate this with the fibre, strands of which are coiled about their bases. The curtain 
£ ag Dretty booth, where tea and wafers are served. may be of any gay drapery material. 














A Talk About Money 


WAS sitting by myself in the gloaming, 

thinking over a happy day, when Katharine 

tapped gently at the door. In she came 
waving a pitifully flat and thin pocketbook 
before my eyes, exclaiming in mock trag- 
edy: ‘‘ There! Did you ever see anything so 
maddening? Every cent of my allowance is 
spent already, and the month is only one- 
third gone. I must be a tramp for the rest 
of it, for unless I beg or borrow I shall not 
even have carfare; I cannot finish my new 
gown, for I haven’t money to buy the skirt 
braid; I must decline Cousin Jane’s invita- 
tion to spend Sunday with her, because I 
can’t raise a dollar for the trip. Is it not 
shameful that money melts like snow ina 
thaw? Mine does just that, and I never have 
enough for my needs. If I get a frock my 
gloves are shabby. I never had new shoes 
and a new hat together in my life. I am as 
poor as Katie Flynn, over the way, who 
earns three dollars a week, most of which 
she gives to her mother.’’ 

Katharine paused for breath. 

“You are a pauper compared to Katie 
Flynn,’’ said I. ‘‘ She is a self-respecting 
and useful person, who earns more than she 
spends. You are a_ heedless spendthrift, 
with a generous allowance, which you habit- 
ually squander on trifles.’’ 

The bright face, bright notwithstanding its 
momentary shadow, challenged me with a 
smile. Katharine is a good-tempered girl 
as well as a clever one. 

‘ How can I help myself?’’ she asked. 

‘Would you really like to know?”’ 

** Indeed, yes!’’ 

‘‘ Then, Katharine, there is only one bit 
of advice which it is worth my while to give 
or yours to hear: you must tread the thorny 
road of self-denial, not when your purse is 
empty but when it is well filled. You must 
learn to say no to your own desires when 
you pass the counters laden with perfumery 
or piled with chocolates. You must take a 
car instead of a hansom, or walk instead of 
taking a car. You must determine to have 
a margin left for emergencies.’’ 


A Check-Book of One’s Own 


ARMING up to my subject I went on 

thus: ‘“‘It would be wise for you to 
begin saving a certain percentage of your 
income. You should commence to set down 
every cent you receive and expend, and if I 
were you I would have a bank account.”’ 

Katharine sat up, amazed. A bank account 
was a new ideatoher. She laughed outright. 

‘Do you really suppose,’’ she said, *‘ that 
a bank would bother itself with the care of 
my small income?’’ 

‘*A great business bank in the heart of 
a large city might not encourage you to 
become a depositor, but the smaller banks 
and the local institutions in villages like 
yours are perfectly willing to allow women 
to open accounts. There are certain advan- 
tages to the depositor in doing this: not 
only because when you pay bills by check 
the indorsement on the back furnishes you 
with a receipt, but for the reason that when- 
ever you draw a check you are able to see at 
a glance how much you subtract, and what 
sum you still have in bank. Your check- 
book has opposite each page a blank for 
memoranda, called a stub. When you draw 
a check to any one’s order you fill out the 
corresponding stub, showing at a glance 
what you paid for, how much you paid, and 
the exact amount you have left in bank. 
Checks are numbered and dated, and the 
stub must be also dated and numbered. Ifa 
bill, once paid by check, is presented again 
you may refer to your stub and see when you 
sent the check, and you may then stop the 
payment of it to the wrong person, if it has 
gone astray. Careless women, young and 
old, get into difficulty with their check-books 


because they omit to make out the stub at the 


time when they draw their check. This may 
result in the mortification to them of over- 
drawing their account. At stated intervals 
your bank-book is balanced by the bank. It 
is satisfactory to find that it tallies precisely 
with your own account on your check-book.”’ 


To Open a Bank Account is Easy 


OW does one open a bank account ?”’ 
inquired Katharine. 

“*The affair is very simple. Your father 
or brother introduces you to the president or 
cashier of his bank. This official is always 
very gracious and kind in manner. A large 
book is brought, in which you are invited to 
write your name. By-the-way, I hope you 
always write your name legibly. Many 
people do not. Write it, without special 
intention for effect, in the way you are ac- 
customed to, this signature being the bank’s 
guarantee, so to speak, for that which you 
place on your checks. Whatever sum of 
money you have to deposit you then hand 
the cashier, and you are given two books— 
one a bank-book, ruled for deposits, in which 


“e 


nas to Heart Talks with Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


the bank enters everything you take to it; the 
other a check-book, for your personal use. 
Little slips of printed paper are also given 
you, on which you enter the sum you shen 
when handing it in. Make it your rule 
always to take your book with you when 
you deposit money, and never to draw upon 
a certain small margin which you always 
should keep standing to your credit. 


A Rigid Account and Something Saved 


UT whether or not you open a bank 
account, Katharine, let me beg you to 
cease the haphazard method of spending 
without system. It is very easy every night 
before going to bed to jot down the amounts 
one has paid out during the day, and she 
who does this will not feel the surprise you 
do at the melting away of the income. She 
will know what caused the dissolving of 
dollars and cents into nothing at all. Very 
likely she will find that she can put some- 
thing weekly into a savings-bank, where it 
will bring her in a little regular interest.’’ 

A girl who teaches and whose salary is 
paid monthly, a saleswoman, a stenographer, 
a reporter, a nursery governess, a young 
woman who does housework should never 
intermit her periodical visit to the savings- 
bank, to put by a portion of her earnings 
against a rainy day. Equally, a daughter at 
home, with an allowance from her parents, 
should save part of it, as a matter of course. 
What you save you will have when you need 
it; what you spend is gone irretrievably. I 
would never have a girl hoard money like a 
miser, but I counsel her not to waste it like 
an irresponsible child. Our management of 
our means is an unerring index to our char- 
acter, and it is woefully true of hundreds of 
young women that, judged by this feature of 
their lives, they are not as trustworthy and 
responsible as they ought to be. 


Always Avoid Getting into Debt 


HE temptation to purchase goods which 

you cannot at the moment pay for, but 
which you confidently expect to pay for 
when the bills come in, is very insidious, and 
the yielding to it is extremely demoralizing. 
Little by little it lowers your tone, so that 
your standard of integrity is less lofty and 
your sense of honor less fastidious than 
when you are living on a plane of scrupulous 
honesty. There is danger in what is usually 
designated a charge account, for all except 
the wealthy, and girls in particular should 
adopt the plan of paying on the spot for 
whatever they buy. Debt is a disgrace—no 
one should willingly live under its stigma. 
Make your scheme of daily living conform 
to your means. If you can minimize your 
wants you will be able to supply them with 
very little outlay. 

Whether you work for your weekly stipend 
or receive it from your parents, whether you 
are arich girl by inheritance or a poor girl by 
God's providence, equally let your scheme of 
life be simple, care nothing about display, do 
not vie with others, but be contented yourself, 
and set your face like a flint against the odium 
of debt. Extravagance and economy are 
relative terms. What would be extravagant 
for one girl might be frugal for another. 
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The Proportion for Charity 


ATHARINE,”’’ said I, ‘‘ how much do 
you give aw ay? si 

‘ That is a puzzling question,’’ she replied 
frankly. ‘‘I often send my half-worn suits 
to the College Settlement, or make up a 
bundle for the charity association, and, of 
course, I make presents to my friends at 
birthdays, weddings and holidays. If I’ve 
any money in my purse I’m generous, but 
when I’m a bankrupt I have nothing to give. 
Do you really think it everybody’s duty to 
bestow a tenth in charity ?’’ 

‘“Charity means love to the neighbor, 
does it not, and love to the neighbor means 
lending a hand, giving a lift, helping over a 
hard place, and scattering the sweetness of 
friendship day by day. I do not believe 
that it is incumbent on all alike to givea 
tenth of their income, but some proportion, 
regularly set aside, each of us should keep 
for the contribution-box. We need not give 
actual money in every case. Books sent to 
those who are destitute of good reading, in 
the shape of the traveling library, a decent 
dress to the young girl who is not clothed as 
she should be for her work, dainties to the 
invalid, flowers to the bereaved, money’s 
worth where it will be most valuable—all 
this we can give only if we have a rule about 
our charity. She who never longs to give is 
a sordid and starveling soul. She who longs 
to give, but cannot because she is too self- 
indulgent, is an indifferent steward of what 
God has intrusted her with. To sum it up, 
the only all-round and truly successful giver 
is the girl who has a principle in the matter 
and lives up to her convictions. Not im- 
pulsive almsgiving, but systematic charity, 
makes possible the world's progress. Is this 
too much like a sermon, Katharine?’’ 
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‘* Not at all,’’ she said musingly. ‘* The 
College Settlement girls have the same idea.’’ 

Speaking of giving suggests another oppor- 
tunity which is the privilege of well-to-do 
girls when, as in boarding-school or college, 
they are gathered with others in a social 
community away from home. If a rich girl, 
with doubtful taste, has brought with her 
an elaborate wardrobe and costly jewelry to 
wear in her school life, outshining her poorer 
classmates, can she altogether escape respon- 
sibility if among them there be one so weak 
as to yield to the temptation to steal ? 

Although little is said about it in public, 
few colleges are entirely free from the in- 
cubus of the student who is a kleptomaniac. 
Vulgarly and in rude justice, this tempted 
girl is dubbed a thief, and is to be compas- 
sionated by all, and cured if possible. But 
no one is quite free from blame who puts 
needless allurements to vicious depredations 
in another’s way. 


Pay Your Bills When They Come In 


HERE is something else concerning which 
some girls need a reminder, and that is, 
to pay work-people promptly. The dress- 


maker, the milliner, the laundress should be | 


paid at once when their work is done. 
Perhaps you have never thought how much 
the suffering and how deep the disappoint- 
ment of the woman who is counting every 
penny to pay her rent, or to buy medicine for 
her child, or food for the next meal, whena 
young lady airily peeps in her purse, de- 
clares that she has no funds, and states that 
she will send the amount in a day or two 
The day or two stretches into a week or 
more, the waiting creditor does not press for 
payment, fearing she may lose the work, and 
the misery is out of all proportion to the 
sum involved. 


of heart.’’ 

I have known a girl at college to rush 
into her friend’s room and hastily borrow a 
small sum, and then entirely forget to pay 
it. A poor student one day loaned five 
dollars to a rich one, who completely over- 
looked its return for three months, during 


which the first girl suffered agonies of embar- | 
rassment and inconvenience, finally feeling | 
If you | 


sure she would never be reimbursed. 
borrow —and don’t borrow if you can help it 
—be sure to pay the debt promptly. This 
rule of conscience applies as surely to a few 
cents as to many dollars. 


A Word About Making a Will 


EW girls have fortunes in their own right, 

but every girl has some _ possessions 
which are hers, and which she prizes. Ifa 
girl has either real estate or personal 
property to leave she ought, when in health 
and sound mind, to make her will. Some 
persons are foolishly superstitious about this, 
as though the mere act of executing such 
an instrument would hasten their deaths. It 
can shorten no life, and it may save a good 
deal of confusion and perplexity, perhaps 
may be a safeguard against ill-feeling and 
quarrels among surviving kindred, if the one 
who has anything to bequeath puts it down 
in black and white, with the signature of 
two witnesses, who need know nothing of 
the will’s contents, and if then she files the 


For, as Hood says, *‘ Evil is | 
wrought by want of thought, as well as want | 
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will in a safe, easily accessible place. Do | 


not attempt to write a will yourself—a 


lawyer will do it for you at slight expense, or | 


some legal friend or kinsman will attend to 
the matter, as a simple courtesy. 


A Keepsake-Book 


NE of my acquaintances has a beauti- 

fully-bound blank book, with a lock 
and key. Katharine was charmed when I 
told her about this, it seemed such a happy 
thought: the dainty volume in its velvet case, 
labeled ‘‘ keepsake-book.’’ Here the owner, 
from time to time, inserts her wishes con- 
cerning articles of beauty and delicacy 
which she means her dear ones to have when 
she is gone. ‘‘ My white chudder shawl is to 
be given to Aunt Helen. My emerald ring 
is to be sent to Cousin Mary. My feather 
fan, which I bought in Paris in 18—, I have 
carefully kept for little Lucy, who has always 
admired it. My carved set of chessmen goes 
to Doctor F.’’ These entries are made on 
separate pages, and are dated and signed, 
and some of them are accompanied by very 
precise directions as to shipping them to 
distant legatees. 

A keepsake-book of this sort would have 
the force of a legal document with right- 
minded people. He or she would be excep- 
tionally mean who should disregard such a 
request, coming in the shape of the written 
word, from lips forevermore silent. 

In bequests of this sort it is graceful to 
remember any friend whom you hold in honor, 
and kind to leave a token of regard for a 
servant who has been faithful to you. 





Mrs. Sangster’s strong, helpful words of counsel and good 
cheer will be addressed to women, as well as girls, in her 
coming articles. 


BISHORS: 
AUIFORNIA 


California’s finest tribute to 
the dining tables of the world 


California sends you 
purity in its highest form. 


BISHOP’S 


California Jams, 
Jellies and Preserves 
are unquestionably pure. 


No preservatives of any kind. 
No substitute for fruit or 
pure sugar. A $1,000 cash 
guarantee on every jar as- 
sures it. The only fruits put 
up in California or the entire 
world under an unequivocal 
Cash Guarantee. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
New York Office, 15 Jay Street 





















In order to make you acquainted 
with the greatest Oriental luxuryever VJ 
imported into America, we have decided J 
to send to readers of "The Ladies’ Home 
Journal ten thousand trial packages of 


BLANKS 
STUFFED DATES 


filled with Pecan, Almond and Walnut. Simply send 
four cents to pay postage. These are not the dates 
you get from a grocer, but great, luscious Royal 
beauties such as are served in the palaces of 
Eastern princes. Or, for one dollar, we will 
send, charges prepaid, two large boxes 
that will make a feast for an epicure 


BLANK’S A 


1024 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4 
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WOMEN 
BE INDEPENDENT 


You do not need to be tied to a store counter or a 
factory bench—you do not need to do distasteful 
work — you do not need to he dependent upon others. 
You can be your own master —you can earn from 
$25 to $50 a week in a congenial, pleasant and 
genteel occupation. We can teach you to do De- 
signing, Newspaper Illustrating, Adver- 
tisement Writing or Stenography. If you 
can read and write and will study, in your spare time, 
as we direct, we guarantee to qualify you for a good 
paying position. 

We have hundreds of successful students now earn- 
ing good salaries in each of the above lines. Write 
or “1001 Stories of Success,” stating what you 
want to become. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 831, Scranton, Pa. 
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The President’s Puzzles 


Ve President is asked to select the names of ten women, well known all over this country, all living in the United States on September 15, 


1904, to go into a Woman’s Hall of Fame. 


they are ? 


Ten names are suggested to him in these pictures. 
He ferrets out that the first is Mrs. Cleveland, and he is correct. 
not more than twenty-five words, what puzzles we can give here which could be worked up into a page of ‘‘ The President’s Puzzles.’’ 
skill in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in the article we will give : 


Can you help the President te find out who 
But who are the others ? he asks. 


In addition to this tell us, in 
For your 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List and the 
Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty-Seven (47); 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 























WEIGHING 
go POUNDS 
Act. 


























Read These Positive Directions 


When you decide what woman you 
think each picture represents write the 
answer on the line after the same num- 
ber as the picture on the slip on this 
page, and use only this slip cut out of 
the magazine. Then, below the slip, 
on the white margin of the page — use 
as much of it as you need—write your 
25-word article. Do not write your 
article on a separate slip. 

Send as many different sets of solu- 
tions as you like, but each must be on a 
Separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL’S 
puzzle page. The same article of 
25 words may be used on each differ- 
ent slip if you like, or a different 
article, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than November 
5, and not later than the morning of 
November 10. 

The correct solution of this month’s 
puzzles will be published in the January 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space the 
articles cannot be published. We 
Cannot undertake to answer any ques- 
tions about the puzzles. 























Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. Write the 25-word 
article on the margin below. Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THe Puzz_e Epitor or 
THE Lapiges’ Home JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
P. O. Box 1401 














A Word About Our Puzzles 


So popular have been the puzzles 
which THE JOURNAL has already pub- 
lished that, in response to a very great 
demand, a new series like the above, 
called ‘‘The President’s Puzzles,’’ will 
appear in the magazine. There will 
be a page of these puzzles in each 
issue for several months of 1905. 

Many people have asked us why 
they are obliged to write the little 
article. As we have explained be- 
fore in THE JOURNAL, this is abso- 
lutely necessary in order that we keep 
within the United States postal laws. 
We could not offer the prizes unless 
the element of skill were included in 
the competition. 

Then others have asked us why we 
do not publish the little articles of the 
prize-winners. That would be en- 
tirely impossible, as it would take up 
too much space. Besides, the appear- 
ance of the slips is something which 
cannot be shown by means of reprint- 
ing the essays alone, and we take into 
account ‘“‘originality, neatness and 
general care.”’ 
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The H. H. Tammen Curio Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Curious Xmas Gifts 


Style A 
Burnt Leather 
Pillow Covers 

Made of Art Leather, 
front and back com- 
plete, to hold full sized 
Pillow. The designs 
are burnt on by hand. 
Names, clates, etc., are 
burnt on back free. 
The most popular de- 
signs are Indian 
Heads, Broncho Bust- 
er, Indian Camp or 
Canoe Scenes, Elk, 
Burro or Fancy Heads. 
Choice $2.50, express 
paid. 


nae eane A omg BhAll wo Three 
a we ree 
Boant Laarntr Pusow Cover Meet Again?” 
1905 Calendar. Ornamented with two burnt Jacks and 
a Mirror. 35¢ postpaid. 
No, 50. “Full Hand” 1905 
Calendar, Ornamented with two 
Jacks, Mirror and a pair of playing 
cards. The inscription “3 Jacks 
and a pair of ——"’ tells the story 
35c postpaid. The Mirror on both 
Calendars reflects the third Jack; 
more fun than a circus. 
s 13x. 


Indian 
Calendar 
and Match 
Safe. 








Ornamented 
with Burnt In- 
dian Designs 
and embossed 
Indian picture 
in Colors, 
Match Safe 
and 1905 Cal- 
endar. 35¢ postpait. 


No, 316. “In the Good Old 
Summer Time” Calendar. 
Burnt Design: Lovers under a tree. 
Ornamented with Calendar and 
feathered Owl. 35¢ postpaid. 


No. 344. Burro Match Safe 
and 1905 Calendar. Burnt with 
Barn Door design, embossed Burro Head in colors. Wooden 
Barrel Match Safe. 35¢ postpaid. 


No. 67. Indian Canoe Calendar and Match Safe. 
Burnt Indian standing in half Canoe which holds the 
matches. Ornamented with embossed Indian picture in 
colors and Calendar. 35¢ postpaid. 
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All of the above Calendars are made of Art 
Leather, size 6 x 10 inches ; price 35c each or 
3 for $1.00 postpaid. Order by number. 
No charge for burning names or dates. 











No. 147. Burnt Leather Coin 
Purse. Burnt with characteristic Indian 
designs. Initials, names or dates burnt on 
back free. 25c¢ postpaid. 











LUCKY INDIAN IDOL. This 
Good Luck Indian Charm with history 
sent FREE with each order received before 
December 20, 1904. “May it be as good 
to you as tt has been to us,” 


Xm Catal Containing 76 
as ogue pages, 84x 11 
inches, with 
over 700 illustrations of Indian Baskets 
and Curios, Mexican Drawnwork and 
Filigree, Burnt and Carved Leather Novel- 
ties, Painted and Burnt Wood, Game 
Heads, Fur Rugs, Native Jewelry and Pre- 
cious Stones, etc., and including 6 full page 
Color Plates of Agates, Mineral Novelties, 
Agate and Tigereye Charms, Indian 
Blankets, Post Cards, Burnt Leather 
Novelties, all in natural colors, mailed on 
receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 














Indian Idol. 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 
Dept. K, 815-819 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


‘-$200.00 CASH, 
For Little Rhymes 
WHY DON’T YOU TRY? 


We pay good cash prizes for catchy jingles about Hy-Jen 
Tooth Paste. This verse, by Marie L. Russell, 56 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge, Mass., won second prize of $25.00 in our con- 
test closing July 20th: 

The henpecked husband now no more, 
His wife in fear need hold; 

For since she uses Hy-Fen Paste, 
She'd rather smile than scold. 

We also bought 55 other rhymes which were sulmitted 
us, paying cash in every instance. Write us for the list. We 
are going to hold another contest, closing Dec. 20, 1904, and 
for the best rhyme submitted, containing not more than eight 
lines, we will give $50; $25 for the second best; $10 for the 
third; $5 each for the next three; $2 each for the next fifty, 
making $200 in all. We also reserve the right to purchase 
any others submitted which do not win a prize but which are 
suitable for advertising. 


is the final product of the combined prog- 

HY JEN ress of a large company of American 
dentists. They have called it HY-JEN 

because it stands for the hygienic cen- 

tifrice — what we have been working for 

so long. It represents the newest ideas 


for cleansing, beautifying and preserv- 

ing the teeth and we are anxious to 

educate the public into its use. We are 

going to do it by advertising its refresh- 
ing, cooling qualities and the delightful smoothness, softness 
and purity of its texture all over the land, in short, bright 
verses. We don't care for poetical flourish or polish, but 
want simple rhymes that the public will appreciate and re- 
member, and so we want the public to write them, Any one, 
old or young, can try — you never can tell who will get just 
the snap and jingle that takes. It costs but a stamp to try 
and the bright ideas win the money. Writing rhymes is 
entertaining and instructive and oftentimes profitable. Get 
a 25 cent tube of Hy-Jen Tooth Paste today and try your 
hand. Every competitor must try Hy-Jen Tooth Paste and 
must send us the front of the green box it comes in as evi- 
dence. You may submit as many rhymes as you like, but 
must send one box-front for each rhyme — your rhymes will 
not be considered unless you do. Ask your druggist for 
Hy-Jen Tooth Paste today—if he hasn't it, he can get it of 
any jobber, but if he won't, send us the price, 25 cents, and 
the druggist’s name, and we'll send you a package postpaid. 

Address Advertising Department 














| BY-JEN CHEMICAL CO., 200 Kinzie 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. | 











Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
128 Studies of Sum. Otgs.,$1.00 | 134 Catg. $1600 to $2000,$1.00 
119 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00/}163 ‘‘ $2000 to$2500, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c|144 “ $2500 to $3000, 1 
69 Cottages,less than $800,50c/167 ‘‘ $3000to$4000, 1 
15 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c}142 ‘‘ $4000 andup’d, 1 
114 “ $1200 to$1600,$1.00| 17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 

Our Plans are not on the “* Bargain Counter.” Not (hat Aind! 


THE KEITH CoO., 902 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





KEITH’ A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 


Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly 


| and photos of best examples inthe U.S. §$1.00yr. News-stands. 


Full of Suggestions and Practical Plans. A Dime will prove it! 
M. L. KEITH, Pub., 100 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Chocolates and Secrets 









































May Norton 


. >EAKING of chocolate, do you 
0 \ S know how college girls make 
it? And do you know that 
eZ if you learn their way you may have 
it at almost any time and place 
where hot water is obtainable? They mix a 
heaping teaspoonful of cocoa with a generous 
tablespoonful of condensed milk, ‘‘*muddling”’ 
it until it makes a smooth paste; then they fill 
up each cup with boiling water, and muddle 
again, until the unseemly mess is _ trans- 
formed into a cupful of fragrant, creamy 
chocolate. One girl has confided in me that 
if you mix a little hot water with the con- 
densed milk before you muddle in the cocoa 
the result is much less conducive to dyspepsia 
— which is something of an advantage. 
Continuing the theme of good things to eat, 
a New England girl who was visiting a friend 
of mine, and who had made her welcome sure 
by bringing with her a big box of maple sugar 
cakes, introduced me to a new dainty one 
afternoon at tea. It was maple sugar toast, 
and really delicious. Just nice brown toast, 
buttered, and spread thickly with scraped 


y-~ 
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maple sugar, but you can't imagine how good 
it is until you try it yourself, with tea and 
talk, some chilly afternoon. 

Once upon a time a club of girls decided, 
in solemn conclave, to have its picture taken. 
So after fixing upon a dozen times, to each of 
which some member took exception, the thir- 
teenth date was accepted—with the usual 
result. There were thirteen in the club— 
I’m telling you the absolute truth—and when 
they toed a crack in the flooring, and leaned 
affectionately on each other’s shoulders in 
order to be taken in a row, the nose of the 
smallest was perilously near the rustic gate 
which had served as a background for many 
a lovely lady’s posing, and the tallest had to 
assume a Grecian bend to avoid conflicting 
with a head support which had been retired 
from active service. To the intense disgust 
of his patronesses, the village photographer 
displayed the painful result on the street cor- 
ner, in a little box effect, lighted at night by 
an electric bulb, so that it was possible for 
passers-by to feast their eyes upon the group 
at all hours. The club is still fighting shy of 
photographers; but if by any chance its eye 
should peruse this sad record of its humilia- 
tion let it dry that eye, and read on, for I 
have recently come upon a perfectly feasible 
method of getting good likenesses of even so 
large a cclub. It is simply this: Have them 








taken in groups of three, one set vertically, 
the next horizontally, until all of them are 
satisfactory. Then have them mounted, 
first a horizontal row of heads, then a vertical 
row. Of course, this cuts out the thirteenth 
girl, but you might add her as an exclama- 
tion point, if the resemblance to Bluebeard’s 
sanctum sanctorum seems to you to require it. 

By-the-way, the club which furnished the 
text of this discourse named itself in rather 
an odd fashion. Each of the members con- 
tributed the initial letter of her Christian 
name, and the collection, after various permu- 
tations and combinations, took shape in the 
euphonious name of the Cynmawrth Club— 
which, pronounced with a hard C, sounds 
like perfectly good Welsh, so that it not in- 
frequently bothered the members quite a 
little to account to inquisitive etymologists 
for its derivation. 

They were three graduates of a coéduca- 
tional institution familiarly known as the 
Blank County Match Factory; and the third 
party to the crowd was admiring the wedding 
gifts of the two who had recently become one, 
in defiance of the mathematical principles in- 
stilled by lower education. 

“Isn't it nice that all your table embroid- 
eries are white? I’m so tired of colored 
ones, and they don’t launder nearly so well 
as the white ones.’’ Thus the third. 


** Don’t think so at all,’’ said the man, who 
made a point of never thinking as the third 
did. ‘‘ The colored ones are a lot prettier. 
I just dote on a centrepiece of pink roses 
under a bow! of nasturtiums.”’ 

They bandied a few more words as the 
little bride packed her treasures away, and 


forth disparaging remarks about ‘* 




















the third determined to use her woman’s 
privilege of the last word. So on her way 
home she stopped in at a confectioner’s and 
bought one of those large pressed paper 
doilies that are used under birthday cakes; 
then she set to work with brush and pencil. 
First the embossed roses and lilies bloomed 





forth in brilliant pigments, then the shield of 
the man’s fraternity, pierced by the arrow of 
his wife’s, took up a prominent position in 
the centre; on one side of this insignia was 
the bride, enveloped in a large checked apron, 
her face a vermilion red, and her engagement 
ring aggressively sparkling on the hand which 
held a rather forlorn-looking loaf of bread; on 
the other side stood the man, identified chiefly 
by the verdant hue of his favorite cravat, and 
painted according to the definition of a dys- 
peptic —‘‘ yellow in hue, and awfully blue.’’ 
The two were labeled ‘‘ Cause’”’ and ‘‘ Effect.’’ 
Spoons and clasped hands were scattered 
over the remaining space, and the resultant 
creation, swathed in tissue-paper and interred 
in white pasteboard, was dispatched to the 
address of the bride and bridegroom. 

The other day, at a house-party — it was the 
morning ‘‘ after the ball’’—I was waiting 
sleepily for my roommate to complete her 
despairing finishing touches to a woe-begone 
coiffure, when a girl in the freshest of white 
shirtwaists and the neatest of tresses pre- 
sented herself at the door. 

** Aren’t you almost ready?’’ she asked. 
‘* Every one is down but you two.”’ 

Nell, at the glass, turned on her a wrathful 
countenance, 

‘*Come here and do my hair, Norah Clark, 
if you want me ever to get down. My pom- 





padour zei// part, and w#/Z lie flat in spite of 
everything. How do you get yours to ‘ pomp’ 
so prettily? Your hair is just as soft and 
straight as mine Oh, drat it!”’ 

With this Nell dropped her brush, and, 
glaring to right and left, made for the stairs, 
with Norah of the burnished locks bringing 
up an apologeticrear. After breakfast, when 
Nell was in a rather more chastened mood, 
Norah enlightened her on the subject of 
pompadours and soft, straight hair. 

‘* T’ve tried lots of things,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
I’ve found this way the best. After I’ve 
combed out my hair for the night I dampen 
the front part and brush it forward over my 
face. Then I bring a soft ribbon around the 
nape of my neck, up behind my ears, and tie 
it well down over my forehead. Next I brush 
my front hair tightly back over the ribbon, 
and plait it for the night. In the morning it 
has learned its lesson, and doesn’t part or 
slant back from my face. And sometimes it 
behaves very well indeed, and waves a bit 
besides.’’ 

Nell drank in this homily with the eager- 
ness born of despair, and has since taken it 
so effectually to her head that her hair is a 
joy, rather than a trial, to herself and her 
friends. 

And now just a word about the antipodes 
of soft, straight hair— fuzzy hair that draws 
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wool ’’ and 
‘jute mops’’ from one’s near and dear rela- 
tions. I’m afflicted that way, and I know 
how aggravating it is to stake one’s hopes on 
a beautiful, wavy pompadour, and be con- 
fronted in the mirror with a nondescript 
ruching of fuzziness. I’ve found, however, 
that I can often transform it into the speaking 
likeness of a ready-made “‘ front’’ by damp- 
ening the hair a little and brushing it back 
tightly, and then gradually pushing it forward 
into a pompadour. Try it, fellow-sufferers, 
and see if I do not speak the truth. 

That epithet, ‘‘ jute mop,’’ reminds me of 
a tale which a Western friend of mine told 
me the other day. She said the ‘“‘ local 
talent’’ at home were having some theatricals 
on the parody order, and one girl made the 
hit of the evening asa stunning blonde. She 
was in private life a decided brunette, and 
after slightly accentuating her black eye- 
brows, and manufacturing the required com- 
plexion with powder and rouge, she covered 
her ebon locks with a wig made of a jute 
window mop, slightly bleached in the sun, 
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What’s This About? 
Oh, Just Nothing, and 
Everything — 

Girls, if Anything 


and curled inthe orthodox way. This coiffure 
was decorated with rhinestone combs and sur- 
mounted by a large black hat. Do you won- 
der that when this fearfully and wonderfully 
made blonde made her entrée from the wings, 
and sang through her nose, ‘‘ I am the belle, 
they say, of Avenue A’’—do you wonder that 
the gallery gods clapped? 

A dear girl who always remembers my 
birthday without being obtrusively well- 
informed about my birth year sent me the 
most stunning collar and cuffs on my last 
happy return of the day. 
white linen with scalloped edges, and three- 
quarter-inch black velvet ribbon runs diag- 
onally through buttonholed slits in each, 
tying in small bows where the edges meet. 
I feel almost as fine as if I patronized a Paris 
modiste when I get those on. 

By-the-way, this same girl has used narrow 
velvet ribbon very cleverly on a white voile 
gown she wears. It has a hip yoke and an 


ordinary yoke of heavy all-over lace, and 
each is outlined by a row of crocheted silk 
rings through which narrow scarlet ribbon 
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is threaded, tying in a knot with long ends. 
It’s very effective, indeed. 

I saw the Frenchiest touch on a dark blue 
toque a few days ago. 


by a rosette of closely shirred ribbon; and 
just here glowed forth the genius, for one 
half of that rosette was of baby blue and the 
other of turquoise blue satin, and instead 
of clashing they looked like long-lost sisters. 

You will think that I’m trying to give an 
autumnal, nutty flavor to my discourse when 
I remark casually that pretty lamp shades 
can be made of wall-paper. But I’ll overlook 
the insinuation and tell you about the ones 
I mean. They are for electric-light bulbs 
which point ceilingward, and are made of any 
pretty flowered paper, cut some six inches 
wide, the edges pasted together making the 
shade slightly conical in shape, and just 
large enough to slip on the bulb and not slip 
off. They are especially cunning made of 
paper with flowers of the same general color 
as the paper on the walls, or of a contrasting 
color—such as roses on a cream ground ina 
room papered in pink or green. 

I know a crowd of girls who exemplify to 
perfection the saving grace of enthusiasm and 
lively interest in all that’s doing which saves 
us from boredom and cynicism and unhappi- 
ness; they really get about as much fun out 





of life as one could well expect, and it is just 


They are of wide | 


The only trimming | 
was a breast of cock feathers held in place 





because they enter so whole-heartedly into 


each thing that happens along. I must tell 
you of one of their schemes to help the good 
cause of merriment along. They are known 
as ‘‘ The Six.’’ There are seven of them, to 
be sure, and the seventh girl is responsible 
for this little idea. She composed Limericks 
hitting off each one of the crowd, and sings 
them on gala occasions to the orchestral 
accompaniment of two banjos and a mando- 
lin. The tune is very simple—it goes: 
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Such Limericks are a novel substitute for | 


the hackneyed conundrums which so often 
adorn place-cards at small dinners, and for 
the stereotyped 
day.’’ It’s not at all hard to make them up, 
especially with the help of a rhyming dic- 
tionary, for the prime consideration is that 
they shall be nonsense. Of course, if you 
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can smuggle in a grain or so of truth, all the 
better. Just for instance: 


“ There once was a LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
With an interest in girls quite maternal ; 
Their manners and tresses, 
Their health and their dresses, 
It governed with wisdom eternal.” 


‘many happy returns of the | 





“NAME ON “ 
EVERY PIECE 


| Every sealed package 
of 


} Lowney’s Chocolate 
Bonbons 


Is guaranteed to be fresh or 
money refunded. A guarantee slip 
is in each package of half pound 
or more, The Purity and Deli- 
cious Quality of these Bonbons 
have secured for them the largest 
sale of any confections in the world. 
The Lowney Receipt Book Sent Free 


The Walter M. Lowney Company 
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\B ATRD- NORTH CO. Gold and Silversmiths 
« Diamond Merchants 
Above we illustrate a few rings taken from the 
1600 we show in our catalog. 


442A Diamond - - - $25.00) 740B PearlGuard - - - $2.00 
449A Diamond’ - - - 60,00|491B Garnet - _- - = 400 
464A Diamond - - - 150.00 | 504B Ruby Doublet - - 3.00 
305A Turquoise, 12 Dia. - 35.00 |482B Amethyst- - - - 3.50 
192A Opal, 14 Dia. - - 17.00 | 453B French Pearls - - 4.00 
106A Pearl, 10 Dia. - 37.00 | 665A Sapphire - - - - 10.00 
154A Ruby,8 Dia. - - 20.00|348B Opals, 8 Rose Dia. - 7.50 


332A Whole Pearl, Dia, - 7 362B Opals, 3 Rose Dia. - 6.50 


975k Opals - - - - 4.50)| 311B Ruby, 2 Rose Dia. 2.50 
990A Opals - - - - ans | 340B Emerald, 10 Rose Dia. 8.00 
155B 5 Whole Pearls - - 5,00/590A Scroll, 10K - - - 2.00 
140B 2 Whole Pearls - - 6,50|582A Lily, 10K - - - 3.00 


Our catalog Q is a valuable book, containing illustrations 
of over 8000 articles — Diamond and Gold Jewelry, Rings, 
Watches, Brooches, Pins, Chains, Leather and Toilet Articles, 
Table Ware, etc. It is full of suggestions for the holidays — 
a boon to the busy housewife, and especially so to those 
somewhat removed from the large centres. 

We are the largest mail-order dealers in our line in the 
United States. Selling direct to the user our prices aver- 
age one-third less than those of the retail dealers — buying 
Jrom us you save the middlemen's profits. 

We will gladly mail you our catalog upon receipt of your 
address. A postal doesit. Write now. 


BAIRD-NORTH Co. 


252 Essex Street Salem, Massachusetts 














Xmas is Coming! 


Make some child happy — boy or girl 
2 — with the hilarious 


Irish Mail 


**It’s geared’’ 
Good for a// muscles, from 
finger tips to toes ; very light 
- running. Perfectly safe. 
ay Speedy, strong, rubber-tired. 
4 —_ sicians urge its use. 7he 

port for winter! 






“They can't upset.” 


If your dealer hasn't it, order direct "oom us; we pay freight. 
Write for illustrated booklet FREE. 


The Standard Mfg. Co., 


1453 Irish Mail St, Anderson, Ind. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1904 


How | Made My Home Pretty 


URING the year, most of which I 
devoted to the furnishing of my 
little house, I became a familiar, 
if not a welcome figure to the 
wall-paper and carpet dealers 
of the city, for I haunted their 

shops, looking critically at all their stock, 

but only occasionally purchasing, when I had 

deliberately determined what I wanted. I 

always remembered that one ill-judged in- 

vestment would throw out my delicate 
financial adjustment. Indeed, only the 
consciousness of this fact, combined with 

my love for the beautiful, gave me 

patience for the long search and steeled 

me against the stony indifference of 

clerks, who, ignorant of conditions, 

thought me an ordinary “‘ shopper.’’ 

I determined to have the best that cir- 
cumstances would allow, even though it 
took long to procure it. So, although I 
took the house late in the summer, I 
lived during all that winter enveloped 
by the obtruding ugliness of cheap wall- 
paper combinations prevailing in this 
species of tenement. I endured them 
only in oblivious dreams of these same 
rooms hung in quiet tones and 
patterns of my choice. Upon 
reflection, I believe the adage 
of the ‘‘ill wind,’’ for that 
experience fostered an evolu- 
tion in my tastes concerning 
house-furnishing. 
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yg peed eroge- I quietly ob- 
served in other people’s 
houses, and found that rooms 
could be made or marred by 
the papers and carpets used 


therein. Thus, my living-room 
seemed suffocatingly small, 
yet its measurements were 


identical with those of a room 
that always appeared comfort- 
able in size. After puzzling 
for the cause of the illusion I 
realized that it was the differ- 
ence in effect between a rose- 
paper, too large in pattern and 
violently cheap in color, and 
a quiet, unobtrusive tone that 
allowed the room the full bene- 
fit of its dimensions. 

Prices soon showed me that 
refined papers and carpets in 
more than two colors were expensive, thus 
limiting my choice to the soft one and two 
toned effects. Evidently large patterns, how- 
ver delightful in themselves, must be reserved 
for the day when prosperity should give me 
a spacious salon proportionate in size. 


UT what was a room? I asked, in a solil- 
oquy. Why, however regarded, espe- 
cially a living-room, it was only a box in which 
one lived surrounded by 
one’s fondest possessions. 
And it followed that my 
household gods and I were 
the more interesting in fact, 
and should be so main- 
tained in appearance. 
This clinched the argument 
in favor of the use of plain 
paper and carpet, which 
would make ‘‘ the box’’ a 
iarmonious background to 
my cherished furnishings. 
I chose a gray-green car- 
tridge paper, with a lighter 
tone for border and ceiling, 
and for the floor I was lucky 
enough to find an ingrain 
rug with a dark green bor- 
ier. This was fastened to 
the hardwood floor by but- 
tons at the corners. The 
furniture, stained a dark 
green, like the woodwork, 
gained in richness against 
that quiet background. 
Then, with crimson sten- 
iled portiéres in the door- 
way, harmonious window-hangings, and 
pillows of my own device on the couch, 
the room certainly became not only in- 
lividual, but restful. 


A? let me tell you some of the things 
I saw on that winter’s hunt for wall- 
papers. The most charming and expen- 
sive were the French and English papers, 
which usually were more refined in color 
and design than the American. These 
included rich tapestry papers, for which, 
as a dado in my den, I immediately 
yearned ; and various designs, natural- 
‘istic and conventional, in many colors. 
A prevailing fad was the ‘“‘ crown effect,”’ 
in which the wall pattern was a growth 
of tree, grass, wistaria or bamboo, ter- 
minating naturally in the border with a 
crowning mass of bloom or foliage, which 
usually formed an arch, but sometimes car- 
ried over on to the ceiling. These might be 
nic€ In a country house, but did not seem 
desirable for permanent use. A clever idea 
‘ay In the cretonne and chintz papers, match- 


ing the fabrics, and quite attractive in an 
airy bedroom. 


By Edith W. Fisher 


ESS expensive were the cartridge, felt, 

velvet, moiré and crépe papers—striped, 
mottled, plain, or traced with various pat- 
terns. These were often hung in panels, 
made by the use cf contrasting strips of 
paper between the widths. It was so good a 
device for breaking the monotony of figured 
paper that I used it later in my guest-room. 

A source of great amusement were the 
nursery and picture papers, done in poster 




















Stencil Used for the Dining-Room Frieze 
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A Corner of the Guest-Room 


fashion to illustrate children’s rhymes, hunt- 
ing scenes, and the life of jolly Jack Tar. 
But particularly dear to the housewife’s heart 
was a new French waterproof thing, usually 
printed in two colors in oil. But alas! it 
cost so much. 

And last, the beautiful leathers, real and 
imitatian, were, of course, only to be ad- 
mired, like many fabrics which did not 
seem practical at all to me. 
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Stencil Used on Bedroom Walls 


N MY guest-room I deliberately put a two- 
toned floral pattern, because, candidly, I 
lacked a large supply of pictures. A pretty 
figured paper would make pictures on that 
surface superfluous. So I paneled the paper 
up to a narrow pine shelf, on which reposed 
a few pictures against the creamy tone of the 
border. The paper, of a dull blue ground, 
was scattered with flowers in creamy white. 


The blue was carried 
a cross-stitch 


into the curtains in 
pattern, and the floor, hard- 
finished about the edge, had a centre of 
blue denim. This departure proved a matter 
of good judgment, for, as the room was not con- 
stantly used, the denim gathered little dust, 
and although costing but twenty cents a yard, 
it wore as long as the ordinary carpet. 
The shops tempted me in vain with 
Axminster, French, Royal and_ regular 
Wiltons, tapestry, Brussels in two-toned 
patterns or plain. The hand-woven 
Oriental rugs were delightful in texture 
and color, and I well knew their iron 
durability, but my purse forbade. Fi- 
nally I decided on two good American 
weaves, and later made some small rugs 
of carpet and matting remnants, picked 
up in obscure shops. These I bound in 
leisure moments with braid, or finished 
with a pretty woolen fringe. 


OOD matting, Chinese or Japanese, 

could not be bought for less than 
forty cents a yard, so I reserved my ex- 
penditure in that line to enough for my 
own room, preferring a Chinese import, 
on which were printed, in 
promiscuous fashion, curious 
beasts, birds and fish. 

Cool jute and prairie-grass 
mats, prettily fringed, I con- 
sidered for the den; but 
common-sense argued that 
since a den is properly a work- 
shop, it should be easily 
cleaned, so I painted the boards 
and covered them with home- 
made rugs. 

Also for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, the polished floor of the 
dining-room had norug. This 
room represented, in my home- 
making efforts, a triumphant 
success, for the stenciling ven- 
ture was so satisfactory that I 
ambitiously attempted the 
walls of thisroom. They were 
painted with two coats of green 
paint, like the living-room, out 
of which it opened. Below the 
moulding the second coat was 
darker than above. I pre- 
ferred turpentine color, which 
dries with a dull surface, but 
oil paint better resists damp- 
ness and the scrubbing-brush. When dry I 
divided the eighteen-inch border into spaces 
just the length of the stencil. The pattern 
was a circular panel of grapes and foliage, 
framed by an interlacing strapwork. Bound- 
ing it were broad lines of color, which I ruled 
off on the wall and painted a dark green. I 
fastened the stencil in one corner with small 
tacks, and, with quick, right-angle strokes, 
applied, a little at a time, a dull purple to 
the fruit, and asunny green 
to the leaves.. Finishing 
the straplike frame tomatch 
the outside bands, I care- 
fully removed the stencil 
and cleaned it with turpen- 
tine. Then laying it accu- 
rately on to the next space I 
painted again, and repeated 
the process until the four 
walls were done. 


ear 


T WAS hard work, fora 

kitchen table and a stout 
soap-box took the place of 
a stepladder, and the pro- 
longed reaching was tiring. 
But when I descended for 
the last time and sat down 
to survey the result I was 
genuinely enthusiastic, as 
I criticised the room on the 
score of cleanliness, artistic 
efiect and individuality. 
The convincing proof of 
my satisfaction appeared 
when I considered my own 
room, and determined to 
stencil in warm brown, on the buff paper 
already hung, a border of simple laurel 
wreaths. This proved neither so labori- 
ous nor costly, as I used only one color 
and the pattern was simple. 
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LL this, so soon told, was many months 
in the realization, for I endeavored, 
not to furnish my home for the least 
possible amount of money, but to exercise 
true economy, which considers well and 
expends only for the really permanent 
and good. But the work, long and hard 
as it was, for I did much of it myself 
after business hours, was a source of 
genuine fun and pleasure, and resulted 
n making my home not only attractive 
but comfortable, too. 


SEVERAL MORE HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES 


The Journal has long believed that a series of practical 
articles on the furnishing and beautifying of the home 
along simple, inexpensive and artistic lines was needed to 
make the magazine complete. We have every reason to 
think that Miss Fisher will be able to give our readers just 
what information they require in this direction. In future 
issues of The Journal the furnishing, the fitting and the 
making of the home artistic will be considered, and always 
with the thought ef doing the work cheaply. 
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[eer paneney first to every one re- 
mitting for Pantasote Leather seats, 
and five cents for postage, we will send 
free our beautiful three-leaf Art Calen- 
dar for 1905, size 10x 15 in., exqui- 
sitely reproduced in 12 color printings 
from original paintings by Mand 

Humphrey, of which above illustration 

shows one of the three designs. 

We will send, on receipt of price 
and name of your upholsterer, chair 
seat, size 18x18 in., 25c.; 25x25 
in., 50c.; 27x 27 in., 70c.; 36x 36 
in., $1.00. This offer is to enable 

you to upholster a chair for trial 

purposes. State color desired. 




















The genuine Pantasote Leather 
is durable, always bright, 
easily cleaned and not af- 
fected by climatic changes. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 
Dept. L 

11 BROADWAY 

New York City 
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iMustrations Exact Size—Express Prepaid. 
1112—Brooch, enamel leaves,” Signet King, Rose Gold, 


16055 


2 
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7 Pearl Baroques.:..$15.00 — grooved to fit... -.. $4.75 
1182—Brooch 21 Real Pearls, 16049—Misses Signet Ring, 
45 Roman Gold ........... $1.25 


6002—Culff, Buttons, Rose 16055—Lion Ring, Carved 
Gold, pair..............1..$1.50 Rose Gold:.:... .. $3.50 
10016—Hat Pin, Kose Gold, 18043—Scarf Pin, Roman 
cevecetercsslecessetecerceseees $2.00 © Signet, any letter......$1.00 
10020—Hat Pin, Rose Gold, 18064—Scarf Pin. Girl. and 
3 Pearl Baroques.......$3.75 Soap Bubbles, Rose Gold, 
11036—Locket, Green and 3 diamonds........ ....$9.00 
Rose Gold ss. -s+e$10.00 18127—Scarf Pin, Wish Bone 
16036—Lady's Japanese of Pearls.............2.. $1.50 
Write for 118 page C gue of Di ds, Gold and Silver 
ewelry, Cut Glass and Sterling Wedding Gifts. 


303 Main St. GEO. T. BRODNAX. Memphis, Tenn. 
-STERLING SILVER 
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Alberta Alarm Watch 


is the biggest $10 value to be had in a watch. 

A reliable movement, hand- 
somely cased in gun metal, with 
a sharp and effective alarm, to 
wake the sleepy and remind the 
forgetful of appointments. Man's 
regular size. 


Guaranteed for one year. 10 
Sent prepaid anywhere for 


Highly valued by professional 
nurses. 

Write for “ Keeping Tabs on 
Time,” illustrating and de- 
scribing the Alberta and other 
unique things. Agents wanted. 


Half Size 
i J.B. BECHTEL & CO.,719 Sansom St., Philadelphia 

















The Things of Girls 


By Alice Preston 
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Simplicity 


HOPE none of you will think ‘‘ simplicity ’’ 
an unimportant subject for us to talk over 
this month. I want you each to feel that 

the ‘‘ Things of Girls’’ are always things of 
special interest in our lives. I like to feel 
that we are really warm friends, you and I, 
and that we may therefore talk together 
about any of the big and real subjects of life 
that concern us all so deeply. Many of us 
have become close friends since the first of 
these talks, and have shared many girlish 
experiences and perplexities. I wonder if 
any of you guess quite how much I value 
your friendship and your letters, and how 
they broaden and enrich my life. I think 
we can never have too much love, too much 
understanding; and that is why I keep on 
needing you each and all in my life, quite as 
much as you could need me. 


I Want to be Your Companion 

NE of the girls writes: ‘‘ When you speak 
to us as a girl yourself it turns the 
department entirely around in relation to us. 
I thought of Alice Preston as an aunt, or any 
middle-aged woman, not asa companion who 
is in the midst of girlhood’s hopes, dreams, 

problems and difficuities herself.’’ 

When you think of me as a companion, as 
this girl does, it makes us really comrades, 
and makes our friendship and fellowship such 
helpful, loving things; don’t you think so? 

Many of you ask me to write on subjects of 
your own choosing, so that if the editors were 
to give us two-thirds of the magazine there 
would be scarcely room, I believe, to talk 
over everything of interest ‘‘togirls.’’ This 
month I have chosen “ simplicity,’’ not only 
because I think it does concern us all so inti- 
mately, but also because so many of you 
write me of unsimple or trying or uncon- 
genial conditions in your lives. As I think 
over these things that you tell me, and as I 
think of my own life, too, I come to the belief 
that ‘‘simplicity’’ would solve so many 
questions for us all. 

My Aunt Matilda has a way of saying with 
that wise nod of hers: ‘‘Straws show, my 
dear, which way the wind blows,’’ and when 
I ask her what ‘‘ straws’’ and what ‘‘ wind”’ 
she tells me that people are getting back to 
the ‘‘simple’’ things that she knew and 
loved when she was a girl. ‘“‘It is begin- 
ning to be the fashion to be more simple. 
Why, even the house furnishings sg 
Then she goes about dusting her pet pieces of 
simple ‘‘ old Colonial ’’ with an air of tender- 
ness, and stops again to add: ‘‘ When you 
young people learn to live more simply si 

I could not get her to finish that sentence, 
but I am sure she meant to say that /hen we 
would be a very much happier lot of young 
people. 








Our Lives are Getting More Complex 
4 ype despite my Aunt Matilda, I think 


our lives, as they grow older, instead of 
getting simpler, get immensely more com- 
plex. At any rate, they accumulate more 
events and responsibilities; mental and moral 
questions become more difficult. But per- 
haps that is only the better reason for keep- 
ing what simplicity we can. 

Few of us have decided standards of our 
own. We are constantly trying to live up 
to those of other people, and the best of us 
are afraid of what people will think. It is 
certainly a good thing to have regard for the 
opinions of our fellowmen, but that does 
not mean that our lives must be spent follow- 
ing the customs and fashions of hundreds of 
people who alter and complicate life’s simple, 
big meanings. The most helpful and power- 
ful lives are oftenest built out of strong, 
simple duties and facts. When you think of 
Lincoln are you not sensible that his charac- 
ter had the same rugged, splendid outlines 
that the grand, earnest face of the man had? 
Can ‘you look at the face of Lee without 
knowing that his life was full of that simple 
courtesy, that wide, simple kindness which 
made him so beloved? Look for simplicity 
and you will not fail to find it in good and 
high places. It makes one wonder why any 
of us ever spoil our lives with insincerities, 
instead of keeping them just simple and 
strong. 


How to Bring Simplicity Into Our Lives 


UT how are we to bring simplicity into 
our lives? Well, in the least things, I 
think, as well as in the greatest: in surround- 
ings, in dress, in speech, in thought. To 
begin with material means, so few of us real- 
ize what an important effect our surroundings 
haveonus. Try todo any sort of brain-work 
in a restful, simple, well-ordered room, then 
try working in a cluttered-up room, full of all 
kinds of so-called artistic litter. To any one 
at all sensitive, big spaces and simple furnish- 
ings are restful, and the contrary unrestful. 
Most girls love, and quite rightly, to collect 
mementos and souvenirs for their rooms; but 
when a room is crowded with dozens of 
posters in screaming colors, with tawdry cozy 
corners and a quantity of other unquiet dust 
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collectors, until it resembles a second-rate 
curio shop, how can it be restful, or satisfy- 
ing, or lovely? You see, we forget so often 
that a girl’s room, her dress, her manner, 
her graciousness or ungraciousness, her frank 
simplicity or her insincerity are all outward 
manifestations of the character within her, 
and testify for or against her. 

It seems to me that as girls we should all 
have an ambition to stand with and for the 
best. To test ourselves let us take as our 
ideal the best type of girl we can think of, 
and place her in our surroundings. Would 
she like them? Would she be content with 
them? Wouldn’t we arrange them just a 
little differently for her? Would she not per- 
haps think the room you have arranged for 
yourself a litthe tawdry, a little showy, a 
little insincere, or perhaps a little too severe 
and lacking grace? Fix it over, then, to suit 
as nearly as possible your idea of the ideal 
girl. Don’t be content with anything less for 
yourself than you would want for the ideal 
girl if she were comingto visit you. Perhaps 
you have not the money, and it cannot all be 
done at once. That does not matter. Go at 
it little by little, then. And remember that 
the simple is in most cases the beautiful. 
Get rid of tawdry, ugly furnishings; the 
plain ones are infinitely more artistic and 
satisfying. 


Have Furnishings Friendly and Harmonious 


HAVE, for instance, a table four and a half 

by three feet, which I bought out of a neat 
old German woman’s kitchen for fifty cents; 
two yards of dull olive denim for a cover 
(thirty cents); a slender little vase in which 
I always keep leaves or flowers, and which 
cost ten cents, and a good plaster Venus de 
Milo for two dollars; then a row of my favor- 
ite books; and for two dollars and ninety 
cents, plus the books which were already 
mine, I have asimpler and far more beautiful 
thing than my next-door neighbor procured 
for five dollars when she gave that sum for a 
little spindle-legged ebony stand two by two 
feet, to say nothing of the money she spent 
on the top-heavy ornate vase which stands 
empty on it, and the elaborate and expensive 
‘*throw,’’ bad in color and design. 

It is comforting to remember that the best 
can often be had nowadays for less than the 
worst. Try to have the furnishings of your 
rooms friendly and harmonious. It takes 
only a little thought, usually, to cultivate 
good taste. Almost any girl, if she thinks 
about it, knows when colors are crude or 
inharmonious, when things are vulgar or 
ornate; but few girls think of these things, 
or realize the artistic value of simplicity. Try 
to have your rooms as simple as possible, 
and in place of the eight or ten commonplace 
or poor pictures, get one or two copies of 
really great pictures. In place of the many 
little unimportant ornaments, get two or three 
good plaster casts, reproductions of some of 
those simple, great forms which have satisfied 
and ennobled so many generations. 

It is easy for a girl to cultivate simplicity 
in dress. Not that a girl should dress in 
plain-cut mohairs, nor cultivate Puritanism 
in dress: far from it. I mean only that she 
should avoid the commonplace and gaudy; 
that she think more of grace than ornament; 
that she strive for that quiet refinement in 
dress which is the only real elegance. One 
dress, simply made and of good material, is 
cheaper and more refined than four dresses 
which show poor or common taste. 


Simplicity of Thought and Purpose 


HESE are only the most material and 

practical forms of simplicity. Simplicity 
of thought and purpose—to live one’s life 
simply and frankly —that is one of the best 
and highest kinds of simplicity. If one is 
poor, to be simple and frank and unaffected 
about it; if one is rich, to take the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of riches simply and 
earnestly. No affectation in either case; not 
to live beyond our means—not beyond our 
mental or moral riches, either; and, on the 
other hand, never to shirk or undervalue our 
opportunities and our blessings, nor to be 
falsely humble. To be frank toward others 
—in short, to trust and not to deceive our 
fellow-beings. To be frank to acknowledge 
our ignorance; unashamed of an open desire 
to know; to follow our impulses simply, 
unafraid of being misunderstood. To be 
frank to condemn injustice; to say frankly 
all the kind words that come to the lips; 
to question earnestly all that we do not 
understand. 

We are here such a little while. We learn 
the great, simple, earnest lessons of love so 
late in life! I know so many splendid older 
women who have learned simplicity; but 
why should you and I not learn some of these 
great lessons younger —and be all those years 
the gainers? 

The longer I live the more I am convinced 
that the ideal people are the simple and un- 
affected ones, and that the truly great are in 
all cases honest and without sham. Not 
that a person should wound any one for 
the sake of being honest. I do not mean 





bluntness— Heaven forbid! For of all un- 
lovely and ungirlish and unwomanly quali- 
ties, crude bluntness seems to me the most 
unlovely. 


We Get What We Give 

T IS so true that in this world we get what 
we give. Take an earnest, simple attitude 
toward the world, or give a warm, frank 
greeting, and that attitude and greeting will 
rarely be rebuffed. Be warm-hearted and 
frank, and other natures will become frank 
and unaffected with you. We are most of us 
brought up to hide our feelings; then, by-and- 
by, real sorrows and experiences come to us 
and teach us love and frankness. And what 
a blessing it is, too, to touch the real things: 
to meet the real friend in your friend’s eye; 
to share life’s big experiences frankly; to 
follow our quick, honest sympathies without 
fear; to put away our assumed pride; to own 
that we are just like other people—that we 
love and suffer, and grieve and rejoice, just 
as others do; and so to feel our lives in close 
touch with other lives. Why, those of you 
who have not tried it do not guess the sweet- 
ness and comfort of it. It is they to whom 
the simple experiences are dearest, the 
friendships which need neither effort nor 
explanation are closest, the honest laughter, 
sincere sorrow and direct sympathy mean 
most. The friend from whom we need hide 
no weakness, and with whom we need falsely 
assume no strength, then becomes indeed a 

God-given ‘*‘ companion of the way.’’ 


We Should be Our True Selves 


ioe us begin now as girls to rid ourselves 
of unnecessary conventions and reserve. 
In the greatest moments of life there is no 
room for affectation, nor in the lesser moments 
is there need for it. One way to make our 
lives more simple is to set ourselves some 
task each day—some task of sincerity and 
simplicity, even if it be only a frank word 
of love or appreciation—-a simple, honest, 
straightforward act of kindness; only a letter, 
perhaps, written just because we had the im- 
pulse to write it; a letter of appreciation or 
affection, one asking or giving advice, sharing 
some deep trouble or some simple joy—it 
matters so little which. 
about what you choose, so only that it con- 
tain some honest sentences that reveal your 
real self —such letters as some of you write 
me, and which enrich and broaden my life, 
because in them you share with me so simply 
and honestly your vea/ natures. 

Simplicity and sincerity, like mercy and 
love and all other good qualities, bless not 
only him who gives but also him who 
receives them; yet, in spite of this, how often 
we hide our best and noblest selves even 
from those whom we profess to trust. I 
know it is not easy to live simply, to give 
one’s best to others, for others do so often 
misunderstand; but the rewards are so well 
worth the effort. What if you do meet with 
misunderstanding and rebuff? You will for- 
get them gladly when you meet at lasc, as 
you surely will, a response to your honesty; 
when you feel that you may live simply and 
honestly toward some nature which has re- 
sponded to yours; or it will be no less a joy 
to find that your own earnest simplicity has 
at last removed the mask from some timid or 
reserved nature, and you see that nature as it 
is—not only full of beauty, but also full of 
needs that yours can lovingly fill. 

Let us try to have simplicity, then, in the 
little and big things alike; for it is that 
which will give us not only the sanest views 
of life, the wholesomest lives, but the richest 
opportunities as well. 


Let Us be Frank with Each Other 


|* ONE of my Uncle Ezra’s books I find 
this marked passage. It seems to me 
very beautiful, because it tells so much of 
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The letter may be | 


> 
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the simple and earnest life of the man who | 


wrote it: 


“What seems to grow fairer to me as life goes by 
is the love and grace and tenderness of it; not its 
wit and cleverness and grandeur of knowledge— 
grand as knowledge is — but just the laughter of little 
children, and the friendship of friends, and the cozy 
talk by the fire, and the sight of flowers, and the sound 
of music.”’ 

So here is another of my ideals that I have 
tried to give you as frankly as possible, and 
to tell you how I try to carry it out in my 
own life. I fail of it often, of course, but I 
keep on trying, and sol think my life gets 
richer and simpler all the time, and each 
day brings more earnest joy and deeper 
meaning. 

If it seems to you that Iam mistaken in 
any of the things we talk over together you 
must tell me so frankly; or if it seems to 
you that in talking together we have come 
upon any beauty or truth tell me that, too; 
for that is one more way, and an easy way, 
to bring simplicity into our lives, by being 
just perfectly frank and earnest and honest 
together, you and I. 


“The Things of Girls’? is the self-explanatory title of 
Miss Preston’s delightful talks with girls. She is a girl 
herself and will continue to write with sympathetic under- 
Standing about girlish life, thought and feeling. 


EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


Calendar Offer 





Copyright 1904, Armour & Companys 


Our 1905 Calendar in black and white 
presents six new American girls, fac-simile 
reproductions of drawings made this year 
expressly for our special and exclusive use. 
C. Allan Gilbert girl (illustrated above), 
Home girl by Stuart Travis, Steamer girl 
by Karl Anderson, Studio girl by Hugh 
Stuart Campbell, Society girl by Malcom 
Strauss, Winter girl by 
arranged in six sheets (size 10 x 15), tied 


Louis Sharp, 
with ribbon for hanging, will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt of twenty- 
five cents or metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


The best extract of the best beef for soups, 
sauces, gravies and beef tea. 


ART PLATE OFFER 


We have a small edition of calendar 
designs as art plates (11 x 17 inches) for 
framing or portfolio. Single plates will be 
mailed postpaid for 25 cts. each, or the six 
complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. 
(One metal cap from jar of Extract good for 
single sheet, or six caps for complete set. ) 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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WHITELAW’S 
Paper Blankets 


SANITARY, HEALTHFUL, WARM 
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Bed Clothing should be warm and 
light. Blankets and thick counterpanes 
should never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen 
and weigh only 8 ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, 
will not slip or rustle. Cost less than 
washing Blankets. They are an appli- 
cation of A Well-known Scientific Prin- 
ciple. Every bed should have one be- 
tween sheet and top cover. Price $3.00 
a dozen full size, or we will send three 
for sample, express paid, for $1.00. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co. 
HARTWELL, OHIO 
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Winstons Poe aan The Humpty Dumpty 


Tritt ierror CIRCUS!!! 


Sent by mail on receipt of 10¢. 
.» THE A. SCHOENHUT CO., 2215 Adams St- 
lilus: cated Circular FREE. Philad’a, Pa. 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 
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4 , 
A Girl's 

Amusements 

AVE you 

ever lis- 

tened to a 
discussion con- 
cerning the dis- 
advantages of 
employing women in business? If you have 
you have probably resented it without stop- 
ping to consider the possibility of truth in the 
assertions which seem to you so harsh. One 
of the strongest criticisms made about women 
in business is that they cannot be depended 
upon. Such a reputation is unnecessary, for 
the average girl can always show herself 
trustworthy. 

If you could only get the right perspective 
and see yourself for once as others see you, 
on the morning after you have been to the 
theatre, followed by a little supper, I am sure 
the picture would be such 
an unpleasant onethat you 
would not care to repro- 
duce it. You come down 
to the office tired out, and 
showing it in every move- 
ment of your body and in 
every line of your face. 
You had to get up in such 
arush that you didn’t have 
time to make yourself 
dainty, as you generally 
do, and you couldn’t re- 
sist pinning on the bunch 
of violets that you had 
worn last night, although 
you couldn’t help know- 
ing that they were faded 
—and faded violets are 
not attractive. 

Perhaps it is well for your own peace of 
mind that you have not had time to scan 
your face in the glass, for you look old this 
morning — you have no color, and there are 
dark lines under your eyes, and, alas! your 
breath is not sweet, for you ate too many 
chocolates last night, and too much of the 
rarebit. These defects would be less notice- 
able had you made your usual careful 
toilette, but your hair simply ‘‘ wouldn’t 
go up’’ this morning, and the consequent 
frowsiness is not becoming, to say the least. 


Playing 
Old Maid 





“ Violets You Had 
Worn Last Night” 


HIS is not the end of the story, nor to your 
employer is it the most important. The 
telephone bell rings and you think you have 
a message for Mr. Smith, who is in the midst 
of an important business conference. How- 
ever, you call him to the ’phone and he 
discovers that it was Mr. Cohn who was 
wanted. Mr. Smith is naturally much an- 
noyed as he returns to his interrupted con- 
versation of which he has lost the thread. 
You have standing instructions to announce 
that Mr. Carey is busy when a certain person 
ills. But in some way you seem to have 
forgotten this, and so, before you realize what 
you are doing, you lead the unwelcome caller 
unannounced into Mr. Carey’s office. Then 
you are called upon to take a letter, but you 
can’t seem to follow the thread of the dicta- 
tion. You are much embarrassed to find that 
in transcribing you are not able to spell this 
morning — your head aches, you are deadly 
sleepy, and the machine never acted so badly. 
Everything goes wrong, and you suddenly 
begin to realize that you are very irritable, for 
n the days when everybody and everything 
seem to be against you “‘ it 
is time to ask yourself a 
question.’’ If you are quite 
honest with yourself you find 
that the fault lies in you, 
ind not in your neighbors, 
ind certainly not in your 
faithful machine. 


OT long ago I overheard 
a woman at the head of 
fashionable dressmaking 
establishment in New York 
City say that she dreaded 
Monday with all her heart 
because the girls were abso- 
lutely demoralized. She 
went on to explain, saying 
they all took Sunday for a 
gala day and not as a day 
ot rest. They worked so 
hard having a good time all 
day, and late into the evening, that they were 
‘worn to a frazzle’’ when Monday morning 
came, and were unfit for work all day long, 
most of them complaining of severe head- 
aches. This accounts for ‘‘ blue Monday ’”’ 
nearly always, and the first day of the week, 
which should find you at your freshest for 
work, is the one which the heads of business 
houses actually have to count out so far as 
real work is concerned, owing to the fagged- 
out condition of their emplovees. 
_And if this goes on we all know the end. 
Very likely the dear ones at home are de- 
pendent upon your exertions, and one day 
your employer calls you to him and tells 











you that although he is very sorry to dis- 
miss you from his force, nevertheless he 
feels that owing to the poor quality of your 
work he is obliged to make a change. It 
makes my heart ache to think of the distress 
that follows your announcement in the little 
home circle that night. And what have you 
to show for it? A few faded violets, a 
disordered stomach, and a clouded business 
record, which only your own exertions and 
good common-sense will be able to clear, 

This is not an unusual picture, for it is 
only the history of hundreds of bright, sweet 
girls who, if they would only use even part 
of the discretion and common-sense that 
they were born with, would be able so to 
direct their lives as to get plenty of good, 
wholesome amusement without interfering in 
any way with their work. 


HERE are so many delightful ways of 

spending one’s leisure time without the 
expenditure of undue nerve force and the 
loss of necessary sleep, that it only needs a 
little thought to conjure up enough amuse- 
ments for awinter. I hearso little nowadays 
of “the old-fashioned taffy-pulling, and yet I 
cannot remember any pastime more fascinat- 
ing to me as a young girl. And now that it 
is so near Thanksgiving Day what greater 
fun than to make up a stock of candies for 
the national feast-day? Fudge-making, of 
course, will come in for its share, and various 
kinds of candy with as many different fillings 
will offer you amusement for many an even- 
ing. There are the nuts to be cracked and 
the corn to be popped for the molasses corn 
balls, and then a little music will finish the 
most delightful of evenings. 

For other evenings there are games too 
numerous to mention, not only the old stand- 
bys of stagecoach, kitchen furniture, back- 
gammon and parchesi, but some of the newer 
ones, which will give you all the exercise 
and recreation that you can possibly desire. 


OR quieter evenings let one girl who has 

not been using her eyes all day read 
aloud from one of the new books, or even 
from some of the 
old favorites, 
such as Dickens 
or George Eliot. 
This will add to 
your general cul- 
ture as well as 
being a form of 
recreation. 
Have you ever 
been enough in- 
terested in any 
one subject to col- 
lect all articles 
that you have 
ever found touch- 
inguponit? You 
have no idea how 
interesting this will become if you will only 
begin. Oneof my friends has for years been 
collecting everything written on the subject of 
‘old age’”’ that has come within his reach. 
If you have ever tried to look up in a library 
any certain subject, like this, for instance, 
you know how meagre is the material which 
is to be found in books, and it is a great 
pleasure to feel that you, yourself, with a 
little attention and care, can, in a few years, 
accumulate more on one subject than you can 
often find in any library. This, of course, 
leads to the making of scrap-books, a most 
fascinating employment. A 
pet hobby of this kind will 
fill up many a weary hour 
when you are sick or lonely, 
and be a pleasure and of 
value to others besides. 





“Old-Fashioned Taffy-Pulling” 


MUSEMENT is really the 
complement of occupa- 
tion, and there must be 
harmony between the two as 
well as contrast. Amuse- 
ment does not always mean 
play; change of work often 
offers the most satisfactory 
diversion. It is a good plan 
in your daily work to rest 
your mind for a minute or 


“They Took two every hour by shutting 
Sunday for your eyes and calling up 
a Gala Day” some beautiful bit of scenery 


that you have seen, just as 
it is well to rest your eyes if your work is 
close, by looking off as far as you can fora 
minute or two every hour. Such habits are 
easily formed and are very valuable in re- 
laxing the tension of both mind and body. 
Now just a word about sleep. Wecan rest 
our muscles very well by lying down or by 
keeping quiet, but the brain and the mind 
must have sleep. A little English girl once 
said ‘‘ we cannot make our minds sit down.”’ 
Our brains are hound to be active toa greater 
or less degree as long as we are awake, and 
it is only sleep that will restore the worn-out 
cells Keep to the rule of eight hours’ sleep 
each night. 






Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 


Good Health for Girls 


A.S.E. Anexcellent almond paste is made 
as follows : 32 parts of blanched bitter almonds 
are pounded to a fine paste; add gradually a 
mixture of honey, 60 parts; yolk of egg, 30 
parts; almond oil, 60 parts; bergamot oil, 1 
part; and clove oil, 1 part. This paste is 
excellent for rubbing on the hands at night. 


Never use cheap soaps. Good soaps are 
never highly scented. If the soap that 
you are using does not agree with your 
particular skin do not use it just because 
some one else does. Personal idiosyncrasy 
has to be consulted to a great degree in the 
matter of toilet preparations. 


EmMA. For puffiness under the eyes you 
should consult your physician without delay. 


Pulverized charcoal is too harsh to be used 
habitually for a dentifrice. A very good 
tooth-powder is composed of one ounce of 
precipitated chalk, one ounce of ground 
orris-root and one drop of oil of roses. 


J. M. B. The hot curling-iron is responsible 
for much injury to the hair. Instead of this 
method of curling the hair roll it upon itself. 
Take a loop of the hair and twist the hair to be 
curled over this as you would over an ordinary 
kid curler, and fasten it by a hairpin. In this 
way no possible harm can be done. 


Eat your breakfast before doing any hard 
work, Atleast takea glass of milk or some- 
thing light before making any exertion. In 
the early morning vitality is at a low ebb. 
The body is not in condition to stand fatigue 
and disease until some food has been taken, 


ALICE E. B. If the superfluous hair is too 
fine and abundant to be easily removed by 
means of electrolysis you can bleach it by ap- 
plying hydrogen peroxide. First wash the 
parts with hot water and soap and a little 
ammonia, in order to remove the grease, then 
apply the peroxide with a soft cloth. 


A lotion for a red nose is composed of the 
following ingredients: Powdered cala- 
mine, x drachm,; zinc oxide, VY drachm; 
glycerine, Ye drachm; cherry laurel 
water,4 ounces. Shake before using, and 
mop on the nose morning and evening. 


Una. The formula for cold cream which 
you desire is as follows: Spermaceti, 1 ounce 
avoirdupois, 400 grains; white wax, I ounce 
avoirdupois, 370 grains; expressed oil of 
almond, 9 fluid ounces; stronger rose-water, 
3 fluid ounces; sodium borate in fine powder, 
33 grains. Shave the spermaceti and wax fine 
and melt at moderate heat. Add the almond 
oil, pouring it into a shallow Wedgwood 
mortar. Carefully add, without stirring, all 
the rose-water, in which the sodium borate 
has previously been dissolved, and stir rapidly 
and continuously till the mixture is soft and 
creamy. 


Do not try to doctor your own ears; it is 
much better to seek the advice of a physi- 
cian when you have the earache. Do not 
experiment by pouring things into the ear 
yourself. 


JERRIE. Lie flat on your back and stretch 
your arms straight up over your head. You 
will find this very restful. 


Ice creamis nutritious. Lf it ts eaten slowly 
and allowed to melt in the mouth before it is 
swallowed it can do no harm, 


CocumsiA. I think that if you will care- 
fully prepare bananas before eating them you 
will find that they will not disagree with you. 
After peeling the fruit take a fruit-knife and 
scrape off the outside ribbed covering thor- 
oughly, down to the pulp itself. In this way 
you dispose of the indigestible part. 


Just because it is cold weather do not close 
up your room and shut out the fresh air. 
Remember that more diseases are due to 
impure air than to too much pure air. 


HENRIETTA. The “Liver Squeezer”’ will 
be a fine exercise for you. Stand erect, 
stretching one arm up above your head, the 
other one down at your side. Reverse the 
sides. As you do this you will find that un- 
consciously your body will sway over toward 
the lower arm. This exercise is excellent for 
sluggishness of the bowels. 


Cultivate repose of manner. It adds 


greatly to a girl’s charm. 


JANIE U. Every girl should have an out- 
door thermometer hung outside her bedroom 
window so that on rising she can see what the 
temperature is. This will help her to dress 
sensibly for the day. 


Doctor Walker will continue to answer questions about 
health in The Journal. She will also answer questions by 
mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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9870 Scarf Pin, 
sterling, ruby eyes, 
50c. 


9867 Scarf Pin, 
sterling, 35c, 


9817 Match Box, 
sterling. $1.75. 


9861 Magic Pencil, 
sterling, $1.00. 


Our catalogue 
contains all the 
latest ideas in 
Sine gold and 
sterling silver. 


ster 
ling 9791 Cuff Pin, 
1. gold, 50c. 
9801 Bar 


Link Buttons, 


9801 = gold, pair 
$3.50. 


9762 Christmas 
Spoon, sterling, 
Holly, $1.15. 


9849 Handy 
Pin, sterling, 
50c. 


Diag MS 9849 


~' 9779 Brooch, 


(h. 14 kt., whole 
ww 9779 pearl, $5.50. 
9850 Handy 
Pin, sterling, 
40¢ 


9833 Olive Spoon, 
sterling, 7% inches 
long, $2.75. 


98B3i 


9831 Baby Set, 
sterling, 4% inches 
long, $ le 


9761 Christmas 

Spoon, sterling, 

6 inches long, 
1.85. 


> GA, 9784 9784 Bride's 
Pin, gold, 
baroque pearls, 
$2.50. 
9800 
9800 Circlet Ring, pearls 
with emeralds, sapphires, 
garnets or turquoise, $2.00. 
9822 Mirror, sterling, 8% 
inches long, $5.25. Hair 
Brush, $3.00; Hair Comb, 
T5¢e. Other toilet pieces of 
this pretty pattern shown 
in our latest Catalogue, 
which will be sent you 
. free for the 
Sy 9844 asking. 
9844 Brooch, Holly, 
sterling, 50c. 

This brooch can be 
furnished with appro- 
priate flower for any 
month in the year. 


9825 Buckle, sterling, 
heavy —4 inches long, 
$4.50. 


9810 Child's Alphabet 
Spoon, sterling, 90c, 


9797 Signet Ring, solid 
gold, scroll, $5.00, 


9835 Bonbon, Mistletoe, 
sterling, 4% inches long, 
90c. 


9842 Tie Clasp, 
ster ing, 60c. 


9815 Rattle, 
sterling, pearl 
handle, 90c. 


9809 Stamp 
Box, sterling, 
$1.00. + 


9843 Chatelaine 
Pin, sterling, 60c. 9814 Bib Ring, 


sterling, $1.15. 


9847 Pocket 
Knife, 

2 blades, 
sterling, 
$1.75 


Send to-aay for 
our beautiful cata- 
logue containing 
illustrations of 
thousands of arti- 
cles in gold and sil- 
ver, fine leather 


goods, etc. , , 
“= > a uno FO 


9847 


Same with 
3 blades, 
00. 


. 





Send by mail for one or more articles. They 
will surely plesse you. We prepay all postage 
or express charges and guarantee safe delivery. 

Send postal to-day for our 
latest catalogue Number 17. 


The Warren Mansfield Company 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
Est. in 1867 254 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 
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o’Cakes 


is a name frequently 
given to Scotland 
where meal cakes 
form an important 
article of diet. The 
phrase was made fa- 
mous by Robert Burns 
in 17890, in his poem 
“‘On Captain Grose’s 
Peregrinations thro’ 
Scotland,” which 
commences with the 
following lines: 


‘“‘Hear, Land-o’Cakes 
an’ brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to 
Johnny Groats”’ 


It may well be that 
some later poet will 
sing of America as the 
Land of Biscuit—for 
in the past five years 
the American people 
have consumed over 
three hundred million 
packages of 


Uneed 
Bisculi 











NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 

















| dation for an education. 


Five on $1000, and 
Money Saved 


RS. P——, of 
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Live on $1000 a Year or Less 


Stories of Personal Experiences 
The Third Article of a Series Edited by Maria Parloa 























Detroit, Michi- 
gan, writes: 

We began house- 
keeping on $40 a 
month. Iwaswholly 
inexperienced in 
housekeeping and 
had no knowledge 
of the value of 
money. In the first 
month we accumu- 
lated experience enough to serve as the foun- 
Then we faced the 


| situation and began a careful consideration of 


| the relative value of things. 


Since we couldn’t 


| have everything we would choose carefully 


| the best. 





We did not put our plans or 
theories definitely into words, but our mode 
of living since that time has been practically 
based upon a decidedly ethical foundation. 

In the first place, we determined that our 
income, however small, should bring to us 
something more than a mere living. 

Second, we decided that the primal 
elements of home-making are light, air, 
cleanliness and seasonable warmth. 

Third, we agreed that a home is most 
artistic and beautiful when it expresses sim- 
plicity and usefulness in combination with 
true worth. 

Fourth, hospitality is an insult to the guest 
when it is allowed to tax the host beyond 
his means. Self-respect demands that one 
shall not accept many social favors that 
cannot in some way be returned. 

Into this foundation we set firmly the 
cornerstone ‘‘ No Debt,’’ and then we began 
housekeeping in a cottage on a back street. 
Our income divided itself about as follows: 





rrr Speen CHONG ss o.c vices $100.00 
TE <peesereredocs 35-00 Imsurance......... 30.00 
BMD Scveseeases 2.00 Investment ....... 50.00 
a Serre 140.00 
$465.00 
This division left a small amount to use 
for recreation, incidentals, books and small 
articles for the house. For recreation we 
made our flower-beds, read, studied and 


made plans for the future. Wedid entertain 
some, and the table was always inviting, 
though the food was very simple and inex- 
pensive. People said they enjoyed coming, 
and came again. 

It wasn’t always easy to live within our 
limitations and to remember how high our 
ideals were. We did long sometimes for the 
fleshpots of Egypt and would have been 
willing to forego some parts of our simple 
living and high thinking. We did hold to 
principle in the main, however, and were 
very happy, though we sometimes went with- 
out butter from sheer necessity, and purchased 
our copy of Kidd's ‘*‘ Social Evolution’’ at 
the cost of a month of desserts. 


Naturally, as time went on our income 
grew, and just as naturally our responsibili- 
ties were growing. When the first baby was 
born we were in receipt of $600 a year. 
Before the second came another hundred was 
added, and just after the birth of the third 
child we found that we could build our plans 
on a $950 foundation. 

The larger income has not materially 
affected our mode of life. In the first place, 
the needs of the children take much of the 
surplus fund, and in the second place we are 
so healthy and happy in the simplicity that 
was at first forced upon us that we do not wish 
to enter the more artificial life that seems to 
bring with it so much care and anxiety and 
dependence on other people. 

Of course, we outgrew the little house, and 
in going to a new one we selected a pretty, 
“‘homey’’ place with a good yard, in one 
of the best residence streets of our city. 
Another ‘‘ of course’’ was the employment of 
a good housekeeper, for I must be much with 
the children and must do some work in the 
church, and yet not give up the reading and 
study that keep one an interesting and com- 
panionable person. 





Our income now is divided about as 
follows: 
House rent........ $240.00 Investment ....... $50.00 
Puel ...cceeseseees 45.00 Housekeeper ..... 150.00 
Pree 8.00 Street-car fare..... 20.00 
oo OTe 275.00 Clothing.......... 75-00 
CUE co scccscess 25.00 
Insurance ......... 40.00 $928.00 


This leaves a margin of $22, most of which 
goes into the bank as the nucleus of a house- 
building or perhaps (for the children’s sake) 
a higher education fund. 

In the management of the household work 
we simplify, systematize and codperate, 
planning definitely so that every member of 
the household down to the babies, and in- 
cluding the housekeeper, shall have an ap- 
pointed share of work, rest and recreation, 
thus attaining the ideal of life, self-activity, 
usefulness and freedom. 

In the seven years of our life together my 
husband and I see steady progress, though 











we have not gone rapidly. To-day there are 
five of us, happy and well and with broad 
and definite interest in life. The children 
have had much companionship with father 
and mother (fortunately for them, we could 
not afford a nursery maid), and are very 
loving, thoughtful and helpful, and unusually 
obedient. Materially we can also see a 
gain. We do not own a home, but the home 
furnishings are our own and are thoroughly 
good, suited to even a very nice home if we 
ever have one. The library of four hundred 
books worth having is housed in good cases, 
and we expect very soon to own a piano. 
Our lot is almost paid for, and besides a 
small bank account ($100 I think it is now) 
we have $500 invested in a good manufac- 
turing concern here in our home city. 


Four in Canada on $780 a Year 


RS. P , of British Columbia, writes: 

When we commenced housekeeping, in 
November, 1900, we had saved $200 with 
which to purchase furniture absolutely 
needed. Then to enable us to live within 
our income we adopted three principles: the 
first was to use the previous month’s 
salary ($65) for the expenses of the current 
month, which enables us to have money on 
hand to make our purchases for cash; the 
second was to keep an itemized account of 
all expenditures; the third, to buy nothing 
for which we could not pay cash. Our item- 
ized account-book has been a great help, as 
we balance our accounts each week, and if 
we find toward the third week that we are 
spending more than the month’s average we 
curtail in little things the last week. 





Our family now numbers four, three adults 
and our baby daughter, and we find no 
difficulty in financing, owing, we think, to 


our systematic beginning. Here in British 
Columbia rents and groceries are much 
higher than in the Eastern Provinces or 
States. 


Fresh eggs are sixty aid seventy cents 
(never less than forty) a dozen, so we decided 
to invest in poultry. Last April we pur- 
chased five hens, and they amply supplied us 
with eggs through the summer and fall, 
besides raising twenty-two chickens, many of 
which were used for the table during the 
winter; and now when eggs are selling at 
fifty cents a dozen we get six and eight a 
day. This is more than enough for our own 
use, so we sell an occasional dozen for forty 
cents in trade at our grocer’s. 

We find it cheaper to buy staple articles, 
such as butter, sugar, potatoes, etc., in 
fairly large quantities. The following is a 
condensed list of our average month’s ex- 
penses: 








UD hdd: kg ented Seddnedeed s0edbesevee - $20.00 
Light and water taxes ................. 2.70 
Groceries and meat ................-.++ 17.50 
PUGS oeccsccwensces scence escecevessese 6.90 
BNE bes on hed: 6845 aS de seer Nees KOK 2.50 
$49.60 

Salary Gat ome MOM «.. ccccccccccscscs 65.00 
ere $15.40 


We live very simply, and by so doing we 
have our little balance to spend for clothing, 
furniture and utensils. Fortunately we have 
to use but little for doctor’s bills or medicine. 

Our breakfast consists usually of porridge, 
eggs, toast and coffee; dinner, of meat, two 
vegetables and dessert; supper, of potatoes 
in some form, biscuits, fruit and tea. 

In our minds the all-important point for 
those who commence housekeeping to ob- 
serve is to get started right. We started 
with the determination to pay cash for every 
purchase, and we have allowed nothing to 
alter that resolution. If we find we cannot 
pay cash for something we very much desire 
we make up our minds to do without it, and 
while at times it has been hard to do this we 
have invariably realized subsequently that 
we did not give up as much as we believed 
at the time. 


Five on a Farm for About $770 


RS. N , of Cresco, Iowa, writes: 

We live ona farm. The regular family 
consists of four and always an extra member. 
In summer the number is increased to six and 
seven; for four days during threshing and 
corn-shedding from twelve to twenty extra 
men are to be fed. 








All farm incomes 
are more or less un- 
certain, depending 
upon the season, the 
price of produce, etc. 
This farm produces 
from $1000 to $1500 
a year, but the ex- 
penditures are kept 
within $1ooo. 
About half of this 
sum is required to 
run the farm, but, 
on the other hand, 
there is no rent to 
pay, and the farm supplies a large part of the 
food. The living expenses for I901 were 
$771.09, divided as follows: 











Groceries and meat .........++.seeee0. $258.94 
PON CURED 60605006656: nbcxdccevenes 230.00 
PEE wiekk Cdanbke:-0008 FAbOR OSE SE TERRE KS 45.00 
Help in the house .....cc.cccsccccceces 66.00 
Clothing for four people .............- 93-53 
PRR Focin cc tdancennseviascteaucs sho 77.62 


The largest item of expense is for the 
table. With the regular five in family, and 
when all the meat must be purchased, there is 
an outlay of $5 a week for food; the value of 
farm products used, added to this, makes the 
table expenses about $9a week. When meat 
comes from the farm the cost is reduced one- 
third, and this reduction is enough to make 
up for the cost of feeding the extra men 
in harvest time, so that the average cost 
is maintained throughout the year. I esti- 
mate the cost of the farm products at their 
selling price. Here is the estimate: Butter, 
$40; milk and cream, $40; eggs and poul- 
try, $35; vegetables, $50; meat other than 
poultry, $35. 

The food is hearty but not fancy. Break- 
fast the year round consists of a cereal, 
meat and potatoes, coffee and plenty of milk 
and cream. To this is added in winter 
buckwheat cakes and syrup; in spring and 
summer, eggs, fruit or wheat cakes are 
substituted for the buckwheat cakes. Two 
hours’ work outdoors before breakfast makes 
a hearty meal necessary. 


The noon dinner consists of meat and 
potatoes, generally a soup or a second vege- 
table, never both, and a dessert. 

Supper again finds the hot potatoes and a 
second hot dish, usually a cereal or a vege- 
table; in summer often eggs and fruit, 
sometimes cake. 

The breads are white and whole wheat, 
occasionally rye or graham, corn bread, 
graham muffins and coffee bread. 

Fuel costs as follows: ten cords of wood 
bought standing, about $15, $3 for sawing. 
The work of cutting and hauling is not 
counted. Three tons of coal cost $27. 

The clothing of the family is very inex- 
pensive, especially for the three men. The 
kind of work calls for the plainest working 
clothes: cotton shirts and trousers in sum- 
mer and heavier ones for winter; underwear 
that will last two seasons; an occasional 
good suit, hats and shoes are all that are 
required. 

The mother’s clothes are, for the house, 
cotton waists all the year round, with woolen 
skirts for winter and cotton ones for summer; 
a walking-skirt and one or two neat waists 
for the street. Then there is a “best 
dress,’’ which must come within fifteen dol- 
lars. This answers for second best the next 
year. Ready-made underwear completes the 
outfit. 

The cost of clothing cannot be lessened by 
home sewing, other than mending, because 
the housekeeper is cook and dairymaid as 
well as seamstress. In 1go1 no heavy outside 
garments were required; thus the cost of 
clothing was unusually low. 


All the laundry-work is done in the house; 
the washings, although large, are easily ac- 
complished by the help of a washing-machine 
andaman. There is so much work and so 
little time to do it that the ironing must be 
economized. Common _ underwear, sheets, 
towels, etc., are not ironed. They are 
simply neatly folded when taken from the 
line. Common outer garments are quickly 
dry-ironed. Tablecloths and good clothing 
are well ironed. 

The cleaning is largely done in summer by 
a woman who comes one day in the week. 
In winter the housekeeper does it, only part 
of the house getting its due each week; for 
besides all the housework the dairy and 
poultry must each receive a share of attention 
from this one pair of hands. 

Under the head of extras are grouped 
numerous small items, such as replenishing 
of household supplies, church, charity, gifts 
of love, doctor’s bills, etc. 

HOW TO LIVE CHEAPLY BUT WELL 


Miss Parloa, who is unquestionably the best authority in 
the country on the care and management of the home, will 
not only continue to edit this series of articles during the 
coming months, but also will contribute a number of articles 
that will be of practical value to all housekeepers, espe- 
cially those whose husbands have only small incomes. 
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A Few Festive Tables 


Suggestive of the Season’s Pleasures, and Designed Especially for The Journal 














A YALE LUNCHEON- 
TABLE 


HIS Yale table represents the old Yale 

campus with the historic fence sur- 
rounding a circle of green moss. From 
the fence, extending over the table to 
each guest’s place, is a Yale flag of blue 
with a white initial. Inthe middle of the 
“Green” is a football which has been 
opened and stuffed to keep it in shape, 
and filled with white roses, ferns and small 
Yale flags. This decoration would answer 
nicely for a dinner-table arranged to cele- 
brate a Yale victory. 


Designed by 
Lilian C. Sterrett 


THE CALIFORNIA OR SOUTHERN 
CHRISTMAS-TABLE 


A PUMPKIN from which the centre has 

been removed, filled with bunches of 
chrysanthemums and clusters of grapes, 
forms the central decoration. Across the 
table, running diagonally under the pump- 
kin, pale green satin ribbon is placed, 
ending at each corner with loops holding 
bunches of chrysanthemums and clusters 
of grapes. The paper shades of the silver 
candelabra and the wax candles are of a 
pale shade of green. 


Designed by 
L. W. Case 























FOR A CHILDREN’S HALLOWE’EN 
PARTY 


FAIRY godmother perched upon a 

pumpkin forms the central decoration 
of this table. She holds in one hand a 
witch’s broom of switches, and in the 
other yellow ribbon reins leading to tiny 
chocolate rats and mice which she is 
supposed tobedriving. Pumpkin lanterns 
with faces cut in their sides are hung 
from the ceiling by pumpkin-colored 
ribbons. Cinderella slippers filled with 
candies of all sorts are the souvenirs. A 
table arranged in this way cannot fail to 
delight the children, particularly when 
the lanterns are lighted. 


Designed by 
Mary McKim Marriott 











LUNCHEON BEFORE A HARVARD 
FOOTBALL GAME 


FOOTBALL filled with sand, holding 

red and white carnations and Harvard 
flags, rests on a centrepiece of red silk 
decorated with the college initial in white. 
From this football red and white ribbons 
extend to miniature footballs which are 
filled with bonbons and intended to serve 
as souvenirs of the luncheon. At each 
place a little Brownie dressed in football 
costume holds a flag, bearing the name of 
the guest whose place it is. Menu cards 
of “Fair Harvard’s’? colors may rest 
upon the plates. 


Designed by 
Mary McKim Marriott 





A PRETTY SETTING FOR A 
LEMONADE-TABLE 


ROUND table was used. It was 

covered with a white cloth and deco- 
rated with feathery green ferns. The 
chief decoration, however, was a row of 
chrysanthemums, which formed a beauti- 
ful background. They had been cut with 
as long stems as possible and put in jars of 
water concealed behind the table and 
about three feet back of it, so as to give 
the young girls who served room to pass. 
The girls wore white dresses, and white 
flowers in their hair. Lanterns were 
added to the decorations, although not 
used until evening. 


Designed by 
Lilian C. Sterrett 








‘*It is not a question 
of how much we are to 
do, but of how it is to be 
done; it is not a ques- 
tion of doing more, but 
of doing better.’’ 

— Ruskin. 
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Three Thousand Years Ago 


The Lyre was 
The Symbol of Music 
Today the 





PIANO 


Symbolizes Musical Advancement 
It is the result of 
trained and perfected by the 
manufacture of nearly 
Fifty Thousand Instruments 








In structure, tone and touch 
are Ideals of Perfection. 
Send for booklets, ‘‘ Evidence of Quality” 





and “Inside Information.”’ 


The A. B. Chase Co. 
Dept. A, Norwalk, Ohio. 











From “HARRIS” to HOME 


Finest genuine leather furniture sold direct from our 
factory to you under a strong guarantee, at fully one-third 
less than usual retail price. If our goods are not perfectly 
satisfactory we will immediately take them back (no matter 
where you live) with no trouble nor 
expense to you. So we must do all we 
claim, i. e. please you and save you 
money or we could not sell our furniture 
without an agent or dealer to talk it up. 

Chair No. 381. Genuine Leather 
$20.25— Combines the oddity and 
charm of pure Mission design with lux- 
urious comfort. Swung in frame like 
a hammock; conforms to every line of 
the body. Upholstered in finest nat- 
ural grain leather; hand-made through- 
out; hair filled. Only $20.25. 

Beware of inferior leather. Costs only half, but will 
crack and peel. Only natural grain leather 
is durable. We use the very best quality of 
natural grain leather in all our work. We 
are the largest manufacturers of LEATHER 
FURNITURE exclusively who sell their 
entire product by mail 

Chair No. 249, Genuine Leather, 
$32.50 —The best type of the comfort- 
able Turkish chair. Solid mahogany 
claw feet; hand tufted in the richest 
natural grain leather. Oil tempered 
springs. Hairfilled. Patent Fox stem “hair N 
casters. Hand- Chair No. 299 
made throughout. Only 832.50. 

Chair No. 433. Genuine Leather, 
$24.00 — The famous “ Sleepy Hollow 
Chair,” famous tor comfort and service. 
U pholstered in the finest natural grain 
leather. Hair filled. Fox stem casters. 
Golden Oak or Mahogany finish. Only 
$24.00. 


% We pay the freight 
/ East of Kansas and North of South 
Carolina. Other points equalized. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Our 96-page catalogue shows over 100 DESIGNS, best 
quality natural grain Leather Couches, Davenports, Chairs (Mis- 
sion and other styles). It exposes the fraud of cheap construction 
and tells how HARRIS LEATHER FURNITURE is made and 
why it is the best. To buy LEE furniture RIGHT you need this 


book. Write for it to-da 
Flan Ven nufacturins Co. 


Fart woe 


BRIGGS 


PIANOS 


While our prices are in some 
instances higher than those of ordi- 
nary pianos, the added durability 
and satisfaction of the “BRIGGS” 
makes it the most economical for 
the buver. New Catalogue sent on request. 


BRIGGS PIANO COMPANY 


615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


CIGAR RIBBONS 


1000 different brands of all colors, rare shades and 
choice designs for making the most unique and exqui- 
site fancy work, as Sofa Pillows, Table Covers, Mantel 
Scarfs, Throws, Kimonos, etc., all silk assorted sample 
set delivered to your address upon receipt of 25 cents. 


HELEN ROYCROFT CO., 831 Colonial Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





Chair No. 351. 









Chair No. 433. 





























Don’t be Cross! 


[This Song is Published at the Request of Many Readers] 


Words by Clifton Bingham Music by Carl Zeller 


Copyright, 1894 and 1896, by Bosworth anc Company, and published by permission of the United States Agents: the B. F. Wood Music Company, of Boston and New York. 
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The Maurice Waltz 


Based on the Melody of Moritz Moszkowski’s Beautiful “ Valse in E.” 








Arranged by Jean Paul Kursteiner, by Special Permission of the Composer 







































































































































cp The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this composition played at concerts or used at dances provided the following credit is printed on the program in connection with the title : 
\ \ ** By Permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.” Under no other conditions may this composition be used. All rights reserved. 
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Crocheted Gifts for Christmas '| The Mark of Quality . 


AND 


Designed by Antonie Ehrlich Guarantee of Full Weight 


Six‘een Ounces to the Pound 









A CROCHETED BELT 


MA4PE of opalescent beads and 
white silk. Colored beads 
were used to form the forget-me- 
not design in the centre. The belt 
is lined with an elastic band which 
makes it fit close to the waist. 











| HIGHEST GRADES OF WOOL 
| CAREFUL MANUFACTURE 


A TOILET NOVELTY 
FRICTION mitten 





for the bath has a de- FOR EVENING USE BRILLIANT DYES 
cided advantage over a face- CROCHETED purse of white silk with pink beads 
hand and theribbed top bolds Gayuan’ & ueemeaaet cide mids onl | | _ We wind of without clinging or metting, t 
and z +) ver ws. ining of white suéde 2 | wen n , : i 
it in place at the wrist. gilt clasp, and is a convenient size to slip into a bag. and produce a garment unequaled m ap 
pearance and wearing quality. ' 
PANSY AND MIDNIGHT GERMANTOWN ‘ 
SHETLAND FLOSS SHETLAND WOOL 
SAXONY WOOL KNITTING WORSTED 
LADY ALICEYARN GOLFYARN SPANISH YARN ‘ 


A NEW HAND-BAG 


ROCHETED with white 
silk and cut steel beads. 

A white suéde lining and a 
steel clasp were added to 
complete its beauty, and the | 
| 


Why waste time and money using poor yarns? 


‘‘LION’’ Brand Yarns are the best ’ 














style is appropriate to carry 
either in the afternoon or 


evening. Buy a clasp first s 
in order to determine the size 
of your bag if you decide to 


Scraps 


A NOVEL SILK TIE 
|? IS safe to say that 

a knitted tie 
like this one, made 
in some rich-colored 





= 
FOR SOMEBODY’S CORSET-COVER silk, would please — 
THE gift of one of these yokes would make any girl happy. The wheel pattern is some male member of 
easy to make and pretty to wear. After sewing it to the muslin body of the your family. Black A d f d Il 
cover it makes a pretty finish to crochet a narrow shell edge, or one to match the or dark blue silk are poun or a O ar 
uprer part. suitable colors. 


In our business we have left over a quantity 
of scraps of the finest and most beautiful silks, 
such as we use in making fine neck wear. Do 
you not want some of these scraps —all sorts of 
patterns and brilliant colors, to make sofa pil- 
lows, quilts, etc.? What a nice Christmas 
present something of that kind would make. 

i We will send you one pound of silk scraps, 
| varied sizes, colors and patterns, for $1.00 
} delivered. 

} We will also tell you of an attractive way to 
raise money for churches, charities, etc. As 
about it. Kemit by express order, postal order 
or currency. 


CUTTER & CROSSETTE 
178 Market St., Chicago 


| Thedealer who } . 


| : 
e h 























DURABLE AND PRETTY MORE ELABORATE IN DESIGN ROSE CHATELAINE l] | h : r 
FoR any home wherein the table is polished or A SET of six plate doilies of this pattern would AQUALNT little accessory crocheted | Sse S am Pp - ts 1 m - + 
covered these crocheted doilies are always delight the heart of any housekeeper. In plan- in gold and white beads, with a 


acceptable. This pattern would be suitable for use ning to make a gift of only one doily, possibly for a rose spray on the front. The lining 


. 
under a carafe, lamp, this design would be an appropriate one. is made of heavy white satin. | t ] t 
| Nn cys O ast, 1S 


ver rwoyn 


either a shrewd [| 


an) 


or an honest man. 
MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index ; sent free, ' 

Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 


QUITE LACELIKE IN EFFECT ; ONE OF THE NEW IDEAS FOR A YOKE ASSABE 











‘THis pattern would be pretty for the cover HE combination of braid and crochet in this design makes a most effective trimming for under- 
of a round satin pincushion, under a crys- wear. This one is designed for a chemise top, but the idea could be applied to dresses as well, A M E; RI AN 
tal table candlestick, or in a set of six for being suitable for bands, or collars and cuffs. These materials will outwear lace or embroidery + 
tumbler doilies. for several seasons, 
° THE BROADCLOTH 


OF QUALITY 


Sponged, Shrunk and Pressed, 
Ready to Cut. 


At your cloth store 
or Tailors. 


| AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY, BOSTON 
Wma. M. Woon, Vice-Pres’t and Treas. } 


| “The Beautiful Art of Beadwork”’ 


) This book contains designs to make the follow- 
| ing articles: Collars and Cuffs for dainty dresses 
and waists; Necklaces, Pencil Holders, Moccasins, 
Card Case, Blotter Tops, Picture Frames, Bead dec- 
| orations on dresses; Belts,the latest shaped Girdles, 
| Fan Chains, Watch Fobs, Lamp Shades and hun- 

















A CENTREPIECE DESIGN AFGHAN FOR A BABY’S CARRIAGE A FLOWER-VASE DOILY dreds of pretty p> eA sella for the home. 
HE durable stitch in the centre of ADE in alternate stripes of baby blue and white zephyr. The THs openwork pattern is sug- Sais Sin deine eatin eae ha sth os il ota nal 
this doily makes it suitable for spray of roses with a few leaves is worked on the white gested for use under a high, 3000 Indian Seed Beads, assorted colors. Address, 


use under a flower-bowl. The lace stripe of the afghan at even distances apart. Blue ribbon threaded narrow flower-vase or a Colonial SHELL NOVELTY CO., 83 Chambers Street, New York 
edge forms a pretty border. through the shell edge would make a pretty finish. candlestick. 
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48 Pages Extracts of 
Latest Music 








The only way to 
selection of music 
cerpts of the pieces 


make an intelligent 

is to actually try ex- 

overon your piane. So 

we have prepared at great expense a BOOK OF 

48 PAGES, 7% x 10 in. (illustrated above), which we 

will SEND ABSOLUTELY FREE to any on. who plays. 
Any one of the following — all new —all “ hits "— 

if not procurable at your dealer's, by mail, prepaid, 25c 

‘Except Wedding of the Winds and Moonlight, 3Oc.) or 

$1.00 FOR ANY SIX 

The Gondolier — The incom- | Yankee Girl — Decicectly the 
parable $5,000 Intermezzo brightest, catchiest March 
Two-Step has won its Two-Step of the year. It 


way into thousands of has a “swing “’ novel and 
hearts by its irresistible original. 
melody. Troubadour — Intermezzo 


Moonlight — A Serenacle, by Two-Step, by the composer 
the composer of the famous of The Gondolier. Bids 
Hiawatha. Original in fair to be a bigger seller 
theme, fascinating. than that number. 

Tale of the Old Black Crow— Southern Roses — Two-Step. 
By the composer of New. Every measure 
** Navajo.” sparkles with melody and 

Sleepy Hollow — Two-Step, originality. 

Intermezzo. There's noth- Wilhemina — New Waltzes. 
ing “sleepy " about it but Bound to reach the high 
the name. tide of popular favor. 

Suwanee Echoes Waltzes— Priscilla Waltzes—If ever 


New We haven't pub- there was a prettier set of 

lished a waltz for a long waltzes published we 

time as promising as this haven't heard them. 

one. Peggy O'Neal — Waltzes. 
A-Sa-Ma — Intermezzo Two- By the composer ot 


Step, by the composer of *Lazarre"’ and ‘“ Under 

* Navajo.” the Rose "’ waltzes. 
Wedding of the Winds— Mr. Wilson—A very comic 

Grand concert Waltz. High | Song. 

class music, but not too | Adlyn Waltzes—New, bright, 


difficult. catchy. Sure to be popular. 
Folios — Pioneer Rag Time Folio; Majestic Song and 
Dance Folio; Whitney-Warner Folio No. 1; Star Dance 
Folio No. 3, each 49e. Popular Songs— Lola, Dis-Pos-Zes 


(new coon song); Somewhere; Down on the Brandywine; 
Longing For My Old Kentucky Home; Snow Ball Sammy ; 
Gondolier; Seminole; Navajo; Follow The Merry Crowd; 
Mendelssohn's Spring Song (new words); Nellie Mine; 
March Song ; Pepita Maguire, Irish Spanish Song. 


The Whitney-Warner Publishing Co. 
21 Whitney-Warner Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 














The colored linen stamped for 
embroidering this eute Dutch 
Match Scratcher given FREE 
until December 15, 1904, to 
every Embroiderer ordering our 
New Emtroidery Book. 


Book is our latest **‘ Embroid- 
ery Lessons’ with Colored 
Studies for 1905,’’ just off the 
press. Contains over 100 pages ; 
over 100 illustrations ; complete 
instructions for everything new 
in Doilies, Centerpieces, Sofa 
Cushions, etc. Following fea- 
tures are of special interest : 


Colored Plates of over 20 
flowers, fruits, etc.; Complete 
Lesson teaching Hardanger 
Embroidery; Eyelet Embroid- 
ery Work; White, Tan and 
Ecru Centerpieces and Doilies ; 
Mountmellick Embroidery Work; Popular Scrim 
Designs ; Stylish Cross Stitch Designs; Designs for 
Enbroidering Hosiery ; Dainty Christmas Novelties ; 
Extra Large Assortment of Sofa Cushions, etc. 


10 cents pays for book and - — 
postage. Stamped Match 
Scratcher Linen given FREE 
to get your order in before 
holidayrush. Not more than 
one free premium sent to 
the same person. Match 
Scratcher Linens 5c. to per- 
sons not ordering the book. 
Send 10c. ‘This pays for the 
book and entitles you to FREE 
MATCH SCRATCHER if you 
have not previously received 
this book with a premium. 
Be sure and ask for FREE 
MATCH SCRATCHER 
LINEN in your letter. Book 
will reach you in one envelope and FREE STAMPED 
-INEN in a separate envelope. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
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Simpson’s 
Gobelin Art Draperies 


Your home may be well furnished 
at small expense. Make it cheery 
and comfortable with Simpson’s 
Gobelin Art Draperies. A great 
variety of materials and designs. 


As beautiful and substantial as 
imported goods and at 


one-third the cost 


Ask leading Upholstery and Dry-goods 
stores for samples. 


The Eddystone Manufacturing Co. 


Sole Makers Philadelphia 





LAMSON Natere PRINTS 


Hand painted, highly artistic, absolutely permanent. Catalogue 
| 
| 





of marines, woods, mountains, lakes and streams, free on reques®. 
mple miniature 25 cents. Agents wanted. 


Lamson Studio, 11 Temple Street, Portland, Me. 
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The New Plaited Straw Work 


By Mary Lowndes 





O THOSE interested in the weaving of straw into articles of use and beauty 
T the illustrations on this page will be of value. All of them may be copied 

with little difficulty, and at slight expense, since straw costs but little and is 
very easily obtained. The weave is the same as that used for the plaiting of shoe- 
laces for bags, watch-fobs, etc. The rolled effect is produced by twisting the 
plaited straw. 

As straw is less pliable than shoe-laces it would be well to practice at weaving 
the latter before undertaking the former. 

After the stitch is learned combinations of color should be studied. Pink, blue, 
red and green woven with the natural color of the straw give effective results. 

The straw should be plaited in long pieces, and then, with the aid of coarse 
thread and a large needle, joined together to form articles such as are illustrated on 
this page. 

Other novelties, such as small traveling-cases— which are useful for children, 
being light and easily carried—pin-trays, handkerchief and collar baskets and 
medicine-cases, may be fashioned from the plaited straw. 
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Wewstche Ce. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


ForMERLY THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd 


PEERITET LED 


CM saalill; 






The Bookcase for the Home 


@The Macey Sectional Bookcase is 
mechanically correct and artistically 
perfect. 

















Fancy Fan Ornamented with Straw Flowers 
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Ornamented Straw Whip 





























Front View of Fancy Work-Basket Back View of Fancy Work-Basket 


@ Made in Sections and Half Sections 
in a variety of woods and finishes, 
with beautiful leaded or other dec- 
orated glass effects to suit every place 
and purse. 






















@ No other make or kind of Bookcase 
equals the Macey in richness of ap- 
pearance and the ease with which it 
can be arranged to accord with the 
style and tone of any apartment. 


@ Can be increased to accommodate 
a growing library and re-arranged, 
preserving an effect which con- 
forms with the style of furnishing. 


@yYou take no risk whatever, 
when you buy a genuine Macey 
Bookcase. Weship ‘‘OnApproval,’’ 
freight paid and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Illustrated Catalogue 
1304 On request. 


RETAIL STORES: 


New York .... -: 343 Broadway 
Boston. . .. . « 178 Federal Street 
Philadelphia 14 N. 13th Street 
Chicago 152 Wabash Avenue 


vose 


PIANOS 


Established in 
1851 






























Scientific in principles, accurate 
in construction, and therefore 


SURPASSING IN 
MUSICAL VALUE 


Critical comparison always 
increases the favor with which 
the Vose is universally regarded 
@ By our easy payment plan every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a vose 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old instru- 


ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in 

your house free of expense. 

@ You can deal with us at a distant point 

the same as in Boston. Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOS@&SONS Ff 160 Boylston 
PIANO CO. §{ Street, Boston 
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Rollers 


Th ine has th 
Wood Rollers. scrist signature of 
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v O MAKE good breads 

i one should be able to 

select good yeast and 

flour. The compressed yeast cakes, sold in 
almost every grocery store, are, as a rule, 
good, cleanandreliable. These, withasmall 
bread machine, will enable the housewife to 
make good bread quickly and easily; in fact, 
I allow only four hours from sponge to oven. 


Twentieth Century Bread 


O MAKE four box loaves of bread, scald 

one pint of milk; add one pint of water, 
and when the mixture is lukewarm add one 
siall compressed yeast cake dissolved in half 
a cupful of warm water, a level teaspoonful 
of salt, and sufficient whole wheat flour to 
make a batter; beat continuously for five 
minutes; cover and stand ina warm place, 
75° Falirenheit, for two hours and a half. 
Then add flour slowly, stirring all the while, 
until the dough is sufficiently hard to turn on 
a baking-board. Knead until it loses its 
stickiness; divide it in loaves; put each loaf 
in a greased square pan; cover and stand in 
the same warm place for one hour, or until it 
has doubled its bulk. Brush the top with 
water, and bake in a moderately quick oven 
for three-quarters of an hour. 


Bread Sticks 


OLL a portion of the twentieth century 

bread out in long, narrow strips about 
the size of a lead pencil; cut them in lengths 
to fit the bread-stick pans; put each in its 
own compartment and cover in a warm place 
for thirty minutes; brush with water, and 
bake in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 


Old Maids 


HAPE a portion of twentieth century bread 

in round biscuits about the diameter of a 
silver dollar and half an inch thick. Flour 
the bread board or cloth; place them so they 
cannot touch each other; cover and stand in 
a warm place until they are very light, or 
about one hour. Heat slowly an ordinary 
cake griddle; grease lightly; put on the ‘‘ old 
maids’’; bake slowly for fifteen minutes 
and then turn them. Bake for twenty-five 
minutes. 


Graham Bread 


CALD a pint of milk; add half a pint of 

water; when lukewarm add one yeast 
cake dissolved in half a cupful of water; add 
a tablespoonful of molasses, a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and sufficient graham flour to 
make a batter that will drop from a spoon; 
beat for five minutes; cover and stand in a 
warm place, 75° Fahrenheit, for three hours. 
Add one pint of graham flour, beat again; 
pour in three greased square pans; cover and 
stand aside foronehour. Bakeina moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. 


Golden Loaf 


ARE and boil half a pound of white pota- 

toes; drain; dust lightly with salt; shake 
them until dry and press them through a 
colander. Add one pint of scalded milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a tablespoonful of 
sugar, two eggs well beaten, and one com- 
pressed yeast cake dissolved in a quarter of 
a cupful of warm water. Add a quart of 
white flour, and beat continuously for five 
minutes; then add flour slowly until you 
have a soft dough; knead for ten minutes 
until it is light and elastic. Put it in a bowl 
that has been slightly buttered; cover and 
stand in a warm place, 75° Fahrenheit, until 
it has doubled its bulk, or about three hours 
and a half. Divide it in four loaves, mould 
each lightly, put in greased square pans; 
cover and stand in the same place for one 
hour and a quarter, and bake in a moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. 


Pocketbook Rolls 


CALD one pint of milk. Ruba rounding 
tablespoonful of butter in a quart and a 
pint of white flour; put it ina bowl and make 
a well in the centre. Add one yeast cake, 
dissolved in three tablespoonfuls of warm 
water, to the cool milk; pour it in the well, 
and dust the flour from the sides of the bowl 
over the top of the milk; do not stir, but 
cover and stand in a warm place, 75° Fahren- 
heit, for three hours. Stir in gradually the 
flour, adding a teaspoonful of salt. Take 
this soft dough on the board, knead continu- 
ously for fifteen minutes; then pound it with 
a potato-masher for ten minutes longer, turn- 
ing and folding almost constantly. Roll the 
dough in a sheet half an inch thick; cut with 
a large round cutter; press the centre with 
the back of a knife handle; brush one half 
with a little melted butter and fold over the 
other, slightly pressing the two together. 
Stand in a shallow greased pan, sufficiently 
far apart not to touch in baking. Cover the 
pan and stand in a warm place for one hour 
and a half. Brush the tops lightly with milk, 
and bake in a quick oven, 400° Fahrenheit, 
for twenty minutes. 
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German Nut Horns or Crescents 
HESE are exceedingly nice rolls to serve 
with salads at evening or afternoon re- 
ceptions. 

Heat a pint of milk in a double boiler; 
take from the fire, add three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter and 
half a teaspoonful of salt; when lukewarm 
add a compressed yeast cake dissolved in a 
quarter of a cupful of cold water. Add one 
pint of flour and beat continuously for five 
minutes; then add slowly sufficient flour to 
make a soft dough; knead until it loses its 
stickiness. It must not be as stiff as bread. 
Cover the bowl, stand in a warm place, 75° 
Fahrenheit, for three hours and a half, turn- 
ing the dough carefully on a floured board; 
do not knead. Roll lightly inasheet half an 
inch thick. Cut in crescents; stand them in 
a greased baking-pan sufficiently far apart as 
not to touch in the baking; cover for about 
three-quarters of an hour, or until they are 
very light. Run them in a very hot oven, 
400° Fahrenheit. Beat the white of an egg, 
a tablespoonful of sugar and one of milk until 
well mixed. Have ready blanched and 
chopped fine twenty-four almonds. When 
the crescents have been in the oven for ten 
minutes draw them to the door, brush the 
tops with the egg mixture, sprinkle thickly 
with almonds, push them back, aud bake for 
five minutes longer. 


Pulled Bread 


O PULL bread the bread must be baked in 

long loaves, the grain running from end 
to end; it must be perfectly baked and thor- 
oughly cold, then pulled. French bread is 
best. Whittle off the outside crust, then with 
two forks pull the loaves in halves, divide 
each half in quarters, and the quarters in 
eighths. Place these strips, ragged edges 
upward, in a long shallow pan that has been 
lined with soft brown paper; stand the pan 
in the oven, leaving the oven door open until 
each strip is dry to the centre. Close the 
door, increase the heat, and bake until a 
golden brown. This will keep as long as 
zwieback. After the first day, however, 
reheat at serving-time. 


Potato Tea Biscuits 


ARE half a pound of potatoes, cover with 

boiling water, boil for ten minutes; drain 
this water off and throwit away. Cover with 
a quart of freshly boiled water, and boil until 
the potatoes are tender; press them througha 
sieve, using the water in which they were 
boiled. Add hastily, while the potatoes are 
hot, halfa pint of flour; beat thoroughly until 
smooth; add a level teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of sugar; when lukewarm add 
one yeast cake dissolved in a quarter ofa 
cupful of warm water. Cover and stand at 
about 80° Fahrenheit for one hour. Adda 
pint of milk that has been scalded and cooled, 
and sufficient flour to make a batter; beat 
thoroughly; cover again for one hour; add 
one egg well beaten, and flour to make a 
dough; knead thoroughly until soft and 
elastic. Then pound with a potato-masher, 
constantly folding the dough. Form in one 
large loaf, put in a buttered bow], stand ina 
warm place for one hour and a half. Mould 
in tiny rolls, place in French-roll pans, and 
stand aside for three-quarters of an hour. 
Brush the tops with milk, and bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. After they have 
been baked for fifteen minutes brush the tops 
with glaze made by beating the white of egg 
with a tablespoonful of water. 


Eg Rolls 


> half a teaspoonful of salt and two 
rounding teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
to one quart of flour; sift two or three times, 
and rub in one rounding tablespoonful of 
butter. Beat one egg without separating; 
add to it one cupful and a half of milk; add 
this gradually to the flour. The dough must 
be soft but not wet. Turn out quickly, roll 
in a sheet half an inch thick, and cut witha 
large round cutter; dip a knife handle in flour, 
press down the centre, making a sort of hinge; 
brush one-half with melted butter, fold over 
the same as “‘ pocketbook’’ rolls. Stand at 
once in shallow pans, brush the tops with 
milk, and bake in a quick oven for twenty 
minutes. 


Sweet Milk Scones 


; half a teaspoonful of salt and one 
rounding teaspoonful of baking powder 
to a pint of flour; sift once or twice, and rub 
in one tablespoonful of butter. Stir in one 
cupful of sweet milk. The dough must be 
sufficiently soft to dropfrom the spoon. Dip 
a tablespoon in boiling water, then take up 
a tablespoonful of dough and drop into a 
greased pan, keeping the scones sufficiently 
far apart not to touch in the baking. Bake 
quickly for twenty minutes. 

Sour milk may be used in the place of 
sweet milk, substituting half a teaspoonful of 
baking soda for the baking powder. 

Scotch scones are made from sour milk and 
flour, the dough being sufficiently thick to 
roll and cut. These are baked on a griddle, 
turning them several times during the baking. 
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Breakfast Fruit Gems 

TONE and chop twenty-four dates; mix 

them with half a cupful of seedless raisins. 
Separate two eggs, beat the yolks and add 
one cupful and a half of milk, then the dates 
and raisins, half a cupful of cornmeal and 
one cupful of whole wheat flour; beat thor- 
oughly; add two rounding teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder; beat again and fold in the 
well-beaten whites. Bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes. 


Oatmeal Waffles 
AFFLES are rather better than griddle 
cakes; being baked on both sides at 
the same time, the starch ceils are more apt 
to be ruptured. Griddle cakes contain un- 
cooked starch which renders them indigest- 
ible. 

Add one pint of left-over oatmeal breakfast 
porridge to one pint of milk; stir in half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of whole wheat 
flour and a tablespoonful of butter melted. 
Add the yolks of three eggs, beaten thor- 
oughly, and two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder; mix and fold in the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs, and bake at once. 


Ess Bread 


DD one level teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda to one pint of thick, sour milk or 
buttermilk; add half a teaspoonful of salt and 
two eggs well beaten; stir in hastily one cup- 
ful and a half of Southern cornmeal; turn at 
once in a shallow greased pan and bake from 
thirty to forty minutes in a quick oven. 
Serve hot. 


Pop-Overs 


EAT two eggs without separating until 

they are light; add half a pint of milk, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and then add 
gradually to a pint of flour, stirring all the 
while. Strain and turn at once in twelve 
hot, greased pop-over cups. Bake in a quick 
oven for forty minutes. 


Wafer Bread to Serve with Salads 


ISSOLVE half a teaspoonful of bicarbon- 

ate of soda in half a cupful of warm 
water; add sufficient warm water, about one 
cupful, to moisten a quart of whole wheat 
flour. The dough must be rather hard. 
Knead it continuously for fifteen minutes, 
then pound it with a potato-masher for from 
five to ten minutes, or put it through a bis- 
cuit brake. Roll the dough in a very thin 
sheet, cut in squares of two inches, prick with 
a fork, and bake in a moderately quick oven 
until crisp and brown. Half a pint of peanut 
or pine-nut butter may be added before the 
water. 

Virginia Biscuits 

UB one tablespoonful of shortening into a 

quart of soft white flour; add a level 
teaspoonful of salt. Mix two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of milk with an equal quantity of water; 
add this gradually to the flour, stirring all the 
while; the dough must be hard, not wet. It 
may not take the entire quantity of moisture; 
for this reason add it gradually. Knead the 
dough continuously for fifteen minutes, then 
pound it for fifteen minutes longer, folding 
and turning constantly. Roll in a sheet as 
thin as a wafer, cut in biscuit shape, prick 
the top of each one with a fork. Stand ina 
baking-pan, where they will not touch each 
other, and bake in a moderate oven until 
crisp and brown. 

If well made these biscuits are very light 

and digestible. 


Gluten Bread 


CALD a pint of flour; when lukewarm add 

half a compressed yeast cake dissolved 
in a quarter of a cupful of cold water; add 
half a teaspoonful of salt and the whites of 
two eggs well beaten; stir in slowly two cup- 
fuls of gluten flour; beat thoroughly, and 
stand aside in a warm place, 75° Fahrenheit, 
for three hours; then add slowly as much 
flour as the dough will hold and enable you 
to stir it. Pour the batter in two square 
greased pans; cover and stand in the same 
warm place for one hour and a half, and bake 
in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an 
hour. 


Oatmeal Brown Bread 


IX a pint of rolled oats, a pint of rolled 

wheat, half a pint of granulated, yellow 
cornmeal, half a pint of whole wheat flour 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda in two table- 
spoonfuls of warm water; add it to half a 
pint of New Orleans molasses; stir and add 
this to a pint of thick, sour milk; mix with 
the dry ingredients. Pour in a_ greased 
brown-bread mould, and boil or steam con- 
tinuously for four hours. 


WHAT MRS. RORER IS GOING TO DO 


Next month Mrs. Rorer will give her “Best Twenty 
Christmas Recipes,’’ and also some hints for the Christmas 
table. Then, in January, she will begin an entirely new 
series of articles which cannot fail to be of great value to 
all housekeepers. In this series she will tell which foods 
are the most nourishing, why we do not need to eat so much 
meat as we think we do, etc. 
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BarringtoitHal 


F YF samol Can Pet 


(SEE COUPON) 





This is the choicest Mocha and Java 
from which the bitter tannin-bearing chaff 
and dust are removed, cut (not ground) 
to fine, uniform particles ready for use. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET —IT’S FREE 



















It explains why no other coffee can equal Barring- 
ton Hall in flavor and why it can be used without 
discomfort by those who feel that ordinary coffee 
injures them; alsothat Barrington Hall really costs 
no more than ordinary coffee, as it goes from one- 
third to one-half further than if ground inthe old way. 


A DELICIOUS COFFEE 
NOT A TASTELESS SUBSTITUTE 
CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Ha!l is 


the only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 


We own the process by patent right; and roast, 
steel-cut and pack by machinery at our factory in 
land 2 lb. sealed tins. There are so-called imita- 
tions on the market. Your protection therefore is 
in asking for and receiving only the Original Bar- 
rington Hali Brand. 
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Baxer> 

y or copy coupon, giving maga- 
zine and grocer's name. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
216 2d Street N., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me without expense sample can of Bar- 
rington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in 


consideration, I give herewith my grocer’s name 
(on the margin). 
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My own address is 


COUPON - 





mixes and kneads 

bread thoroughly 

‘.\ in Three Minutes. 
3 The hands do 
not touch the 


SIMPLE, EASY, SANITARY. 


Does away with hand kneading 
and makes Better Bread. 
No. 4, Family Size, capacity 4 loaves. 
No. 8, Large Family Size, capacity 10 loaves. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. at $3.00 for 
No. 4 and $3.25 for No. 8. If unsatisfactory 
we refund money and pay return charges. 
Send for Booklet A Free. Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 
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HE enormous success of the Avalon pattern 1s revolutionizing plated 
ware designing. Here, for the first time, the style and appearance of 
Sterling is reproduced in plated ware. Being more than triple-plated. 
and guaranteed for 25 years, the Avalon is like Sterling in both essential 
features—" style and durability. This ware, and our new floral design, 
the Flower-de-Luce, are sold at the best shops and jewelers. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lrp. 


ONEIDA, NY. 


Founded in 1848 
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Just to Make Friends 


We will send you a dainty little ' 
sample of QUENTIN’S BREATH 
OF VIOLETS—the new deii- ' 
cious, violet flavored confection 
| that imparts the fragrance of J 
' violets to the breath. : 

The only condition to this 
offer of a free sample of 


QUENTIN’S } 


Breath of Violets 


is that when you write you | 
send us your druggist’s name 
and address. 
WRITE TO-DAY 
CHAPMAN & RODGERS, Inc. 
Ae > 510 Arch Street 
fog / PHILADELPHIA,PA. 4 
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with Great Linen Storing Capacity 
and Absolutely Dust and Vermin Proof 


PRICE $14.00 “ractory™ 


No. 1311. Made of solid Tennessee Red Cedar 
72 inches long, 27 inches wide Best oil steel 
springs. Mounted on ball bearing castors. Opens 
automatically without moving from wall. Top, 
when open, held by patented spring hinge. Up 
holstered in Plain Green heavy 
Denim, or Plain Green or Garnet 
Burlap. Price $14.00, delivered 
free east of Rockies. Allowance 
beyond. 


Another 
Great Bargain 


The Sleepy Hollow 
Rocker is the most 
comfortable Chair you 
can buy at any price. 
Made on Mission lines. 
Finished in Antwerp 
Oak, Golden Oak or Mahogany. Dull 
or Wax Finish. Upholstered in best grade American 
Oak Tanned Leather. Price $15.25, freight prepaid 
east of Rockies. Allowance beyond. 


Why We Can Make Low Prices 


Because we are situated in the heart of the 
white oak forests. Because we sell direct to 
the home. Send for catalog of bedroom and 

dining room furniture, desks or Cedar 


Couches. Ask for Catalog 15. 
RANE | 











































HIGH POINT N 
ee OeCurity Stat Gate | 


any width stair. 
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Write for photographically illustrated descriptive book- 
lets and handsome guest room wall panel, both free; 
also name of dealer in your city handling our goods. 


Cc. H. WRIGHT & CO., 203 Honore 8St., Chicago 





Parquet Floors & Specialties 
Moore’s Floor Wax 
Moore’s Patent Rests 
Send for FREE 
illustrated CATALOGUE 
=E B. MOORE & Co. 
76 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Thanksgiving Sunshine 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 





5 HAT are we to do in November— 
anything special?’’ ask hundreds of 


Sunshine friends in their letters to me 


lately. 


Why, yes, there is something special for every 
month of the year, but for November, the time set 
aside for Thanksgiving, we shall promptly set 
about giving of our luxuries for others’ comforts, 
of our comforts for others’ necessities, and of our 
necessities for others’ extremities. This will keep 
us pretty busy for the next thirty days, but I'll 
promise you that they will be successful ones, and 
will lead up to a very Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 


Systematic Sunshine 
HEN I asked the State President of Minnesota 
how she managed to accomplish so much, when 
there are only twenty-four hours in a day, she re- 
plied: ** To do the most effective and satisfactory 
‘ good cheer’ work in the world I lay out a definite 
plan of action and follow out my plan as nearly as 


| possible to a full and complete consummation. 








Spasmodic or impulsive scattering of sunshine is 
better than none at all, but there is a richness, a 
fullness of joy, in systematic sunshine effort that 
brings much more peace and satisfaction into our 
lives, and, what is of far greater importance, more 
abundant happiness into the greater number of lives 
that are thus influenced and helped.’’ 

First comes Thanksgiving Day, and we must 
see that our mite-boxes contain enough to buy 
at least one turkey or good-sized chicken for a 
friend or neighbor who would not have that par- 
ticular treat but for us. We will send it as our 
‘* Sunshine Thanksgiving Token,’’ and the recip- 
ient will then accept it inthe spirit intended. Why 
should any one hesitate over such a gift? The 
President of the United States gets his turkey regu- 
larly, and he likes the courtesy. 

Mr. Horace Vose, of Westerly, Rhode Island, 
sent a turkey to President Grant in 1873, thirty-one 
years ago, because he thought it would be nice to 
send ‘‘sunshine’’ of that kind to the man who 
writes the Thanksgiving proclamations. Such a 
pretty note of acknowledgment came from the 
Executive Mansion that Mr. Vose concluded he 
would send a turkey every year, and so he has. 
Let us plan to cancel some debt of gratitude by 
giving at least one turkey this year. 


One Little Mite-Box 

HESE same mite-boxes are gathering pennies 
for different things. One that I am watching 
with a very anxious eye is collecting for a wheel 
chair to be known as the ‘‘ Sunshine Thanksgiving 
Chair.’’ As I count the pennies to-day they 
number ninety-seven only, but they will come in — 
I know they will. I can get wheel chairs at twenty- 
five per cent. discount, and this one is to belong to 
headquarters that it may be loaned to invalids far 
and near, anywhere that express or freight can 
carry it. It is to have all the new adjustments and 
will be of the kind that will safely carry the invalid 
to the doctor’s office, to church, to the post-office 
for the expected letter, or perhaps just around the 

block for a little fresh air. 

‘* Nineteen years I have been on my bed,’’ writes 
a sweet little woman in answer to my inquiry about 
how she spends her time. ‘‘I used to dream that 
some day I might get a wheel chair —I don’t weigh 
much, and it would not take a very big person to 
wheel me. But, dear me, every time I got five 
dollars together it seemed there were a dozen ways 
to spend it, and the buying of a wheel chair was 
not one of them. Then when I got the catalogue 
and priced the chair that I would have to order I 
gave up the dream. I could never raise that 
money in the world.’’ 

I can see the delighted face of that woman when 
she has her first ride in my Thanksgiving wheel 
chair. I shall loan it to her for six months, then 
send it on to the little girl that I expect to come 
out of a hospital about that time. If by chance I 
can buy two, one will go immediately to the farm 
—‘‘ our farm ’’— at Livingston Manor, where, as I 
now write, we have a little girl of twelve years who 
is learning to walk over again. She was sick a 
long, long time but is gaining strength every day. 

Many contributions in small amounts come to 
me with a request that they be acknowledged in 
this publication, but were I to attempt doing so 
there would be no space left for me to tell of the 
Thanksgiving chair. Always give your full ad- 
dress, for I like to write these letters of thanks. 

Let me know how much you are thankful. 


Raining Pure Sunshine 

HE ‘‘ I-am-talking-in-my-sleep barrels ’’ are al- 

ways a great success. Take any good-sized 
barrel and cover it with chintz to make it look pretty, 
then set it somewhere in the house where it will 
catch everything that isto be passed on. The mere 
fact that the barrel is there acts as a magnet for all 
the articles that are in good condition yet of no 
more use to you. 

Begin filling these barrels right away, and by the 
time Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 
Day roll by you will have emptied them several 
times. In this way you do not have to wait to 
collect after the need is manifest. When you are 
asked to contribute to the missionary-box for your 


church all you will have to do is to go to the barrel 
and take out something. When there is a demand 
for Christmas toys for the orphans you are ready to 
add your gifts from your Sunshine barrel. Some 
one wants a package of books for a band of lonely 
miners; you have the magazines in your barrel 
waiting for just such a call. 

The best trait of the ‘‘ I-am-talking-in-my-sleep 





barrel ’’ is that as fast as it is emptied it fills again, | 


and sometimes in a most mysterious way. The 
barrel once established in a home, nothing goes to 
waste, but aimost everything finds its way into it 
for Sunshine. I have known where a man declared 


that to keep his best clothes out of that barrel he | 


had to nail them down. 


Your barrel may develop into a whole closetful 


of things, or even a small roomful. 
you can’t get into a barrel, tag and place in the 
storeroom until called for. 


Our Winter Party 
HE middle of November is the time that we 
have become accustomed to for arranging for 
some kind of social affair to raise money for holi- 
day work. Keep a substantial amount of silver in 
your treasury and you will get much more satisfac- 


The things | 


tion out of doing good than if you find you have to | 


make every effort possible to cover some expense 
already incurred. 


Our ‘‘ Old Clothes Party’’ furnishes a mint of | 


fun. Everybody, men, women and children, must 
attend in borrowed clothes—some one’s ‘“ old 
clothes.’’ The hats don’t fit, the shoes are too 
large or too small, and are cut open perhaps to get 
them on. Naturally nothing just suits, and every- 
thing looks so funny that the night’s fun begins 
long before one gets to the party. A short girl 
could wear a tall girl’s clothes, and vice versa. 


Everybody should be placarded, bearing the name | 


of the person whose clothes are worn. On the 


evening program should appear the names of the | 
real artists, but the persons responding will be 


those who wear the artists’ clothes. 

Should one be called upon to perform any well- 
known ‘‘ stunt’’ the response must be made in 
seeming seriousness —a break or a laugh out of 
order should demand a heavy forfeit of some kind. 

Suppose Miss Williams is the organist of the 
church, or is known to be a fine performer on the 
piano. Naturally she should be called upon to 
play. Miss Lawkins, who knows nothing of music, 
wears Miss Williams’s clothes and bears her name,, 
but she must go to the piano and act as nearly as 
she can as if she were playing. 

The supposed members of the local band play for 
the dancing. The impostors should be taught to 


keep time and the leader should be made to beat | 
time properly, then the playing will prove excru- ! 


ciatingly funny. 


Miss Smith is announced to sing in a duet with | 


Mr. Jones, with Miss Miller at the piano. The 
two should be able to read the words together but 
their tune naturally will be their own. 

After the concert have refreshments or any other 
feature that would please. 

If there is an elocutionist represented it would 
be well to call on him for a toast, a speech, or 
reading. 

Guests not in ‘‘ old clothes ’’ should pay a good 
admission fee and sit apart from those who are. 


Take Up a Collection 

HE chairman of the evening’s performance is at 

liberty to ask any question of the ‘‘ old clothes ’”’ 
guests relative to the professions they are supposed 
to follow. For example, the man who bears the 
placard ‘* Dr. Holland’’ must give the best answer 
he can to any question put to him as a physician. 
Witty replies keep the jollity at its height. 

A collection should be taken after each perform- 
ance and added to the door receipts. Make up your 
program as your home talent admits. 

You will have a glorious time, and with the pro- 
ceeds you can ‘‘ lend a hand”’ to one who, because 
of some unfortunate circumstance, now needs your 
aid. Then report to me what you have done. 





Your record will be passed on for the benefit of | 


other workers. 
If you want some suggestion for the expenditure 
of these earnings I’ll suggest: Your paying fora 


box library to go to Idaho to a community of | 


miners sixty miles from a post-office. Maybe you 


will have enough to send a select lot of new vol- | 


umes, besides sending the second-hand ones I can 
collect at a minute’s notice. 

It would be just like some of you to attempt to 
get my wheel chair outright. I know of a little 
girl in Colorado, now in the hospital, but she is 
coming out soon, only she will have to stay ina 
wheel chair for a long time, we fear, before she can 
walk again. It does not take much to express a 
chair clear across the United States, and it takes 
only a few days to go, so these Thanksgiving re- 
membrances will be shifted from one State to the 
other as the demand calls for them and the express 
money is supplied. 

Don’t forget the address of Sunshine headquar- 
ters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Sunshine is all the time, and everywhere, entering new 
hearts and making new friends. With each recurring holi- 
day it sends good cheer and in word and deed demonstrates 
its right to the title it bears. 











Back of the label 
on every bottle of 
delicious, fragrant 







lies the secret.of beautiful 
teeth and attractive, whole- 
some mouths. The use of 
this wonderful liquid dentifrice 
brings to the mouth a charm 
and refinement quickly appre- 
ciated among the well-bred. It is 
because there is peculiar worth 
bach of the label that Rubifoam 
has become the popular Ameri- 
can dentifrice. 
rye fet yg rd $32 


Rubifoam, but fail in the scrupulous pains and 
rare ingredients which really make Rubifoam. 


Sold everywhere at 25 cents. 
SAMPLE FREE 
€. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass 


























THE 


SUFFOLK 


SANITARY FLEECE 
BLANKET 


The latest and best accomplishment in 
the art of blanket making. Light but 
warm—protection without much weight. 
Made on hygienic principles. Much 
more healthful than woolen blankets. 
Indispensable for fall and winter. One 
use proves its worth. 

The favorite blanket to-day. 





You should try it. 


Cost Only $1.50 for Full Size Pair 


Woven, ready to use, in pure white with baby blue 
or rose pink borders. If not found at your dealer's 
send us $1.50 with dealer's name and we will send 
you by prepaid express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. 0. Box 3094, BOSTON, MASS. 


<4 FOSTER 
| IDEAL 
; =e} CRIB 


Baby can’t eet out 
or stick its t head through ACCIDENT FROOF 


Mother need not yey © baby awakes in one 
of our accident-proof cribs. High sliding sides, 
closely spaced spindles, woven-wire springs; 
enameled white or colors. Write for booklet, 
‘4 Mother's Invention,” sent free with name of 
local dealer who sells our goods. 
































This on 
Trade-Mark all our goods. 
FOSTER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturer of Foster’s Ideal Spring Beds and 
Mattresses, and the “Ideal’’ Iron Beds, Cribs, 

Divans, etc. 
105 Broad Street 
Utica, N. Y. \ 
1404 N. 16th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 









































This cut shows crib open 
at side, to be used as 
annex to mother’s bed. * 
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One endwas far above theirreach, the otheron the ground. 








hand Cuba see-saw made. but when twas done they found > 








Thenalyty whispered Bubto Cub. Old Pettibearwe'llsond 
‘Toclinb up that stone wall and jump downonthe boards high 
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To use a homely illustration: 


When you find yourself in the wrong and the right is pointed out to 
you, to be honest with yourself, what should you do? SWITCH! 

If you are using lard for frying and shortening, and we prove to you 
that. Cottolene is purer, more healthful, more economical, what should you 
do? SWITCH! 


Natures Gift from the Sunny South 


Quickly prepared 


PET TIJOHN oo 

Counts 

: ats by < as One 

Aside from its rich, nutty flavor, Pettijohn has real food value. Check 
Wise parents, realizing the good health it has given > |, “ 

: “ : : > % when returned with 
them, give it to their children, because they want their <* other Cereta Checks 
little ones to grow up strong in mind as well as body. .* taken from packages, as 
Good health and Pettijohn are inseparable. ¢ ERE SE Se Se ee 

Name 
Save Cereta (money saving) Checks. One in Address 


every package. 


Send for CERETA LIST No. }. 


L. H. J. 


Easily digested 










Send to THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Dept. S, 
Nov. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Shortens your food —Len¢thens your | 


Now, lard, as you know, is made from hog fat. It may or may not be 
pure. Cottolene is always pure, because it contains nothing but refined 
vegetable oil and choice beef suet. It is always uniform, and we guarantee 
the quality. Besides, it is never sold in bulk like lard, but comes in sealed 
tin pails, and is not open to contamination. So much for purity and 
healthfulness. 

As to economy, Cottolene is richer than lard. It requires, therefore, 
but two-thirds the quantity to secure better results. This means economy. 

Why not do justice to your stomach and give it a digestible product 
rather than an indigestible one? Your grocer will start you right with a 
pail of Cottolene. 

FREE Send us a 2c stamp to pay postage and we'll mail you a copy of our book, ‘‘ Home 


Helps,”’ edited by a prominent cooking authority, which contains 300 choice 
recipes from the country’s noted cooks. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D, Chicago 
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‘YeS.of course; said Pettibear. when he-wastold the plan. ‘ 
“Thoughits atrifle risky, | will dothe best can? 
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Extremely 
handsome 


ram frame. Entire 
crown and facingis 
elaborately shirred. 


of Cotton,’’ but a most startling revela- 
tion of the planters’ ‘‘Crime Against 
the Cotton-Seed.’’ But for Sully’s 
marvelous warning the cotton 
supply of the world might have 
deteriorated more than it actu- 
ally did—and may yet if the 


Itis trimmedaround a eX : 


front and right side of upper brim with good quality Black Satin 
Ribbon richly shirred, ends falling over back. Two elegant gen- 
uine black Ostrich Plumes, finished with black celluloid quill 
stem and a pretty Steel Shield Buckle, completes the trim- 
| |ming. Can also be ordered in all black. Only $1.95, delivered 
securely packed, express charges prepaid by us. 

You run no risk whatever. We send the hat to your nearest 
office, examine it, try it on, and if you don’t think it is worth 





lesson passes unheeded. Touch- 
ing, as this matter does, not 
only the great cotton indus- 
tries, but every one who 
Wears an apron, admires a 
painting or spreads a sail, no 
article of more wide-spread 
or important interest has ap- 
peared in magazine literature 


A PSH fE for many a day. 


Other welcome subjects in 
THE MODERN 


at least $5.00, refuse it and the agent will return it at our ex- 
pense. If you like it, pay the agent Only $1.95 — not one cent 
} more — and keep thie hat. 

| All we ask in return for this great bargain is that you recom- 
| mend us to your friends. Write for FREE enlarged catal 

| of Millinery, Cloaks, Sufts, Furs, Shoes, Gloves and all kinds 
| | of Ladies’ and Children's Wearing Apparel. 

| 

| 

} 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
N. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

















November are the ten prize 
recipes for old - fashioned 
Thanksgiving dinners, and a 
brand-new plan for the enter- 
tainment of guestsat the Thanks- 
giving feast; two bright articles 
that the college girl will read with 
avidity, while the girl at home will 
find a number of pages all her own; 
many special articles—several of 
which are appropriate to election-time; 
short stories, crisp and ‘‘ good’’—that’s 
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SAFETY PIN MADE 
THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABR 


JUDSON PIN CO MFGRS wocnesTeR,~.v. 
Send Postal to 101 Franklin SUNY. City for Face Sameues. 















to make life worth living. 
“ Cleanfast ’’ Combs 
Instantly Cleaned 


Home COMPANION 
Each tooth 


The WoMAn’s 


Ten Cents at newsdealers. 


e Panna i y tooth snugly. 
When Pressed downward (see illustration) the remarkable 
linging quality of the rubber asserts itself with the result that 
the cleaner forces all foreign matter, dandruff, stray hairs, etc., 
rom the comb; keeping it always in a perfectly hygienic con- 
dition. Cleaner always on the comb. Try one and know the 
‘uxury ofa clean comb. Ladies’ 8-in. unbreakable rubber comb 
complete with Cleaner, 50c. At dealers, or sent postpaid on re- 
EE DISTRIBUTING CO. 


ot Times Building, NEW YORK 
ceipt o price. HARL 
. 199 8. Clark Street, Chicago 














WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


for NOVEMBER 


Parisian A 

sfise nae y Lovely Thoughtful readers will find in this number 
Imported Black Shirred not only an absorbingly interesting story of 
peat Fone A J Velvet the spectacular career of Sully, ‘‘ King 

















what you want a short story to be; and the 
regular departments crowded full, as usual, of 
good things that are well worth reading and go 


is re- 


thoroughly arded by all the members of the family as the 
oné insuntly avorite and best of illustrated periodicals for 
; operation by a the home. It touches every life at many points 
oes, tp of —and always entertainingly and helpfully. 
\ soft rubber and ? 
HHUAMALE: m etal perfora- : 
gre ted to fit each 


Leave order to-day with your newsdealer, or send direct to 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent Upon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 














The Magic Curler 


does it in 15 minutes 


Think of it! Curling or wav- 
ing hair in 15 minutes without 
painful twisting; no hot irons; 
no hours of unsightly appear- 
ance. Magic Curlers are 
made of aspecially treated 
horn that retains a per- 
manent warmth. re 
clean, light and small enough to carry in 
the purse. Will curl or wave the hair any- 
where in 15 minutes. If your dealer doesn’t keep 
them, send us his name and 5 two-cent stamps for 
samples and our premium offer. Money back if 
not satisfactory. 


Magic Curler Company *°"323gnRs 



















OVER TWO 
MILLION 


Odors of perspiration 


are particularly annoying in 


theatres and ball-rooms 


and other crowded places. The remedy is 


‘¢Mum”’ 


Clean, harmless, odorless. Chemically 
neutralizes all odors of the body. 
25c by mail, postpaid, or 
at drug- and department-stores. 
MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





READERS 


Yearly subscription One Dollar. 


Tribune Building, CHICAGO 


























BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS c?rnova: 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns of babies long clothes for 
25c., or 25 patterns of first short clothes for 25c., 
or 40 patterns of both long and short clothes, 25c. 
Full directions for making, material to be used, 
etc., with each set. An illustrated booklet on baby 
things and helps and hints to expectant mothers 
FREE with order. So suream I that the patterns 
are just what you want, I will send them on‘ap- 
proval, you to remit immediately upon receipt of 
patterns if satisfactory, if not, return them. But 
as an inducement for you to send money with 
order, I will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE, a 48-page book, 
“HYGIENE IN MATERNITY,” which tells everything that 
a young mother ought to know. Book alone 10 cents. 
rs. Ella James, 1209 Mitchell St., Petoskey, Mich. 
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$50 fora eter! | 


We want appropriate names for our No. 
10 and No. 20 Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
instead of numbers — something that will 
best express their great convenience, 
time, labor and step-saving qualities. 

Suggest as many names as you wish, ac- 
companying your list with an article of 25 
to 200 words on the Hoosier Kitchen Cabi- 
net. Anybody can try to earn one of these 
rewards: for best name, $25.00; second 
best, $10.00; third best, $5.00; next ten, 
$1.00 each. We will send free our 


New Handsome Art Catalogue 


that tells all about them. 
December 15th, 1904. 


Contest closes 


We guarantee our cabinets will give 
you 40 to 50 per cent. more value than 
any other. Sold direct from the largest 
Kitchen Cabinet factory in the world — 
almost half saved in price. 

Cut your kitchen work in two—save your 
strength — do the baking — prepare the meals 


and ‘clear up" in half the usual time. Do 
awav with kitchen drudgery by using our 


New Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


It will give you more time out of the kitchen. Puts 
everything needed in cooking at the fingers’ ends 
Greatest convenience ever invented. Indispensable 
in a well-ordered kitchen. Costs 25 to 50 per cent. 
less than other makes. Solid oak. Shipped on ap- 
proval, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Freight prepaid to Mississippi river and north of 
Tennessee and that far to points beyond. 


Easy payments if you desire 
THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 
Ries World's greatest makers of Kitchen Cabinets. casi 











peGAME 


Sherlock 


THE LATEST 


CRAZE 


LAUCHABLE, EXCITING 
ENTIRELY NEW. 
FUN FOR INFORMAL PARTIES. 


The Brightest Card Game Ever Devised. From 
three to eight can play; all play at once. 
Ask your DEALER for the new GAME, 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, 
or send 50 CENTS to us for a pack. 


PARKER BROTHERS «** 


SALEM.MASS..U.S.A.and Flatiron Bldg NEW YORK 
SOLE MAKERS of SHERLOCK HOLMES GAME.P\T. B/D. e 
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If you will 
send us your name 
and address we will 
send you a_ large 


FREE SAMPLE of 
Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened FOOD 


for your baby 


and our FREE book ‘The 
Care of Babies,"’ filled with 
facts of vital importance to 
every mother. Write ow to 
JOHN CARLE & SONS 
153 Water St., New York 











Baby WARDROBE Patterns 


For 40 different articles, long and short 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
my booklet “ Nurses Hints to Mothers,” 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
entire satisfaction or will refund money. a 


Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey | 








By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


Nervous and Precocious Children 





The Case of One 
Baby 


ABY H—— is two os J * 
months old. His as y a" a 





mother has — 
brought him tothedoctor 
because he cries so much 





On Questioning the 
Mother further I find 
this little girl has been 
in school, or else study- 
ing several hours a day 
at home with a govern- 
a ess, ever since she was 








and seems so ‘‘nervous.”’ 


She says: ‘* Baby will scarcely ever let me leave him 
out of my arms either by day or night. He wants 
me to walk with him or rock him nearly all the 
time, and even when he is asleep he will soon wake 
up and cry if I put him down. As soon as I pick 
him up he will stop. Even when he is outdoors in 
his carriage I have to keep it in motion all the time, 
for the moment I stop he will scream.’’ 


On Examining this Baby I find a well-nourished 
little fellow weighing thirteen pounds. He is fed on 
modified milk which is properly prepared and given 
at the proper intervals: he has not a single abnor- 
mal organ in his body and he looks perfectly well. 
What, then, makes him cry so much? It is simply 
that he is a thoroughly spoiled baby. His mother 
has made a wrong start in life with him, and even 
though so young he is a perfect little tyrant, and 
unless she changes her present methods of treatment 
the child will grow up into a nervous, fretful, 
unhappy person wanting all sorts of things, and 
when they are obtained not being at all satisfied 
even then. 

The new-born baby comes into the world with 
but one desire and sense really fully developed: 
that of wishing to eat when hungry. He does not 
know what being held or rocked or walked with 
means, and he does not crave any of these forms of 
entertainment; it is an adult, either his mother or 
some one else, who teaches him about all of these 
different things; he then finds themrather pleasant 
and insists upon having some form of attention all 
the time; he is passed about from one relative to 
another until they all become worn out, and then 


when he grows a little older he is punished for being , 


so naughty. When a baby is crying simply to be 
taken up, rocked or entertained in some way he will 
at once stop when he gets what he wants, thus show- 
ing that he is not in pain or hungry but only wants 
to be indulged. Every baby should be allowed to 


| cry some; if he does not do this his lungs will not 


develop. And he will not be a strong, healthy 
baby even if he lives to grow up. When a baby is 
born the first thing the doctor does is to see that he 


can cry well, and if he does not the doctor has to 


make him; therefore a mother should be worried if 
her baby does not cry some during the twenty-four 
hours. If the band is put on properly there is very 
little danger of rupture from crying. 


A Young Baby Should be Washed, dressed, fed 
regularly and then let alone. He should be taken 
outdoors in suitable weather and spend the rest of 
the time in his crib, or, better still, in a large 
clothes-basket. There are regular baskets made for 
carrying babies about from room to room, so that 
he may be near the mother while she is occupied 
about the house, but an ordinary clothes-basket 
having a pillow or folded blanket in the bottom and 
covered with a sheet, and having asmall hair pillow 
at one end, is just as good and will make a pleasant 
change from the crib. The basket should be placed 
out of all draughts; put it on a small table or two 
chairs, and when it is necessary to feed or change 
the baby the mother should turn him first on one 
side and then on the other, so that he shall not 
always lie in the same position and cause his head 
to develop unequally. 


A Baby Trained from the First in this way will 
not be fretful or nervous, nor will it be necessary to 
hush every household sound because the baby is 
asleep; he will become accustomed to these noises 
and not mind them in the least. As he grows older 
he will enjoy looking about the different rooms and 
finding out all the new attractions for himself, or he 
will play with his little hands and toes, or one sim- 
ple toy, perfectly contented, by the hour at a time, if 
he is allowed to develop naturally without being 
urged and forced by adults who do not realize how 
delicate a thing an infant’s little brain is, or how 
easily it may become tired. 


The Mother of this Particular Baby will no doubt 
have a struggle at first when she tries to make him 
stay by himself and out of her arms; he has had his 
own way for two whole months, and it is not likely 
that he will give in all at once, but if the mother is 
firm, and after seeing that the baby is made comfort- 
able in every way, she will place him in his crib or 
basket, and then leave him alone, he will soon grow 


| tired of screaming and be perfectly contented. This 


is not ‘‘ cruel treatment,’’ nor is it simplya theory. 
I have seen this plan tried dozens of times during 
the past ten years, and always with great benefit to 
both the mother and baby. I have also had many 
letters from JOURNAL readers complaining of their 
** nervous babies,’”’ which I have answered advising 
this plan: after trying it for a few weeks they have 
again written to me to say how well and happy their 
babies have become and how much more time they 
themselves have to attend to their other duties. 


A Little Girl with St. Vitus’s Dance 


LLEN B—— isa little girleight years old. Her 
mother says for the past week she has noticed 
a peculiar twitching of the child’s right arm, and 
sometimes of her neck and face also. When any 
one is noticing the child this twitching will grow 
much worse than when she is alone. The child 
looks pale and rather thin, and while we are watch- 
ing her she twitches almost constantly. She has 
what is commonly called ** St. Vitus’s Dance.’’ 


four years old. She 
learned to read when 
she was only a little over five, and was so much 
more fond of reading than of anything else that the 
greater part of the time when she has not been 
studying she has employed in reading story-books. 
She has gone outdoors occasionally, but has had no 
regular walks or exercise every day as she should 
have had; she has always been considered a very 
bright child, and I have no doubt she has been 
exhibited to all her mother’s guests as quite an in- 
fant prodigy. The consequence is that her nervous 
system has at last rebelled, and the little girl has 
what we call ‘* Chorea,”’ or ‘* St. Vitus’s Dance.’’ 


To Cure the Child it will be necessary to take 
away all her books for several months or perhaps 
even a year; she must stay outdoors all she possibly 
can. It would be far better to send her into the 
country than to allow her to remain in the city, but 
if the mother cannot do this the child must stay in 
the parks the greater part of the day. When not 
outdoors she must be made to lie down, and if pos- 
sible take long naps. She must not see company 
of any kind for some time to come, or do anything 
that will tend to overstimulate her brain or excite 
her inany way. She must eat plenty of cereals and 
nourishing food and drink milk; she must not have 
even a taste of tea or coffee, and she must go to bed 
every night at seven, or half-past seven o’clock at 
the latest. She must also take a tonic. 

When she is able to return to her books she must 
study at first only one hour a day, and read only 
half an hour besides this. It would be well for her 
to join a little class in a gymnasium, and under the 
guidance of a good teacher take some regular les- 
sons in exercising the different muscles of her body, 
but she should never be allowed to grow overtired 
in these exercises. 

Children Living in Cities are not infrequently vic- 
tims of ‘* Chorea’’ insome form. The first thing 
usually noticed by the mother or teacher is that the 
child seems to grow clumsy and awkward, dropping 
his food and table implements, or at school the 
slates and pencils —in fact, being what the mother 
often calls ‘‘a butter-fingers.’’ It is also difficult 
to hold the child’s attention for any length of time. 
Just as soon as any of these early symptoms are 
noticed by the mother or teacher the child should be 
given less school work to do and be made to play in 
the open air more. I mean really play, and not 
take a prim walk dressed up in fashionable clothing 
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_ The Young Mother’s Calendar 


which is not very comfortable and which the nurse | 


is continually warning the child ‘* not to spoil.” 
Every day on Fifth Avenue in New York I see 
many little tots dressed up in their best who are 
solemnly paraded up and down a few blocks; they 
cannot take a ball or hoop to play with for fear it 
may go under the horses’ feet; they never know the 
delights of having a sled or coasting. Just a few 
blocks away from where these children are patrolled 
by their nurses there is a park, and here they might 
really play, at least to some extent, but this is not 
a fashionable park, and sometimes a few poor chil- 
dren may be found there, so it is not considered 
‘* the thing’’ for the Fifth Avenue children. 

As an excuse for not allowing her children to play 
in the park one mother told me she was afraid of 
‘*oerms,” but surely the park is large enough for 
both rich and poor, and in the open air there is not 
really very much danger of contracting a contagious 
disease, at least not half so much danger as ina warm 
dancing-school or a photograph-gallery where these 
same children are so often taken, not to mention the 
numerous childrens’ parties which they attend all 
winter long. Thechildrenin this particular family 
are all exceedingly nervous, and one of them is on 
the verge of ‘‘ Chorea.”” The first contagious 
disease that they had was directly traced to one of 
their parents who gave it to the children. Would 
it not have been much more sensible to take a very 
slight amount of risk of ‘* germs’’ in the park and 
allow the children to work off a little of their nat- 
ural animal spirits in healthy play and exercise in 
the outdoor air than to make them sedately parade 
Fifth Avenue like little men and women, be nervous 
and perhaps have ‘‘ Chorea’’? I have seen this 
same thing happen in other cities besides New York, 
so think it is worth while to take up the space here to 


discuss the question of proper play and exercise for | 


city children. lf possible bring up the children in 
the country; if not, make the most of the city parks. 


A Boy Who Stutters 


REDDIE L , a little boy six years old, is 
brought to the doctor because he stutters so 
badly. Hecan articulate distinctly but his difficulty 
is in connecting the consonant with the succeeding 
vowel. He is acity child and quite anemic, so I 





shall give him a tonic and advise his mother to take | 


him into the country for a time. 

I have seen a number of cases like this one, where 
the above treatment was all that was necessary to 
cure the trouble. If this does not cure the child he 
must take lessons, from a good teacher, in breathing 
and speech gymnastics. All nervous excitement 
must be carefully avoided and he must lead a regu- 
lar life, having plenty of sleep, and nourishing, 
easily-digested food. 





Doctor Coolidge will be glad to answer by mail any 
questions about the baby if stamped addressed envelopes 
are inclosed, 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THE STORK 
WHICH BRINGS THE BABY 








You cannot afford to experiment with 
your little one’s diet—NESTLE’s Foop 
points to three generations of happy, 
sturdy NESTLE Babies as its best rec- 
ommendation to the young mothers of 
today. If you do not know the remark- 
able nourishing qualities of NESTLE’s 


SEND FOR A FREE 
TRIAL PACKAGE 


sufficient for about twelve meals, and 
our “‘ Book for Mothers,”’ which is brim- 
ful of practical, helpful suggestions 
for the care and feeding of babies and 
young children. All who write us will 
receive free expert counsel from our 


Department of Advice to Mothers 


which will interest itself in the little 
one’s present condition and individual 
needs. 





















“ The babe of today is the man of tomorrow.” 
See that your baby starts right. 


Write.at once, giving, if possible, the 
name of your druggist, 


! HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York 





WE ARE SEVEN 





‘ fs 

The Emmerich Guarantee Certificate 
enclosed in sealed envelope tag attached to each pillow, is an 
insurance policy guaranteeing clean, pure, downy, fluffy 
feathers. No cotton, shoddy, or floss; no impure, uncured 
‘feathers, no odor. Entire pillow satisfaction. 

Ask your dealer for the Emmerich pillow. 

you, write to us for price-list and booklet, 

‘Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows.” 
Tells an interesting story of the progress of the feather from the 
incubator to the finished pillow, beautifully illustrated. Write to- 
day. Booklet is full of valuable facts. 


Chas. Emmerich & Co., 196 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of Fine Pillows. Established 1858. 


Where modern 


methods rule 


a first aid in the baby’s 
care and development — 


Glascock’s 
Baby-jumper, 


Rocking Chair, Bed and 


High Chair combined. 
Endorsed by Physicians. 


Leading authorities urge its use. Perfect 
comfort in any position; adjustable as the 
child grows. An inestimable relief to 
mothers. Insist upon ‘‘Glascock’s’’ —the 
standard hygienic jumper; patented 
improvements. 
Up-to-date Manual for Mothers— FREE. 


“The Twentieth Century Baby” by Ellen 


If he can't supply 











Write D. Wade, M. D.—eminent specialist in the 
fo it care of children. The most helpful and prac- 
ri tical booklet out; just published. We send 
to-day. a_copy with each catalogue of G/ascock’s 


Baby-jumper. FREE. Write 
Giascock Bros. MFG. Co., Box 306, Muncie, Ind. 





THE ONE SUPERIOR 
DESSERT JELLY 






Stern & 
Saalberg Co- 
M’f’rs. N. Y- 
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From photograph of MOTHER and CHILD. 
Baby, 6'4 months of age. 
Fed from birth on the “‘Allenburys’’ Foods. 


A Series of Three Foods 


constituting ; 
A progressive dietary suited to the developing digestive powers 


The “Allenburys” The “Allenburys” The “Allenburys” 
Milk Food “No.1” Milk Food“No.2” Malted Food“No.3” 


For infants from For infants from 
birth to three months. three to six months. 





For use after six 
months of age. 


More than half the troubles of Infant Life might be avoided if 

greater cure were exercised in giving a suitable food. 

It is essential that artificial Infants’ Foods resemble, in chemical 
composition, human milk. Farinaceous foods, cow’s milk not prop- 
erly modified, and condensed milks are injurious to infants under five 
or six months of age, not only on account of certain constituents in 

them that the infant is not yet able to digest but also because certain 
needed elements are deficient. 
The “Allenburys ” Milk Foods closely approximate to the milk of 
a healthy mother and have been found so easy of assimilation that, 
by their use, many children unable to digest other nourishment have been 
restored to complete health. 
‘The “Series” is so arranged that each “ Food” affords the maximum 
amount of nourishment that, at the period for which it is intended, the 
organs of the child can with perfect ease digest. 

Evidence of the great value of our “System of Infant Feeding” is constantly 
accumulating, through letters received from nearly all parts of the world, not only 
from parents but also from prominent physicians, telling of the very gratifying 
results attending the use of our Foods, often in cases apparently hopeless and 

after many other artificial foods and moditied milk had been tried. ; 
If your druggist does not keep our Foods in stock we will send direct what is 
required, carriage paid, upon receipt of retail price. : . 
Pamphlet on “Infant Feeding and Management” together with liberal sample of 
either Food sent free upon request. 


The Allen & Hanburys Co. Ltd. 


Toronto, Can. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


mdon, Eng.’ 





























PYROGRAPHY APPLIQUE 


THE NEW ART WORK 


































Until Jan. 1 
this beautiful 


YO can do this work with 


beautiful effect — follow- 


Naan Plush ing our simple instructions. Every- 
Centerpiece, j body will be doing it this -winter. 
stamped, The Centerpiece shown here, sold 
ready for by us, finished complete, burned 
burning, and colored, for $2.00. Many other 
including styles shown in our catalogue. 
leather 

stamped for 

applique 


work, will be 
sent to any 
one who 
sends us 25c. 
to pay cost of 
shipping. 
Size 

13 inches. 
Choice of 
blue, tan or 
dark green. 
Only one 
Centerpiece 
to any one 
address, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. L 11.—72 pages, 24 p>. in colors. Illustrates 1,000 Gibson and other 
designs stamped on articles of Naam Plush, wood and leather of every description, at reasonable prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 02352327 $1.65. fe tuomeo 


plush, wood, 
leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double- 
Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood, and full instructions, all contained 
in neat leatherette box. 
7 Por sale by your dealer'or sent by us C. 0. D. for examination. 


MARK  OUtfits and supplies at all prices shown in our Catalogue 
Lil. Write for it to-day. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 


TRADE 








RREM IIMS: 


EAN AIEW EREOR SO) 















Save Money by Factory-to-Family Dealing 


With every purchase of a $10.00 assortment of Larkin Soaps and our other 
Products, you receive in a $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM, the saved profits and 
expenses of middlemen. To be a Larkin customer is to enjoy double retail 
value for each dollar paid for 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts 








and other Household Necessities 
—the Larkin Products. Larkin 
quality is today a_ recognized 
standard of excellence —the re- 
sult of twenty-nine years of wide 
and practical experience in com- 
bining the best that skill and 
science can produce. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
EASILY OBTAINED 


ae oh os thangs Song Larkin Premiums make esti- 
decorated door, if preferred. Mable Holiday, Wedding and 
Free with $10.00 worth of Birthday gifts. Larkin Premiums 

Larkin Products. ° 

please and endure; their thorough 

workmanship and finish are apparent. 

Anyone can easily earn either of these two, or any of 
a hundred other $10.00 Larkin Premiums, by selling 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Soaps and other products to 
friends and neighbors. Thus many homes are com- 
pletely furnished without cost. 
























MUSIC CABINET No. 5 





THE FAMOUS 
CHAUTAUQUA DESK No. 5 
Solid Oak. Polished finish. 

Free with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL—MONEY REFUNDED 


Absolute satisfaction assured to Larkin customers. All money 
refunded if any Larkin Product or Premium is 
not satisfactory after thirty days’ trial. If you 
wish to order $10.00 worth of Soaps and 
other Products immediately, and leave selec- 
tion to us, we guarantee your approval. 


Send for Premium List No. 44—Over 600 Premiums 


A complete Larkin Premium List and booklet of Larkin 
Products will be sent, postpaid, on request. 


Larkin Co. 


Twenty-nine acres in Factories — ESTABLISHED 1875. 
still growing 


























BUFFALO, N. Y. 


























Be Good to Your Clothes 


There should bea national society for The Prevention of Cruelty 


to Clothes. More clothes are rubbed out than worn out. 


GOLD DUST 


saves clothes because it saves rubbing and scrubbing over a washboard. 








OTHER GENERAL | Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning wood- 
USES FOR work, oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, 
GOLD DUST cleansing bath room, pipes, etc., and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago — Makers of FAIRY SOAP 


GOLD DUST makes hard water soft 


























HOW TO at your home. For a limited _time we will give free, 
SECURE 48 music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, 

Guitar, Cornet, Violin, or Mandolin, (your ex- 
“er pense will only be the cost of the music you use and 
the postage, which is small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write: “ Wish I had known of your 


school before." Any instrument supplied, cash or credit. For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 301, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Put a Piano 


in Your Home 


ON THE 


Cornish Plan THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


The L 








L a ze4 


NEW AND(DELIGHTFULLY INTERESTIN 
pen 0 Tit val ie SLEEP 































WE LEND YOU the Money to do it eas 
RE you thinking about Christmas? If you are 
A one of the up-to-date girls you must be, for 
I’ve noticed that people who are up to date 
are usually a little in advance of their fellows. 
Indeed, we are used to looking for things ahead of 
time. You would think something was amiss if the 
November JOURNAL did not reach you on the 
twenty-fifth of October; spring hats bloom in the 
stores while the snowflakes fly; and even May 
flowers usually appear upon the scene in April. 
Wise, practical old Benjamin Franklin, whose 
ashes repose in the quaint old cemetery across the 
way from the home of THE JOURNAL, used to say, 
‘* Drive your business, or it will drive you,’’ and 
now, more than a century later, there is heid up for 
our admiration and emulation the example of a 
certain member of the President’s Cabinet who is 
always ahead of his work. It is the spirit of this 
progressive, competitive age to be alert and ready 
for coming events. 


iS so? Earning Money for Christmas 
WON DER if any of you have noticed how quickly 
and how frequently Christmas comes nowadays. 
7. When we were little tots how long it was between 


















“Sleep, Nature’s Soft Nurse;” ‘‘ That one- 
third our life ;” ““Insomnia;’”’ “‘ Modes of in- 
ducing sleep,’”’ etc.—together with a_ brief 
resumé of sleeping places and their history, is 
just off the press. 

The book is a veritable work of art, contains 
136 pages, handsomely printed on heavy plate 
paper, in two colors, with a cover in ten colors 
and gold —contains over 200 original illustra- 
tions by such artists as Harris, Twelvetree, 
Farrand, Hood, Campbell, and Mencl. This 
special limited edition, costing $15,000, we have 


Prepared Expressly for Free Distribution 


not simply to Mattress buyers, but to all who 
may be interested, for we want the public to re- 
member the Ostermoor 
Mattress. The dirty, 

















SIZES AND PRICEs: 












































a Mc ae dusty hair mz ss is 
No home is complete without & piano. No family Thanksgiving and Christmas! And from one pe pAD voved lattress 1s 2 feet 6 inches wide, $8.35 
can be properly educated without a knowledge of Christmas to the next was a lifetime at least. —e 3 feet wid 30 Ib 
music. The poorest persons must give their chil- Many a time I fretted because it was so long to The OSTERMOOR, an aes Ware, s. 40.00 
dren all the advantages necessary for them to win wait, and doubted my mother’s judgment when she absolutely pure, elastic, 3 feet 6 inches wide, "A 10 
their fight in the world. lime was when the pur- de 06 CY i ieee i tl : ill hand-laid, sheeted Mat. 35 Ibs. ' 
chase of a piano was confined to the rich, but now said, ‘* Wait until you grow up, and the time wi ’ 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs 43 35 
by means of the Cornish Plan a First-Class, be short enough,’’ and it is—too short, in fact. tress (not dangerous an : . ’ 
High-Grade Piano is placed within the reach of Time flies fastest when pursued, and we shall all be animal fibre), is a genu- eet he 45.00 
everybody. trying so hard to catch and use every minute of the ine sleep inducer, softer All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
We Will PLACE a PIANO in YOUR HOME few weeks yet remaining before the twenty-fifth of than hair, and never re- Express Charges Prepaid 
December that the weeks will seem like days, and quires remaking. It is |tIn two parts, 50 cents extra. 
at less cost by many dollars than you could buy caataags es ; ’ ay -able Special sizes at special prices. 
an instrument of equal quality for all cash down the days like hours. un-wear-out-able. : I P 
elsewhere. We Advance the Money for the Do you know anybody who does not like Send your name on a postal to-day for the book, 
Piano and Let You Repay Us By Rasy tn; | | Christmas? I know some people who dread it OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St, New York 7 
use and enjoyment of as fine a piano as any $1,000 because they want to give expensive presents and Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
instrument made in the U. S, to-day. ; cannot afford them. ‘They are foolish to feel so, of 4 
To every purchaser of a Cornish Piano we will give course, because a gift is valued more for the mes- 
a course of 96 music lessons with the most successful sage which it carries than the money which it cost, 
musical college in the country absolutely FREE. but every one wants to give something —even old 
The Cornish Plan Scrooge caught the Christmas spirit. 
The Cornish Album Lots of girls are asking themselves, ‘* What shall 
The Beautiful Cornish Colored I give, and how shall I get the money?” Don’t 
Miniature Pianos and Organs ask me to answer the first question, please! I’ve 
with our 5,000 registered references and much other enough such problems of my own, Perhaps THE 
valuable information will be sent to you FREE— JOURNAL will print some suggestions which will 
charges paid—on request. help you. But if you want an answer to the second 
Cornish Organs are placed in your home on same question ask me and I'll tell you. That shall be 
liberal terms as Cornish Pianos. my business in life for the rest of this year. Dll 
MENTION THIS MAGAZINE AND WRITE TO-DAY tell you how to earn money whether you want it for 





Christmas presents or for anything else. 
CORNISH (0. Washington, N. J. 


A Look at the Present 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


_— ‘* Time was is past, thou canst not it recall; 


‘Time present is, improve thy portion small $ 
' ‘Time future is, but it may never be;  -_ — 
2 Time present is the only time for thee.” 
HELLEU S So says an old, old ** wise saw’’ which we have that will last and not dim with the heat, obtained by using 


all learned, or ought to learn. Thetimeto prepare 
y for the future is now. Many girls read about The $6 SAP OLIN 9? 
amous C Ings Girls’ Club each month and make up their minds to 
: Stovepipe Enamel 


write, but put it off. I know this is true because 

hundreds have told me so. One month our column 

was crowded out at the last minute and I conse- 

quently did not expect many letters — but they kept A 20c. can (with a brush) will make your old rusty stovepipe or any 

right on coming from girls who had been reading iron work look better than new, and stay so. Nota stove polish, but a 

about the Club for months, and nearly every one brilliant, permanent enamel like that ona bicycle. Does not chip, peel 
or crack, and stands the heat. Ready for use. Apply witha brush, which 
comes with it (free). Get acan from your dealer or general store. If not 

at yours, write us his name and we will see that you get it. 


said, ‘‘ I don’t see anything about The Girls’ Club 
GERSTENDORFER BROS., Dept. 6, 231 East 42d St., New York City 


in this month’s magazine. I hope I am not too 
late.’’ ‘There is still room for you, but the sooner 
FREE: An accurate Weather Barometer sent on 
° receipt of postal request. 























HAVE BEEN REPRODUCED ON SPECIALLY 
PREPARKED PAPER IN HANDSOME CALENDAR FORM 





you begin the more money you will earn. 


A Look Backward 











; UR column seems incomplete without the usual = 
Ss, | account of what has been done by some of our 
Nge’ members, so we will take a wee glimpse backward C6C7s ae 
over the past month. | 

‘* Can you tell me,’’ wrote one girl, ‘‘ how I can 
earn five dollars to buy a plume for my winter hat ? 
I suppose I should not care for such trifles, but I 










































j do.’’ ‘** Pride must have a fall bonnet,’’ says some 
/ one — but so must Necessity when last year’s head- 2. the cost popu ar as, Skirt ig =e Bann | | 
q ; hn ws of 4 slnee igh obes, Pajam: is, irts sts, 
\ gear is past usefulness — and why shouldn’t the Children’s Dresses, as it is soft and beautiful 
bonnet be made as attractive as possible? After- like the finest French flannel, and very durable. 
} | ward she wrote: ‘* Thank you for the feather. I We make “ FLANOLA ” in a large variety 
should never have had one if you had not told me of shades and beautiful patterns, all woven in 
, s. 9y fast colors and warranted to wash. 
iin = oat . 3 how to earn it. 
rhe four choicest selections of this noted French ‘+ T¢ T had a fairy i | 0 ane I irl 
Artist’s celebrated dry point etchings of girls’ es f vad a fairy godmother, wrote another girl, Only costs 10 cents a yard 
heads have been done in steel, each 11 x 14 in.— and she should ask me what I wished for most, I If aie ecen ith Cette Os Gael an hie 
P = -* =a . . . » 6 ee . + 13 T Te & au r does no . 
the four tied with silk ribbon. Nothing but art would reply,‘ A violin.’ May I join The Girls anud. and we We ill mail you Samples free of 
of the highest grade. Each sheet can be framed, Club og make it my fairy godmother who will charge, and inform you where to get it. 
giving rich examples in steel of this master’s show me how to earn the money to buy the instru- : 
work. ment???’ The Club has a warm welcome for all FLANOLA MANUFACTURING co. ° ‘occupation open to: sae 
This ts the richest and handsomest Calendar ever such girls who want a thing earnestly enough to BOSTON. MASS can compare that 
qperen. The price is $1.00, with the prévilexe af work for it. This girl is working with a vim. aS ee ae : , trained nurse. It is elevating, 
having your money back tf not satisfactory. eee % . sas Hl, 4 | oy joyable work — graduates earning 
All Calindave sint by veristered sati Each week brings the violin nearer. Indeed, she FE "$15 to $30 2 week. We teach this 
might have one now were it not for the fact that Bust and Hi S profession by shail. An interesting 
Sorosis Art Co., 100 Steel Street, Ionia, Mich. . she has decided to buy a better one than she at first p *pooklet which clearly *defines “the 


intended. If she wins a prize this month, which I 


— wine MILK retin think she will, she will not need to wait longer. 





Every woman who attempts to make a 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers 
how difficult it is to obtain a good fit by 
the usual “trying on method,”’ with her- 
self for the model and a looking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back, 





|, scope of our courses and the nature 
of our work will be sent Without 
_ expense to interested readers. 

|. Address 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL - 


Who Wants to Win a Prize? 


is far better than — 
ASKED last month, ‘‘ Who wants to win a 













COFFEE. prize? ji iene « girls responded ** I do,’’ and “THE PERFECTION 215 ite ee Y. 
Easily Digested. are doing their level best to accomplish their desire. oo | 
They have started well, but you may possibly over- ADJUSTABLE FORM | 








A Merve Food take them if youtry. Even though you fail to wina does away with all discomforts and disappoint- 











large prize there are many smaller ores which will be ments in fitting, and renders the work of dress- | h 
of Unquestion- =_ —— = any 7. you will earn something. pene Sy Be Bm Ay Fay RUGS MADE FROM 
ne girl wrote me, never try to win a prize. sizes; also made longer and shorter at the | ; 
able Value. I know I should fail, and I'd rather not try than be Suiod meee he pipe hae Ro YOUR OLD CARPETS | 
Being in Glass disappointed.’’ I’m sure we all feel sorry for her. cannot get out of order and will last a lifetime. _ 
Eas 8 The fear of failure is the worst bugbear in the great FREE Illustrated Booklet containing com- Send us pare old car 
it is Absolutely public highway which leads to success, and he plete line of Dress Forms with prices. pets, we will make 
Hygienic. scares many people so badly that they never even a ee eat them into handsome, 
, * * : : ‘ treet, New Yor 
venture near the road. Consequently they never Tous own figure duplicated tae. special form to order. durable rugs. We 
| Is made from —_ he goal. — . prepay return freight. 
wish you would all try this month just to see T : er , 
the BEST co- what you can do. Each month will bring a fresh If W omen Write today for descriptive price list. 
coa bean and opportunity, but the best time to begin is now. | Allen Rug Weaving Company, 426 Pearl St., Befiale, H. Y. | ¥. 








ae You shall hear more of this next month, but mean- who now use other soaps would 
is delicious while write and ask me about it. , P 


and fragrant. My address is use Fels-Naptha they would | STAMMER 
‘THE G1RLs’ CLuB | . 
Sole Manufacturers, | | | have more time for rest. 

















THe LAprEs’ HOME JOURNAL Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatm ing” 
CROFT & ALLEN CO., Philadelphia, U.S. A. . J | ’ . : : sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay post postage. 
PHILADELPHIA Fels-Naptha Philadelphia LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit. Mich. 
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Wf kegal Shoe ea 4 WI LL 


LETTER A Lecictsxorttd } "GE b DO IT. 


Will bring to yor POST-HASTE the New Regal 
Book about Fall Fashions in Women’s Footwear. 


T illustrates with large photographic reproduc- 
tions the very shoes that will be worn during 
Fall and early Winter in the world’s fashion 
centers—in New York, London, Paris. 
Walking shoes, riding shoes, shopping shoes, 
theatre shoes ; it brings them all right into your 
own dressing room for your inspection, straight 
from the greatest shoe store in the world — the 
Regal Mail-Order Department. 
This season our former unexcelled facilities 
for fitting shoes by mail are just doubled, for 
now we make 


REGALS IN 4 SIZES 


36 lengths, every width from AAA to EE — 288 
different fittings in each of our 75 fashionable Fall 
models. This is double the number that any other 
manufacturer can offer you, while no custom boot- 
maker in the country can build a pattern last 
which will fit with more glovelike smoothness 
than a Regal Quarter Size— exactly the one 
that was made for you. 

The superb style of Regal Shoes for women 
has never been questioned. They have the 
same grace of outline, the same un- 
wrinkled shapeliness, that distinguish 
the exquisite hand-made models for 
which a few exclusive bootmakers 








































MODEL 211 


Reproduced from one of the 4 

pom Winter season's most are famous. And now with per- 
fashionable custom models fect fit at last assured, and wear 
for Women. High, medium and comfort proven, is there 
narrow toe; smooth-fitting 


any reason why you should 
ever pay more than the Regal 


arch and instep. 


STYLE 140A (as illustrated); High shoe, 





laced style, made of finest Iinported Patent price, $3.50? 

Leather, with soft Matt Kid top; medium-weight 75 HANDSOME NEW STYLES in 

welted sole, latest Spanish heel. Men's and Women's Kegals now 
ready. See them in one of the 80 





SPECIAL STYLE BOOK FOR MEN. Regal stores if you can. If not, send 
for the new Style Book, with full in- 


Do you know a man who would be interested? structions for ordering by mail. 


Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid. anywhere in thé United States or 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, awaiian and Philippine Islands, also 
Germany and all points covered by the Parcels Post 
$3.75 per pair. (The extra 25 cents is for delivery.) 


REG AT SHOE CO In MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT 
rT) Cey 703 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
SUB-STATION A— Cor. Geary and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. SUB-STATION B— 103 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
SUB-STATION C — 618 Olive St., St. Louis. SUB-STATION D— 631 Canal St., New Orleans. SUB-STATION E — 
6 Whitehall St., Viaduct, Atlanta. London Post Depot, 97 Cheapside, England. 
LARGEST RETAIL SHOE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. 
29 STORES EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


REGAL 


System, on receipt of 








ChePeople’s Choice 


My success in the watch industry is not built on the favor of the few, but 
on the approval of the great body of American people who can afford to buy a 
GOOD watch at a fair price. I have appealed to them for forty years on the princi- 
ples of honest workmanship and honest methods in every detail of the making and 
selling of the “ACCURATE TO THE SECOND” 


VueberNauysden Watch 


It is the people’s choice. The verdict is substantially shown in the great watch works 

at Canton, Ohio—the only works where a complete watch, case and movement, 

is made under one management. Before you buy a watch send for my booklet, 
‘“‘Light from the Watchman.’’ It tells, for the first time, the true history of 
Watch making in America. Address Dept. B, Canton, Ohio. 





There’s no white soap like FAIRY Soap. 
but the purest ingredients and has advantages which no other soap 
possesses-—such as its handy oval shape, the individual carton in 
which it is packed and its own peculiar merits. 

Ask for FAIRY Soap and do not be content with a substitute. 


5 cents a cake—at grocers and druggists. 


It contains nothing 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 














BOSTON 
BAKED 
WITH) TOMATO 


Upon an auto’s flying seat 

Here Hans and Lena Boston 
greet ; 

See old South Church and pork 
and beans, 

Original New England scenes. 

The ‘‘ Boston Baked’’ Van Camp 
prepares 

The housewife frees from many 
cares. 


Don't bother about beans ; ¢ 4S 
leave to Van Camp the 
work and the worry. 


Van Camp 
Packing Co., 


Indianapolis, 
Ind. 




















You can- 
not place 
yourself more pleasantly or 


lastingly in the thoughts of 

husband, brother, father or 
friend than by ending his shaving troubles. 
Give him a 


Gillette Safety Razor 


—the safety that is a safety and the razor 
that is a real razor. It enables any man 
to shave himself at home in a minute and 
in cleanly comfort with 
NO STROPPING OR HONING 
imporsio “le to cut one’s self or irritate the 
face. The Gillette hac: twelve double-edged 
blades ; each blade is perfectly tempered and 
glass hardened ; gives from ten to thirty per- 
fect shaves. Case and blades packed and 
sealed direct from factory, showing them to 
be new. Six new blades at no cost to you. 
Additional blades at nominal cost. If the 
Gillette doesn't give perfect satisfaction you 
may have your 
Money Back After 30 Days’ Trial 
Gillette Kazor,triple plated silver,with blades, leather case, 
sent prepaid $5.00, will save Stimes its cost the first year. 
Special Gift Gillette. 20-year guaranteed heavy quadruple 
gold plate Gillette Razor, in elegant case, $10.00, Same, 
in fine Morocco case with name gilded on case and en- 
graved on razor handle, a magnificent present, $12.00, 
Ask your dealer; if he doesn't sell it send direct to-day. 
Our interesting booklet mailed free. 
The Gillette Sales Co., 1621 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
References, Continental Nat. Bank; Chicago Nat. 
Bank, Chicago; Dun's and Bradstreet’'s. 








There is a certain quality — pecul- 
iar to the tone of fine pianos — 
that stirs the imagination; softens 


the mood. ‘The Packard has this 


power to charm 


to a singular degree. ‘Tone is limpid, 
sympathetic, fullof color. Ifinterest- 
ed, we will arrange for you to hear it. 
Catalogues and full information on 
request. Our special offer makes it 
practicable for you toowna Packard. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY, 


Dept. A, ForRT WAYNE, IND. 














The chopping-bowl method of pre- 
paring meals is the old way — out of 
date. It is easier and better to use 


Sargent’s Gem 
Food Chopper 


a modern kitchen utensil. 
all kinds of meat, fish, vegeta- 


Chops 


bles, fruit, bread, crackers, 
cheese, nuts—chops in small, 
medium and large pieces, pul- 
verizes and makes nut butter. 
It has steel cutters that cannot break. 
Easy to use and easy to keep in or- 
der. Useful in preparation of sub- 
stantial, appetizing and dainty dishes- 
You need it. Sold by hardware and 
house-furnishing dealers. 
Gem-Chopper Cook Book with over 
200 recipes sent free on request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
150 Leonard St., New York 








Fels-Naptha 


saves half the wash-day —time, 


back, hands, clothes. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 





| there are careworn lines around her eyes. 


} . 
do you suppose she is ? 
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IF |! WERE YOU 


Little Chats with Young Married Women 
One of Them 


By Mrs. Livingston: 


bow to the calendar. 
** Thirty days hath November,’’ and one of 
them will be Thanksgiving Day. How I wish that 
I could look into the eyes of every girl who will 
be reading THE JOURNAL this month to see their 
thankfulness looking out, for every one of you has 
something to be thankful for — oh, yes, you have — 
if not for the blessings that have come to you, surely 
that some dread evil has not happened your way. 
Thanksgiving is, after all, a relative term. My | 
grandmother used to say: ‘‘ If the sun is shining it 
looks into the house somewhere, only don’t search | 
for it in the east room in the afternoon.”’ 


Je: a word of greeting as November makes its 


A hobby may be in a life a good or an evil thing. 
It may become the salvation to a routine life or it 
may be the biggest sort of ‘‘ rut.”” To show what I 
mean: I know a dear girl who has a fad for pretty 
clothes. So do most girls, you say; yes, but this 
one carries it to excess. She sews day after day on 
some pretty gown to wear to this or that function. 
She has more clothes than most girls, but already 
The 
little pleasures that happen along she quite neg- 
lects, for she is ‘* too busy’’ togo. Who can tell 
how much real joy in life those extra frills and 
tucks cost her? It is rather a foolish fad, isn’t it? 


The other side of a hobby: At a near-by hotel are 
a young married couple who had a pretty home of 
their own, but have shut it up “‘ to get rid of it.” 
The housekeeping rut again! In this case the wife 
was wearied of the endless monotony, and she had 





no interest outside of her home and her baby. The 
four walls of her house were to her 
the hotel life freedom. 


energy all would have been well. 

Are you in danger of seeking a hotel? 
don’t. Life there is a science; 
it is a privilege. 
tality come in, or take up one hobby, a collecting 
mania perhaps, that will bring new objects and 
character to the home. The freshness of a varied 
interest keeps a woman’s heart forever young. 


Please 


‘Are you going to the dance?” I said to her. 
Her family had been rich and now were poor. 
‘* No, Ihaven’t any dress to wear,’’ she said with 
a sigh, ‘‘so I shall stay at home. I never mean to 
go anywhere again until my ship comes in.’’ 

**Do you know whom you are like?’’ I said. 
** Betsy Stone ’’— and we both laughed. 

She is a funny old woman, girls, who lives down 
the street on which I live. She is always waiting 
for ** settled weather.’’ 

So I said to my girl friend, ‘‘ Your ship won’t be 
in till the weather is settled; let us not wait for it.’’ 

We evolved a very pretty muslin dress for the 
next evening party; and the other girls, in their thin, 
silky dresses, were no prettier than one dear girl 
who danced merri'y in her figured muslin frock. 


I know another girl who is full of cheerand light- 
ness of heart, and who works hard for others. Who 
An invalid made helpless 
by a fall. I have only known her a short time, and 
lately I boldly asked her the secret of her happiness. 
‘*T owe it to a little old lady whom I knew,’’ she 
said with a slight flush. ‘‘ When my accident hap- 
pened I was morose, lifeless with despair, for I had 
to give up, oh! so much. She said to me in her 
funny, quaint way, ‘* My dear, if you are going to 
mope you will be a burden to others and you will 
die. Your room isn’t very big,and you must let in 
fresh air.’ Then she told me how to doit. Now 
I write to other ‘ shut-ins’; I send them jokes cut 
from papers, bright stories, little gifts that I can 
make myself, and write them letters that I fill as 
full of fun as Ican. I never tell them that I, too, 
am an invalid, for that would spoil everything, and 
they write to me and say, ‘ You cannot know what 
it is to suffer and not have half a chance.’ Sol 
play I ama fairy in a long-distance, invisible cloak, 
and I don’t have much time to think about myself.’’ 

An invalid chair is a hard corner from which to 
face the world, but you see it can be done. 


I know a family that Isigh over. Asa young rela- 
tive of theirs said to me with a gesture of despair: 
‘* They live in a perfectly round hole of routine, 
driving, eating, sleeping, reading and self-com- 
placency. They don’t want to be any different. 
It is maddening to stay with them, as I have to 
sometimes, and see their riches, and the flowers in 

| the conservatory going to waste.’’ On one of these 
visits she asked me to spend a day with her, and I 
went. One of the prim members of the family was 
crowding some roses ina jar. Stiff as the atmos- 
| phere of the whole house was the nosegay. My 
friend sprang up. ‘‘ Oh! let me doit, Aunt Mary,’’ 
she cried with almost a sob; ‘‘ you have too many 
in there, and don’t you see you must pull them up — 
so—as if the breeze were blowing through them.’’ 
That is. what this corner of THE JOURNAL aims to 
| do with the lives of many girls —‘‘ Pull them up — 
so —to let the breeze blow through them.’’ 


Most of us wish to be different in one way or 
another. I might tell you of the girl I know who 
is a teacher and was in a deep rut of dislike for her 
work, and the way in which she is pulling herself 
out; or of the housewife who “‘ visited herself ’’ until 
she saw the defects of her home and made it different 
— but here is the end of the column, so I must wait 
until I can wish you all a ‘* Merry Christmas.’’ 

And speaking of Christmas, I wish you would tell 


a prison, and | 
If she had had a fad to | 
give her an inflow of interest to meet her outflow of | 


in your own home | 
Open the windows and let hospi- | 








FRE An interesting illustrated booklet, “The Life of the Umbrella,”’ including 
photo “‘ First man to carry umbrella,’’ will be sent on request. 
Th The life of an umbrella depends on the 
e strength of the framework. No matter if the 
\“§\ Trimfu”’ covering is the finest, costliest silk or the 
Steel stoutest cotton, if the ribs are not properly 
constructed of Best Material, the disasters 
Frame portrayed above may be anticipated. 
Defies the If you would have an umbrella that will 
Wind and the | stand repeated coverings, see that your next 
Weather 
Only 


framework is a 
STEEL 


“ Gr e 
— STEEL rv nyu 


market It is made of best crucible steel, properly tem- 
pered, carefully coated to prevent corrosion. A 
hardened rod which will not bend or break, put 
together with phosphor bronze wire. Automatic 
bulb runner. This frame is guaranteed and is 
used by all reputable Umbrella Manufacturers. 


Look for the Trade-Mark FTromfu on your next purchase 


Manufactured by 





Ihave a 
Tri ; 


Frame, 


can have 
one if you 
insist 


Look for the Name 


“Trim” 


on the frame 


Write To-day 
For Booklet 











If you are unable to buy one from your dealer send us his name and we will see you are supplied. 


NEWARK RIVET WORKS, 280 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 




















me your plans for it and of the difficulties that stand | 


in your way. I would seek new ways to make 
‘* merry’’ this year — ‘‘ if I were ceil 


These little “If I Were You”’ talks by Mrs. Livingston 
will be continued in 1905. Although primarily intended 
for young women, they are well worth everybody’s 
reading. 








GLOUCESTER 


FISH FOR YOU 








double-headed car- 
pet tack is the only perfect 
one ever made, it is of best SWEDE’S 
IRON, will never bend or break. Heads 
cannot come off ; the dagger point makes it 
easy to drive; the double head enables a child 
to draw it with ease ; the old fashioned carpet 
tacks mean broken backs, bruised fingers and 
torn carpets at house cleaning time 


YOU SAVE TIME, TEMPER AND CARPETS 
by using the new double-head carpet tacks. They 
are farcheaper than other tacks because they may 
be used again and again. Insist on getting the 
best for your money. 5c. and 10c. packages at 
grocers, hardware and department stores 
Accept no other. If not to be had of your 
dealer, send his name with 5c. for pack- 
age by mail. 
PRITCHARD MFG. COMPANY 
179 Main St., W. Rochester, N.Y. 


Novelty makers to the 
American people. 













Delivered 
at your home 
express prepaid 
















Sea-food from far-famed Gloucester — 
the home of fishermen—daintily dressed 
and packed, and shipped direct 


From Ocean to Table 


will whet the most indifferent appetite. 
A few suggestions: Choicest Salt Mack- 
erel, Smoked Roe Herring, Sliced (thin) 
Smoked Halibut, Codfish, Kippered Her- 
ring, Shrimp, Lobster, Crab-meat and 
many other delicacies. 


Send for Our Handsome Price List 


and learn full details. We allow you to test fish from any 



















part of package, and return balance (we pay express and 





return all your money) if not entirely satisfied. Goods se- 
lected and packed on day of shipment. Refer to thousands 
of customers all over the United States. Write us if you 
like good fish. 


Crown Packing Co., Dock No. 9, Gloucester, Mass. 





























THE “CABBAGE” GAME 


THE GREATEST CARD GAME OF THE DAY 

All who have read “ Mrs. 
Patch, 
BAGE” GAME. 
the “ cabbage "’ 
—WIGGS AUCTION is full of life, noise ‘and laughter. 


Wiggs, of the Cabbage 
” will want to play “WIGC 3S,"" THE ‘“ CAB- 

Two Games in one pack — WIGGS, 
game, is quiet, scientific, entertaining 


Can be played by two or more; 
solid enjoyment for older people ; 
for couples, parties or families. 


| 65 CARDS — ILLUSTRATED — 50c. POSTPAID 


fun for the young ; 
no game equal to it 






ALWAYS 
SATISFIED. 


For sale at all leading stores or by mail from 


BUEHL BOOK COMPANY ATLANTA, GA. 














Every member of 





your family will be MEXICAN DRAWNWORK 
well satisfied with the | | 
dessert if it is Jetr-O THIS OFFER is to 
with fruit or nuts pre- introduce our work 
pared in the many to the women of Noith- 
different ways, or Ice | ern America. We are 
new in the field o 
Cream made from mail orders, but a 
Jell-O Ice CREAM in Mexico. Our hand- 
Powder. Six choice somely Illustrated 
flavors of Jell-O — Catalogue of Drawn- 
Lemon, Orange, work, Brazilian point 
Raspberry, Straw- MEDALLIONS lace, etc., sent FREE 
berry, Chocolate and Cherry. roc. per package. Diameter 1 inch direct from Mex- 


24 cents per dozen ico to each customer. 
Address our United States Shipping Depot: 


OLD MEXICO TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 


Four kinds of Jell-O Ice Cream Powder — Choc- 
olate, Vanilla, Strawberry and Unflavored. Two 
packages for 25c. Insist upon your grocer sup- 
plying you. 





hie 

















EL PASO, TEXAS, U.8. A. 
New Book of Recipes, Illustrated, mailed FREE. 
Tue Genesse Pure Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


We invite you to visit our exhibit in the Agricultural Building, CNN! EY RE Gi 
, 3 Vat R i G Hil 
APSLEY Adjustable Hib 


THE LATEST STYLE RUBBER SS \\ “3 in One” 
60c i = 


PRIC oo is the right oil for 
50c > 


olishin ianos, organs, 
Women’s - B aco pons Beg tine p+ raat 
Ask your dealer for them; if hardwood floors —anything ve- 
he cannot supply you we 
will send them on receipt 
of price and toc. extra for 


















neered or varnished. ‘*3in One"’ 
removes scuffs and scratches; 

= brings out the natural beauty of 
the wood. FREE—‘3-in-One”’ 


postage. State size and dictionary and sample bottle — 
width of shoe worn. on request. G.W. Cole Co. 
APSLIEY RUBBER CO. 120 Washington Life 
183 Essex St., Boston, Mass Bidg., New York 











City. 





‘ tng Estimates and novel 

Good Form in Entertaining f2o“Srer 

dinners, teas, receptions, and all other social functions ; also, colur 

schemes and decorations. For further information write for circular. 
THE CORRECT FORM SOCIETY 

565 West Adams Street CHICAGO 
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| THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The Unanimous Choice of the 
Republican Party for President 
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Tributes to his character from those who are 
best qualified to speak, and some of his own 
utterances on topics affecting American home life. 
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HE result of a National election is a matter of vital inter- 
est to every member of every American home. The | or concealment. 
issues of tariff legislation, of party reforms and the questions | openly and without 
which confront us as one of the foremost in the family of nations 
demand their answers, but from the hearthstones of the Amer- 
ican people come the searching personal queries: ‘Is your 
standard-bearer one whose family life lends added sanctity to 
our homes, is he a man of high principle, a worthy example 


and inspiration for our growing sons?”’ 





Theodore Roosevelt's character is not a topic for difference 


of opinion or for party controversy. 


During his life of forty-six y 


desire for their own children. 








It is without mystery 


ears,—a life lived 
any dark, hidden or amelie chapters — 


he has remained constant and true in the possession and exer- 


cise of virtues which American fathers and mothers must 


He has made the high standards 


of personal, domestic and civic life his favorite themes in speech 
and essay, and he has diligently practiced what he preached. 
Let the American people learn to know him through his own 


words and the utterances of those who have known him best. 





HE man who is not a tender and considerate husband, a 
loving and wise father, is not serving the Lord when he 
goes to church.” 


Theodore Roosevelt, the Man 


F GENTLE birth and breeding, yet a man of the people in 
the best sense ; with the training of the scholar and the 
breezy accessibility of the ranchman ; aman of the library anda 
man of the world; an athlete and a thinker; a soldier and a 
statesman ; a reader, a writer and a maker of history ; with the 
sensibility of a poet and the steel nerve of a rough rider; one 
who never did and never could turn his back on a friend or an 
enemy. A man whose merits are so great that he could win 
on his merits alone; whose personality is so engaging that 
you lose sight of his merits.’’-— Speech of John Hay, Jackson, 
July 6, 1904. 


AM most glad to see those who carry small folks in their 
arms.”’ 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Family Life 
(Extracts from Jacob Riis’ book, ‘‘ Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Citizen’’) 


O ROOSEVELT the children mean home, family, the 
joy of the young years, and the citizenship of to-morrow, 
all in one.” 





sé 


WBOY, herdsman, representative, police commissioner, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, soldier, Governor, | « 
Vice-President and President, and with all these honors heaped | 
upon him, remaining and still living the life of the Author ; 
touching on all sides of human endeavor, friend of all men, 
high and low alike; out of the people and yet of the people; | 
has by his grit, patriotism, integrity and culture set the | 
standard of the new man. The rounded strong man. The 
model of the American Boy of the future.’’—Extract from 
speech of F. Hopkinson Smith, delivered at the dinner given 
by the Periodical Publishers’ Association of America, in 
Washington, D. C., April '7, 1904. 


were little, was always to the nursery.” 


HE Roosevelts are children with their boys and 
girls.”’ 


HERE is no more faithful attendant at the Thursday after- 
noon meetings of the Oyster Bay sewing circle than Mrs. 


and sews with the rest of them the little garments of outing 
flannel or unbleached muslin that are worn by the child 
cripples in the House of St. Giles.” 
E ADMIRE the courage that prompts him to do right to | 
all men, without respect to race, color or condition. 
We trust that he may long be spared to stand as an example 
of virile American manhood, fearing nothing but failure to 
do his duty toward God and man.’’—Resolution instructing 
Convention delegates from Luzerne Co., Pa. 


IMAGINE no one ever led a more plain or wholesome life 
in the White House than the Roosevelts do.” 


HE President himself teaches his boys how to shoot; he 
swims with them in the cove at Oyster Bay and goes with 
them on long horseback rides, starting sometimes before sun- 
HEN you come into his presence and look into his face | Tise. On fine days, as often as he can get away, luncheon is 
you feel yourself in the atmosphere of a man whose packed in the row-boat and he takes the whole family rowing 
mind is fixed on noble things and who never appeals to any- | tO some distant point on the shore, which even the secret 
thing but what is noble in his fellow-men —a man who unites | Service men have not discovered, and there they spend the 
with his intense scorn for meanness a pity equally intense for | day, the President pulling the oars going and coming. Or 
mean men. A wrestler for truth and justice is the really signifi- | else he takes Mrs. Roosevelt alone on a little jaunt, and these 


sé 





HEN he came home his first errand, when the children | 


Roosevelt. She brings her own thimble and cotton, and hems 


APPEAL to you to say whether this man, who has in his 

own life achieved so much that you look forward to, who 
has scorned these golden keys and who has gone forward 
despite the golden bars, shall not be confirmed in his high place, 
the duties of which he has so conscientiously endeavored to 
wisely discharge —ay, and has! You cannot, while your 
blood runs warm, tolerate a doubt as to whether you are on 
the side of this man, who is so straight, so frank, so fear- 
less, and who needs neither interpreters nor apologists. You 
cannot, | am persuaded, unless you are recreant to your 
ideals, permit a question to exist as to the election of 
Theodore Roosevelt.’’—Frederick W. Whitridge, ‘‘ Roosevelt 
or Parker.”’ 





E STANDS for the commonplace virtues; he is great on 
lines along which each of us can be great if he wills and 
dares! It is for this reason that he should be the young 

| man’s President, the type and hero of the generation that is 

to shape the coming day of our Republic.”,— Jacob Riis’ 

** Roosevelt, the Citizen.’’ 


| 
| 
| «6 


His Conceptions of Citizenship 


(Extracts from his own writings) 


UR average fellow-citizen is a sane and healthy man 
who believes in decency and has a wholesome mind.”’ 


“T= first requisite of a good citizen in this Republic of ours 
is that he shall be able and willing to pull his weight.’ 


MAN is not 2 good citizen, Ido not care how lofty his 
thoughts are about citizenship in the abstract, if in the 
concrete his actions do not bear him out.’’ 


“6 E MUST treat each man on his worth and merits as a 
man. We must see that each is given a square deal, 
because he is entitled to no more and should receive no less.’”’ 


MAN who is to lead a clean and honorable life must in- 


y . . . . ” 
: cant metaphor for his character. His simplicity, which I re- | two, Over whose honeymoon the years have no dominion, Sy ES eee ee ee 
: gard as the crown of all his attainments, makes you see in him | have a day to themselves.” | 
' a majestic man, and you regard it as a lasting honor for the a, Mr ’ ; 

: nian that gives meal a aa its confidence Ruse French . HEN he wants to be alone he dons a flannel shirt, r Roosevelt S Candidacy 

‘ writer once said that while Louis XIV of France was a good king tin einen ig kag  taepeonoone- cays gages sommes | x A= then, Has the President been a good citizen, a good 

; he was not a great man. In Theodore Roosevelt we have P : soldier, a good man in all personal relations? Is he aman 


not only a great President, but a great man.””—T. A. Dwyer, 
in “‘The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament,” for August, 1904. 


An Inspiration to Young Manhood 


O PEOPLE can maintain free government who do not in 
their hearts value the qualities which have made the 
present President of the United States conspicuous among the 
men of his time as a type of noble manhood. Come what may 
here —come what may in November, God grant that those 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Home Ideals 


(Extracts from his own writings) 


MF Nore to be a good citizen must first be a good bread- 
winner, a good husband, a good father —I hope the 
father of many healthy children ; just as a woman’s first duty 


: America, shall be held for an example in every home, and that 
is to be a good housewife and mother.” 


the youth of generations to come may grow up to feel that 
it is better than wealth, or office, or power, to have the hon- 
esty, the purity, and the courage of Theodore Roosevelt.”— 
Speech of Elihu Root, Chicago, June 21, 1904. 


‘ow the benefactors of the land her (the mother’s) place 

must be with those who have done the best and the 
hardest work, whether as law-givers or as soldiers, whether 
in public or private life.”’ 





"7 APPEAL to you, young men, who believe that manhood. 
should fulfil the promises of youth, who aspire for the best 


“to man or the woman who seeks to bring up his or her 
children with the idea that their happiness is secured by 


teaching them to avoid difficulties is doing them a cruel 
wrong.” 


plishment ; whose minds are still unfettered by worldly con- 
siderations, yet, who have seen enough to revolt at the | 
exaggerated influence and the impertinences of the ‘ gold that 
gilds the straightened forehead of the fool’ and at a whole 
society in which it seems as if 


— is no room in our healthy American life for the mere 
idler, for the man or the woman whose object it is | 
throughout life to shirk the duties which life ought to bring.” 


*** Every door is Barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden keys.’ 


= 





qualities of brave, true manhood shall have honor throughout | 


of everything, and who long and hope to labor for its accom- | ,, 


of intelligence, of education ? Does he know this country well ? 
Does he know the world outside? Has he studied law, history 
and politics ? Has he had great chances to learn, and has he im- 
| provedthem? Is he sound and strong in mind, body and soul? 
Is he accessible and friendly to all sorts and conditions of 
men? Has he the courage and the candor, and the God- 
given ability to speak to the people and tell them what he 
thinks? To all these questions they will answer, Yes. Then 
what is your objection tohim? They will either stand speech- 
less or they will answer with the parrot cry which we have 
heard so often: He is unsafe! 
N A certain sense we will have to admit this to be true. 
To every grade of lawbreaker, high or low ; to a man who 
would rob a till or a ballot box; to the sneak or the bully ; to 
the hypocrite and the humbug, Theodore Roosevelt is more 
than unsafe; he is positively dangerous.”—Speech of John 
Hay, Jackson, July 6, 1904. 





IS administration is committed to international justice ; 
this means to universal peace.’’— Edward E. Hale, 
‘* Why do I Vote for Roosevelt ?’’ 


of the men who made America what it is.”.— Edward 


| 
“H E REPRESENTS the Republican party. Thisis the party 
| E. Hale, ‘‘ Why do I Vote for Roosevelt ?”’ 
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MRS. RORER’S MENUS 
FOR NOVEMBER | 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





Breakfasts Dinners 
SJaked Apples Oyster Soup 
Oatmeal, Cream Broiled Round Steak 
Soft-Boiled Eggs Potatoes au Gratin 
Rice Muffins Coffee Stewed Turnips with 


Cream Sauce 
Celery Salad 
Wafers Cheese 


= : 
sroiled Fish Corn Bread Rice Pudding 


The CHEESE : peated Coffee 


Mixed Fruit Vegetable Soup 


Imperia/ Codfish Balls, Roasted Chicken, Oyster 


Pears E 
Cereal, Cream 











Tomato Sauce Sauce - 

MacLaren's Imperial Cheese Corn Bread Coffee Boiled Rice Spinach | 
among the cheese of this or any Lettuce Salad | (MOUNTAIN) 
other country It has a deli- i Reked Apple Wafers Cheese 
cious flavor differing from that Kid aked Apples Per or 
of all other cheese and three ve Broiled Chops Dutch Apple Cake 
times the nutritive value of bode. Creamed Potatoes Coffee 
ordinary cheese. oe } 


MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese y Toast Coffee 
is sold in opal jars at all gro- ; 


; —— Giblet Soup with Rice | ‘ ‘ 
cers — prices from 10 cents up. ata Sliced Bananas in Hot Brown Stew with Perfection of Selection 


It never becomes hard or dry. 











A Silver-plated Cheese Kuni fe »] 
ae P s *heese Viz Boiled Potatoes . 
fae TE ena Wotors Chose Fiala Rolled Petatnes | ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT COMPANY 
” « - « raul ar “Shea ee % | 
Wafers Cheese New York City 


Cream of Tomato Soup Coffee 


: : 
Can be served in many deli- Cereal, Cream Dumplings P 
cious forms not possible with Broiled Bacon Stewed Cabbage Plantation to Breakfast Table 
ordinary cheese. Poached Eggs Waldorf Salad ——$—$$_—_$____. 
How to get Imperial Silverware ‘ To: Coffee ee ea } 
In each jar of Imperial ¢ heese EZ Poast once Wafers Cheese | HE ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT COMPANY has established in 
wv be found a coupon, four «of > ‘ —_——_ ’ . — ‘ : P P 
ihemicdemiinn «> Ul “ poe Whippe . ( — its successful business career of almost a century, its reputation 
veautiful cheese life or han : ote at 4 a 4 yers - P ay” . . ° 
psp ley ws Mage oh lyme . Chiwed ey bo f re as the largest dealers in fine groceries in the world — and it now pro- 
Oe ee ae icon wit | Stites Sallie =< poses to introduce into every household in the United States the use 
co 1 as h ee cou vons from the ad } . . j . 
ay i con : ale ; jar Cream of Celery Soup of its M AUNA COFFEE. 
—_ Se cones Se — * Apples Roasted Loin of Mutton, This coffee is a blend of the choicest Java grown in the East, and selected hand- 
amount stated, Cut it out and ba rat Creamed Fish srown Sauce picked Arabian Mocha—imported by us — scientifically roasted in our own estab- 
AY.M LAREN IMPERIAL ) Corn Muffins Coffee Rice Croquettes lishment—packed (Powdered, Granulated or in the Bean) in 5 pound air-tight cans. 
. F. Mac 4 ewed Carrot 
CHEESE CO., Ltd i BX ti os = - “~ “am On receipt of $1.75, post office or express order or registered letter, 
Detroit, Mich., & Toronto, Can. _—s 7 “a sie ciate we will deliver, all charges prepaid, to any home in the United States, 
Luncheons ba a 5 pound air-tight can of this perfection of coffee blends. When order- 4 
Re . ing state whether you wish coffee Granulated, Powdered or in the Bean. j 
Jouillon TOW SOUP z : ‘ ; 
aad Brviled Chops, Tomato Broiled Oysters on Toast Our new Calalog, indispensable to every housekecper i 
OUR OFFER SAVE Sauce Boiled Kish, Sance and caterer, will be sent free with first order. ; 
THIS COUPON | Peas Cress Salad Hollandaise ; 














1 Always 
Af, Maclaren Imperial Teese Co, im Cold Roasted Beef, engrav 
seems covroy 186 Cononese Ov. W. Cream Horseradish Sauce Oyster Soup emanates 
004, overse * mor Aspic Jelly > . 
oes “crwen ene’ Roasted Turkey, Giblet 
Tomato Salad Wafers Sauce ELGIN I 
Fruit Cranberry Jelly 








Mashed Browned 
Potatoes 








Cream of Corn Soup ; ; 
Onions with Cream Sauce 















Cecils, Sauce Béchamel ‘ ; : | = 
Rice Bread a , elery we | aS 
’ afe Cheese oe . 
Baked Pears Wafers staid . : 
Raisin Pudding | | iJ GENUt LE cawee - 3 ® \ 
Cream of Tomato Soup Coffee Jom MIR a onan nme mesanriee cn 








Minced Chicken on Toast 
French Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Cheese 


English Beef Soup 
Hamburg Steaks, Onion 





Everybody’s Glad 





map PATENTE 
Coffee Plain Boiled Potatoes ae . 
— Children and grown-ups, old and young SECT 
or Spinach —all are glad when they can get a bite of cial 1 
c - L h : Cabbage Salad Cailler’s Chocolate. can : 
Spy Sere Waters Cheese | We're glad, too — we're just as pleased 
Apple Scallop Coffee | | 


Bouillon Bread Sticks | 


as the boys and girls are— because we 
know that after the first taste, there’ll be 
no other chocolate for /ha/ person than 


Deviled Ovsters 


in Paper Cases Cream of Tomato Soup | 






ONE I NETRA TILE ETN aR RINE A ATE RNIN TIEN 





Tomato Ketchup eae | Leg of Mutton, ful th ‘ hild 
| Chi aper Sauce Be careful that your children eat . 
‘ke land Styl a ts AIL] 
panaer ny. 20 sins Boiled Rice That which is cleanly, good and sweet, C ER S GENUINE 


SWISS MILK CHOCOLATE 


That’s why we’re so anxious for you to 
have the first taste. That’s why we're 
willing to make it a generous taste, and 


| 
| Apple Salad in Apple Stewed Cabbage No harm to digestion will obtain 


al Celery Salad | When fed on 
Blue Label Soups Wafers ol Cheese Wafers Cheese 


Charlotte Resse Caramel Custards | GGoyer’s Maplecane. 


} 
Sponge Cake 
Each ** A Good Start for a Good Dinner’’ | Coffee ox 


= RR mI 





Twenty Varieties 


oe 


| Maplecane is made of pure maple give it to you for nothing. 
Wa Hgts a | and Louisiana cane sugar, of rich, Cailler’s factory is the largest in the 
Deliciou sfying Vegetarian Luncheon | smooth consistency and the true world, but it’ Ss only lately that it could 











: “woodsy” maple flavor. Whole- make enough chocolate to spare the 
Blue Label Tomato Ketchup —— = White Purtncteet tum, | eee ane as iy eeu -on Uelhed Watts enay. Mow we’ encetobente 
Possesses @ Pieuancy All Its Own ACTION rofitons y 7 and we want everybody to have some. 
_— aint’ Comsiet Bik Gee Coan Pudding If your dealer does not keep it, send a us pon address /o- nig Any a post- 
Extra Quality Canned Fruit Wafers — us his name and we will mail you card, and we'll send you a cake free. 
and Vegetables .__ Timbale of Fish Baked Apples | Wafers © snmngte and sesige Seek Fue. || J. H. FREYMANN, 861 Broadway, N. Y. 
g M ' cero ve ach rage - GOYER-ALLIANC2 R3! LING CO., 183 TennesseeSt., Memphis, Tenn, General Agent for the United States. ; 
Si rf 0 7 ” " ae , olec ticken on Bed o g 
uperior to the best home made and not Sian teens Gunns. 








more expensive 





¢ hopped Parsley Garnish Vegetarian Dinner 


Used by the Royal Families and Smart Hotels 
Throughout Europe. | 



































J] our products ar reparcd with Spinach, French Fashion : 
A " p a are Pp ép ed wes Waldorf Salad in Green Black Bean Soup FRESH EGGS 
extreme care and cleanliness Apple Shells Nut Roll, | WE MAVE A FLAN by which we are 
. “ ‘ — i = 5 supplying i. reds of fastidious fami- 
Write for booklet describing our full line products: Pre- Wafers Cream Cheese ae! ea | =a4 lies w ith fresh laid eggs delivered at the 
serves, Jams, Jellies, Plum Puddings, Meat Delicacies. Charlotte Russe with Spinach | q po th ding nm eee. 
. . Chopped Pistachio Nuts Cabbage Salad | ‘FE, delicious eggs can be until you have used 
CURTICE BROTHERS CoO. Almond Wafers Wafers Cheese 4 1 Glover Bran JEGcs” fresh from 
saonasroe tad Coffee Baked Apples with TABLE SALT §Q&. Free. OLOVER BRAND BGG CO. 
Whipped Cream . : 24 Clover 8t., Ionia, Mich. F 
ee ————————— or Coffee NOURISHES | 
The LIEBIG Pink Luncheon ost Contains wheat phosphates . ce 
Company give replacing the ‘‘vita salts lost | Ha SSO P ared N tm: ; for all va 
alltheirenergies to Cream a ae Soup, Chafing-Dish in cooking food, helping brain, n S rep U eg 
Extract of Beef, saan gc Luncheon yo hehe ~~ and —— : The Something Entirely New E. 1. $C 
from raising cattle to potting the extract. That Fish Timbale Car nished =—~ : en com Ba wong os A combination of aromatic spices, the ensemble making a 
is why theirs has been for“ forty years the first,” Livy ayy Caviar Canapes : moet racy, piquant, tad delicious fare, for pudings pis 


. oe it gives 
Clam Bouillon, Whipped | zest to their food and drinks. Put up in dredging box, handy 


Cream . ‘ for instant use, no grating, no waste. Price 15c. Sent by mail. 
| Send for sample, enough Jor the famiiy, naming your grocer | 


and why it is the only one imitated by infringers, 


Cream of Tomato Sauce 
who copy jars and labels, call their stuff ‘* Lie- 














: Veal Cutlets ala Zingara Olives Radishes 
big’s'; and even counterfeit the blue signature. Potato Ceanseties _ Coanmnad Sweethnandn ‘“CEREBOS,’’ 78 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK | | Hasson Company, 70 William St., Newark, N. J. 
The contents of the jars, however, cannot be Buttered Beets with Fresh Mushrooms 1 " 
natantnd for quolity; te we you gut Re sent Waldorf Salad in Red Milk Biscuits Easy W ash-day Rule SQUAB seupeesiante change 90 oma 60-0 ae 
; Apple Skins Waldorf Salad on | * order, serving one squab. There is 


good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squals areraised in ONE MONTH: 


Strawberry Charlotte Wafers Cream Cheese a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 


L| aale COMPANY'S Wafers Edam Cheese —_Lettuce Leaves Fels-Naptha; soak well; rub 





ate 2 ss 2 > e night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
( Small Cakes with Rose Lemon Jelly ; little ; rinse ; hang out. Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
EXTR ACT OF aya E F leing Soft Custard with Squabs,”* and learn this rich industry. 
— — Coffee Lady Fingers Coffee Fels-Naptha Philadelphia | Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
f 
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Always look for the watch word “ Elgin” 
engraved on the works of the world’s best 
watches. Send for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois. 











































SPECIAL 


GY PRICES 
SECTIONAL ! 


BOOK CASES 


PAT 
ENTED Now is the time to buy GUNN 
0 SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. We are making spe- 





cial prices for the fall and holidays. You 
can save money and get the best sectionai 
bookcase in 
the world. 


Gunn 
Sectional 
Bookcases 


are the most 
up-to-date, 
excelling all 
others in 
handsome 
appearance 
—high grade 
Grand Rap- 
ids cabinet 
work and 
finish, re- 
movable 
anti-frictior 
doors; no 

unsightly 

iron bands. Send for handsomely illustra- 

ted catalogue and price list. 

GUNN BOOKCASES, DESKS and FILING 

CABINETS can be had of all leading furni- 

ture dealers or direct from our factory. 

GUNN FURNITURE CO. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1904 


| OcTOBER — Flowering season. 





Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, 
Professional and Emblematic. 


100 LATEST STYLE VISITING CARDS, Postpaid, 50c. 


Samples FREE. We have cuts of trademarks and emblems 
for all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Agts. wtd. 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. C, St. Louis, Mo. 

























woo. SOLES 


For Crocheted Slippers. Preferred 
by all ladies. ‘It isso easy to sew 
to.” Ask your dealer, or send 25 
cents (with size) for pair postpaid 

Thewm.H. Wiley & Son Co. 

Box A, Hartford, Conn. 

“Alaska Socks,” 25 cents per pair. 
“Happyfoot™ Hair Insoles, 10c. 
postpaid. 














RAISING FLOWERS 
INDOORS 


A Plant That Will Bloom at Christmas 


F YOU want a house plant sure to bloom at 
Christmastime get a poinsettia. 


it a sunny window and plenty of water. It will 
seldom disappoint you, and its brilliant scarlet 
blossoms will be in evidence from the middle of 
December and through January. 


To Have Alyssum in Winter 

LYSSUM potted from the border, late in the 
fall, and placed in the window for winter 
blooming, is a great success. It will always repay 
you for the care taken. It is never attacked by any 
insect, is proof against frost bite, and is usually in 
bloom. It needs to be kept quite wet, and ina 
sunny location. It also requires clipping at least 
twice during the winter to start 
shoots. 


To Grow Crocuses Indoors 

PRETTY way to grow crocuses indoors is to put 

a thin layer of absorbent cotton on a dinner- 
plate; place the crocus bulbs on this, and cover with 
another layer of cotton about two inches deep. 
Keep the underneath layer damp, and from time to 
time, as the top cotton gets dusty or damp, adda 
little fresh cotton. Put the plate where it will get 
plenty of sunshine, and the crocuses will grow 
through the cotton. When the flowers are in bloom 
they make a pretty centrepiece for a dinner-table. 


Planting Sweet Peas in the Fall 
INE, early, healthy sweet peas are easily obtain- 
able by making a late fall sowing. Sow the 


Keep it in a | 
| pot you may think too small for the plant, and give 


new flowering | 
It can be placed near the glass, where cold 
| would injure less hardy plants. 





seeds just before the frost gets into the ground— | 


some time in November—in a trench six inches deep. 
In the bottom of the trench scatter a thin layer of 
wood ashes. This will prevent mice from disturb- 
ing the seeds. Press the seeds lightly into the 
ashes, cover with earth, and mulch on top witha 
layer of wood ashes. This sowing will bloom two 
weeks earlier than that of the earliest spring. 


A Simple Indoor Fernery 


nn a window-box with good earth —earth from | 


the woods is excellent. Get from a florist in 
November the small ferns which are often sold for 
ten cents apiece or three for twenty-five cents. 


Plant carefully, after setting the tiny pots in water | 


for a few hours; slip out the ball of earth, 
turbing the roots as little as possible. 


dis- 
Spray or 


| sprinkle every day, and never allow them to become 


dry, but do not keep the earth saturated with water. 
A window which receives a little sun is an excellent 
place for a fernery. Leave an inch or two of space 
in the box to add a top dressing of fresh earth 
occasionally. 


To Grow Hyacinths in Glasses 


INGLE flowering hyacinths are the best. Fill 

the glasses with soft water, rain-water preferred, 
nearly touching the bulbs. Exclude the light for 
five weeks, by which time the glasses ought to be 
full of roots. Then place where they will have 
plenty of light and anequable temperature. While 
the bulbs are in the dark do not change the water, but 
when exposed to the light pour out half the water 
from the glasses once a week, filling them with fresh. 


To Kill Worms in House Plants 


URING the winter months house plants are fre- 
quently attacked by destructive worms. Their 
presence is indicated by a sudden drooping of foli- 
age and a general decline of vigor. Yet there is no 
outward sign of the underground siege. A novel 
and effective way to exterminate these pests is found 
by pushing into the earth, near the plant, a number 
of parlor matches, sulphur end down. The fumes 
of sulphur destroy the animal life, yet are non- 
injurious to the vegetable life of the plant. An 
almost instantaneous relief is effected. 


A Little Chrysanthemum Calendar 
ANUARY — 
FEBRUARY— Keep plants in cellar slightly moist. 
MARCH — 
APRIL — Divide old roots and start new plants in 
living-rooms. 
May — Plunge pots in ground in sunny spot, in rich, 
well-pulverized soil. Give plenty of water. 
JuNE— Continue water diet. 
JuLty — Begin feeding liquid manure. 
AvuGust — Remove all but afew branches. 
SEPTEMBER — Appearance of flower-buds 
all but two or three on each branch. 
(During September 
and October protect plants from sun during 
heat of day.) 
NOVEMBER — Remove plants to house‘ 
DECEMBER — Cut back nearly to roots, 
plants in cellar. 


Repot. 
Remove 


placing 


To Have Bloom in a North Window 
HINESE primroses and Primula obconicas not 
only do well at a north window but they abso- 
lutely prefer such a location. Ina cool room with 
a good north light they will blossom freely for 
months, and nothing can be daintier or prettier. 


A Novel Way of Starting Early Plants 


IG out the centre of turnips or large potatoes | 


and fill with good, rich soil. Plant slow- 
growing annuals in these, and place them in a sunny 
window to grow. Water as in ordinary flower- 
boxes. Plants can be started in this way as early 
as February, and when the outside air and soil are 
warm enough bury the turnips or potatoes in the 
place where the flowers are wanted. The tubers will 
rot and furnish soil for the plants. This is the most 
successful way of raising plants like the cypress 

| vine, which will not stand ordinary transplanting. 


| A Winter Foliage Plant 


BEAUTIFUL winter foliage plant may be 


obtained from the fleur-de-lis. 


fleur-de-lis. 
dish. 


much admired. 


Late in the 
autumn new shoots will spring up from the beds of 
Dig a cluster of these and fill a fern- 
Keep well watered, and all winter you will 
have a beautiful bright green plant that will be | 


} on the market. 








Hills. 
trade mark. 
prices. Ask your dealer. 
have samples. 


anyone, 








EATON-HURLBUT’S 
WRITING PAPERS 

The Favorite of the Four Hundred and the Four Million 

VEARS ago the Four Hundred went to Tiffany’s, and everybody else 


took the first paper offered and asked no questions about it. 
are all on a millionaire footing, so far as excellence in writing papers goes. 
Not even the finest imported papers excel those ‘* Made in Berkshire.’’ 
The style artists of Paris must for once concede the palm to our own Berkshire 
There can be nothing better than the best—and in paper it bears our 
You’]l find it on all styles of papers, beginning at very modest 
If he hasn’t them, give us his name and you may 
A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 
Writing paper in attractive boxes, expressing 


taste and thoughtfulness, makes the very best 
Christmas present that you could give to almost 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 


HIGH-GRADE 


To-day we 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











‘*T can lace my own shoes 
now, Mamma, with 
these new steel-tipped 

shoe strings’’ 


STay—SO 


tips stay on and stay so until the strings wear out. 
They never flatten, come off, or break. They mean 
no more ragged-end shoe strings to bother 
Jaby or worry Mamma. ‘5c. saves 5 
worth of shoe-string aggravation. Ask for 
them at the store. 
THREE PAIRS FREE 
15c. box containing 3 pairs ** Stay-so"’ 
shoe strings mailed, free, postpaid, 
if you send us names of 10 leading 
ladies in your neighborhood, or for 
10c. in silver without the names. 
Write now and end your shoe- 
string troubles. 


Kelly Mfg. Co., Des Moines, Ia. 








EVERSTICK 
INVISIBLE RUBBERS 


All styles for women and men. 
The “ EVERSTICK "’ covers only 


the sole of the shoe. 


Prevents uncomfortable binding of 
the foot, and gives perfect protection 
without bulky appearance. If your 
dealer does not handle the “ EVER- 
STICK,” write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. Ask for our booklet. 


THE ADAMS & FORD COMPANY 
65 Bank Street Cleveland, Ohio 





OVER 4 MILLION SOLD _ 
THE HOLDFAST SKIRT SUPPORTER 
ARD WAIST HOLDER 





THE SIMPLEST and MOST SERVICEABLE article of its kind 
Does not require any hooks or buttons to be 
sewed to skirt or waist. After you wear one of these belts you 
will never put your hand back to see if your skirt is setting right 
and that the skirt and waist are together. You Anow they are, 
for they can never slip with the “HOLDFAST” in use. 
For Sale at all Up-to-Date Stores, or 
Price 25c Each, by Mail, Prepaid 


THE COLVER CO., Dept. J, 811 Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


HAIR GOODS 
Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
| 7O State Street Chicago 














The Modern Priscilla 

















sert is authority for all kinds of Art 
The Modern Priscilla Nasdiowesk, Silk and Lace Em- 
broidery, China, Oil and Water-Color Painting, House Furnishing, 
Housekeeping, Decoration, Entertainment, Cooking, and other 
practical Home and Household matters. 


Saati ‘ If you subscribe for 
Subscription Price, 50 Cents Yx3 veces 
now or before December Ist, for the year 1905, we will send you 
the November and December, or Christmas, issues FREE, and 
mark your subscription paid to January 1, 1906. 

Sample Copy sent for two 2-cent stamps. 

We Will Give a Cambric Pattern of this twenty-five inch 
Battenberg Lace CHERRY Centerpiece, a 
copy of the Priscilla Needlework Book for 1904, with new stitches 
for Battenberg, Point Lace, and Mountmellick Work, fully illus- 
trated, for only 10 cents additional, if ordered with a subscription 
to THE PRISCILLA, making only 60 cents for fourteen months’ 
subscription and this elegant Pattern stamped on cambric. 


‘ alone, 35 cents; Battenberg Rings, 
Cambric Pattern 732524 °3.5 Braid, $1.50 additional. 
Subscription to THE PRISCILLA, Pattern and material for mak- 
ing, $2.10. Address 

THE MODERN PRISCILLA. 
120-J 2 Boylston 8t. BOSTON, MASS. 





By freshening and clearing 
the skin of impurities 
this dainty 


. . 
Toilet Necessity 
makes the complexion 
pure and lovely. Refir 
women the world over tes- 

tify to its excellence by 
purchasing over one million 


boxes annually. Accept uo 

other. Flesh, white, pink,cream. 

50c. per box. Druggists or by mail. 

BEN. LEVY & CO., Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., BOSTON 





Soaking is Easier 
_ than rubbing: Fels-Naptha, than 
other soaps— easier on you and 
your clothes. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 








eas 
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16 For Ic 


“I spent one cent for a postal 
card and saved $16 by buying a 
Kalamazoo Range.” 














Will you spend one cent to inves- 
tigate our special factory offer on 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves 


We ship direct 
to you from 
our own fac- 
tory, freight 
prepaid, on 


360 Days 


Approval 


and save you from 25% to 40% in the purchase price. 
You can't find a better at any price; if not perfectly 
satisfactory return it at our expense. We can do this 
because we are the only stove manufacturers in the 
world who are selling their entire product direct from 
the factory to the user. We save you all jobbers’, 
dealers’ and middlemen’'s profits — therefore, do not be 
influenced by dealers’ prejudice ; investigate for yourself. 


Send for New Free Catalogue 


and compare our prices and quality with those of local 
dealers. That will tell the story. The catalogue is the 
most complete ever issued by any manufacturer selling 
direct to the user. Describes our full line, including, 


KALAMAZOO STEEL RANGES. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at special fac- 
tory prices. 
A HIGH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 
STOVES for wood or wood and coal. 
A NEW CAST RANGE for hard coal exclu- 
sively, made especially for the eastern and city 
trade —a great money saver. 
A NEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
— handsomely nickeled — the equal of any high 
rade parlor stove in the world—a great 
yargain. 
MAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for soft 

coal. 
A NEW CAST COTTAGE HEATING STOVE 


for wood. 
ETC. ET 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves 
and Ranges are equipped with 
our patent Oven Thermom- 
eter —great fuel saver —makes 
baking and roasting easy. 


Highest grade patent blue polished steel plates used in 
all Kalamazoo Steel Kanges at no additional cost. All 
Kalamazoos blacked and polished ready for use. Any- 
one can set them up. 


PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manufacturers — 
not simply dealers; we guarantee our product under 
a $20,000 bank bond; we pay all freight charges; if you 
are not perfectly satisfied we don't want you to keep 
the purchase; we give you a 360 day approval test. 
The Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or range 
in the world, and we certainly do save you money. 
Send for free catalogue No. 306; read our offer; com- 
pare our prices and then let us ship you a Kalamazoo. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo or any 
Commercial Agency. 








No kitchen, hall or bath- 
roomcan beclean withdirt- 
covered, germ laden, ordi- 
nary wall paper on the 
walls. Sanilas, the new 
washable wall covering, is 
applied like paper, but can 
be washed like tile. 
Sold in handsome prints and 
tile effects, plain, varnished 
and glazed with oil colors. 
Don't select wall coverings 
without seeing Sanitas. 
If your department store, deco- 
rator or oil cloth dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name. 
We will see you are supplied. 


STANDARD TABLE 
OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
320 Broadway, N.Y. City 



























BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA 


Do you want to know about the most beautiful spot in Cali- 
fornia? It is Mountain View, Santa Clara County, 39 miles 
south of San Francisco, 11 miles from San Jose; 6 miles from 
Stanford University, in heart of fruit belt. 
Trade, Mountain View, California, for descriptive matter. 


Learn toKnit 


A pleasant pastime and easy to learn. The 
Columbia Book of Yarns explains everything 
clearly to the newest beginner. Also contains 





information of value to experienced knitters. 


Beautifully printed. Contains pictures of 80 
articles. Worth $1, but we sell it for 15 cents 
—at dealers’ or by mail—to get you to know 
about COLUMBIA YARNS — the finest, softest, 
and most elastic, and they go the furthest. 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


Address Board of 




















LITTLE PIN-MONEY 
EARNINGS 


A Washington Girl’s Ways 


F WE think about it a little bit there are a great 
| many ways to earn pin-money at home. I have 
found that the neighbors are often glad to pay me 
to take a snap-shot at the house, porch, baby, views 
in the house, etc. Mycamera takes photos 34x34. 
I do my own developing, printing, etc., so by the 
time the films are ready to print from they cost me 
about five cents apiece. After this is done I can 
print and mount the pictures at the rate of three 
cents apiece. As a whole, then, pictures from one 
film cost me about thirty-five cents a dozen and I 
can easily sell them for seventy-five cents a dozen. 
Being unable to attend college this year I have 
had a great deal of spare time, and a few months 
ago one of my school friends was lamenting the fact 
that she could not find a dressmaker at any price, 
and the ready-made waists did not suit her. It 
then occurred to me that as I had always been suc- 
cessful in planning and making my own and my 
sister’s waists I could help her out of her diffi- 
culty. I offered to make a plain woolen blouse for 
seventy-five cents or a more fancy one for a dollar 
or a dollar and a quarter. She was more than 
delighted and seemed to think I was doing a very 
charitable act. I made her two waists, and the 
first week earned $1.75. The next week her sister 
and her mother came with more sewing that they 
wanted done. Several of my other friends also 
were very glad to have me make their school 
waists. In this way I have been able to make a 
nice handful of pin-money. I have made from $1 
to $2.50 or $3 a week. Now,I do not pretend to 
be a dressmaker, but, like a great many girls, I am 
handy with my needle. 

I am very fond, too, of making Battenburg lace, 
and I have found it very profitable work. I made 
three lace collars of silk braid which cost me fifty 
cents apiece, and sold them at $2 apiece. A 
fashionable dressmaker whom I know finds a ready 


| sale for the various pieces I make. 


Some Housekeepers’ Opportunities 
N A TOWN near a farmer’s wife’s home in Oregon, 
$35.40 worth of popcorn balls were sold. The 
corn was raised in the garden, and the work of pop- 
ping was easily done. 
8 dozen balls were sold in one week for 48 cents 





ID i. 094054 6Uhe ChE wins KA EROAK OUR KEeeESN $3.84 
Sorghum for making the balls .........-.....+4. +30 
ED 5.4 peskdddcedawaees $3.54 


Trade For tem WOES BOLIOS oo. occ ccccccccesees $35.40 

A South Dakota woman writes: I gather the 
husks in the fall as soon as the corn is ripe, tie 
them into bundles to keep them straight, and store 
them until the winter evenings come, when I braid 
them into rugs. It is a pleasant pastime. The 
husks should be made pliable by soaking them in 
warm water before they are braided. After braid- 
ing enough for a rug sew the strands in circular 
rows with coarse twine, being careful to fasten down 
any rough ends. Colored twine used in the weav- 
ing makes a pretty contrast. I made seventeen of 
these rugs one winter and sold them to the village 
store for forty cents apiece. 

This is the way a Texas girl did: Without leav- 
ing my home I desired some extra pin-money for 
a special purpose one spring. I knew how to make 
very natural-looking paper flowers, so about a month 
before Easter, when the merchants were beginning 
to think about their Easter windows, I called and 
showed them samples of my wares. I took orders 
enough to net me $35 for two weeks’ work outside 
of my household duties. For 
manufacturers who wanted something unique I 
made a floral shirt, for which I received $5. It was 
similar to all set designs of flowers, only it was of 
paper flowers and represented a folded shirt with a 
plaid bosom of yellow and pink roses, and white 
roses f$r the body, outlined with smilax. It was 
made on a pasteboard foundation thirty-six inches 
long by twenty inches wide. 


What Three Girls Did 


NE girl, living in Missouri, became a butter 
and egg middlewoman by selling these provi- 
sions in her own town, on commission, for a friend 
who lived on a farm. With a little effort she ob- 
tained fifteen regular customers and she cleared 
over $5 a week in sales above all expenses. 

Another girl, in Pennsylvania, collects rents. She 
says: Hearing that a friend of my father’s intended 
getting an agent to look after the rental of some of 
his property, I offered my services. He accepted, 
and offered me five per cent. commission for every 
dollar I collected. His name is signed to all 
receipts and notices. The tenants bring the rents 
to me, and I employ a boy to carry notices and 
put up *' For Rent”’ cards. Each month I make a 
financial statement and send it, with a check, to 
the owner. This work has netted me an average of 
$7 a month for over five years, or $420. 

It was toward the end of the term at a Maryland 
College when the senior class met in full conclave 
to discuss plans for class and college flags. Votes 
and estimates were taken. The thought occurred 
to me, ‘‘ Why don’t you submit an estimate? ’”’ so I 
immediately began a tour of shops for samples and 
prices. 
thus: the principal regalia firm in the city offered 
to furnish the class flag of blue and white taffeta 
with the year embroidered in blue on the white field 
for $1.25 single orders, or $1.00 in dozen lots; and 
the flag made of silk, with the college monogram 


stamped in gilt letters, for seventy-five cents each. 


My estimates were as follows: Class flag exactly 
like the other for eighty-five cents each; college 
flag of heavy silk-finished goods, with letters stand- 
ing in relief, for fifty centseach. Votes were taken, 
and as there was a little difference of opinion it was 


| decided to Jet the orders be placed individually — 


those wishing to buying of the regalia firm, others 
placing their orders with me. I sold eleven class 
and nine college flags. The work took about ten 
days at odd times, and I cleared a little over $7. 


Owing to the interest shown by The Journal readers in 


the Pin-Money Series we shall continue to suggest now and | 


then new ways for women to earn money at home. 


one firm of shirt | 


At the next meeting the estimates stood | 
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TRADE MARK 


Oriental Table Cover The cover illustrated above is of rich, heavy ta 


. Oriental design—a well covered cashmere flora 
— perfectly reversible, pattern equally effective on both sides brought out in different 
Red reverse Blue, Green reverse Red, Blue reverse Terra Cotta, Terra Cotta reverse 


colors. 


REGISTERED 


stry; 
effect 


Green —made in five sizes, from one yard to three yards long by two yards square. $3 00 
7 


Price for 8/4 size (two yards square, including 


HANDSOME table cover may be 

the making of a room —the key- 
note of color. Every bright woman 
knows its possibilities— not so easy to 
get the cover she wants. The ART- 
LOOM idea, a new and happy thought 
in Curtains,.Couch Covers and Table 
Covers, needs no explanation but to 


f 


ringe) 


see the goods. Their appeal is instant. 
They offer a wide range for the exercise 
of her taste, but they’re all good. When 
you know of Artloom Tapestries you 
can easily get what you want, though 
you may have to wait until the dealer 
sends for it. It is well worth the 
waiting. 





For Sale by 
Leading 
Dry Goods and 
Department 
Stores. 





Registered 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Insist on seeing 
this label. 
It is on every 
genuine Artloom 
Production. 








refer you to one who will 


room in the house. Mailed free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


If your dealer will not supply you let us know and we'll 

h adly serve you. 
giving the name of your dealer, for Style Book H 
printed in colors, with Artloom suggestions for every 


PHILADELPHIA ‘TAPESTRY MILLS 





If your dealer doesn't carry Artloom Tapes- 
tries cut out this coupon and enclose with ten 
’ cents and a letter to us, giving your dealer's 
name and address,and we willsend you a beau- 
tiful plush velour square, in red or green, that 
can be used either for a centerpiece or mounted 
for a pillow top. They would cost fifty cents in 
any store, and are made exclusively by us. 33 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS. 


Write, 





Y 
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Makes the Stove an 


Ornament 


Easily applied with a damp cloth — pol- 
ishes quickly with a dry one — makes no 
dust — gives most brilliant black lustre 
— makes brightest, cleanest stove. 

Send ten cents and one wrapper for our 


latest panel, 30 D, 17 x 25, in twelve colors, 
without lettering, ready for framing. 


Manufactured by MORSE BROS. 


Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish,Canton, Mass, 




















Vanilla-flavored ice cream, cakes, custards, 
puddings and other dainties can be made 
— as good as the vanilla you use— but no 

etter. 


Van Duzer’s Vanilla Extract may cost 
you a few cents more than you’ve been pay- 
ing —It’s a very fine vanilla— but you will 
be wise to pay the difference. 

It’s so strong you don’t have to use as much 
—which makes it cheaper in the end. 

And the flavor is exquisite. 


If the grocer won't get it for you, tell us. 


VAN DUZER EXTRACT CO. 
NEW YORK Est. 1850 








can be used in more than a hundred ways in the 
making of salads, sandwiches and sauces, and 
with fresh vegetables, cold meats, fish, hash, 


baked beans and similar dishes. It is so deli- 
cious it can be eaten on bread alone, and adds a 
most taking zest, an appetizing relish, an un- 
equaled flavor to all it accompanies. 


** Table Helps for Housewife and Hostess ’’ 


This splendid recipe book, by Mrs. Janet Mc- 
Kenzie Hill, of the Boston Cooking School 
Magazine, tells all about the hundred ways. 
Simply send us your grocer’s name and address 
and you will receive it. 


Tildesley & Co, 





5 Market Street, 
Chicago, Dlinois 














Reduce Your Gas Bills 


If you burn a light all night don't 
, burn gas. Usea "G] 99 Night 

Lamp that burns OW 200 
hours atacost of one cent. Itis ab- 
solutely safe. Is recommended by 
physicians. Does not smoke,smell 
or exhaust the air. If your dealer 
hasn't it send us his name and 50c 
and we will send you a lamp 
complete, with one extra burner, 
postpaid to any part of United 
States. Ask for interesting free 
booklet. 


GLOW NIGHT LAMP CO., Inc. 
72 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





























Mme. Ricardi’s Famous Sour Cream Mayonnaise 


A delicious dressing for salads, cold meats, etc., 
superior to olive oil. Send 25 cents for recipe. Mme. 
Ricardi, 187 Stiles St., Elizabeth, N. J 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3000 churches using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co.,Dept.152,Rochester,N.Y. 
models and colorings. Designs 


AMI LE not found in ready-made gar- 


ments. Please give name of your favorite dry goods 
Store. Address UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 














Cotto Silk for the asking. New 





| BREATHLETS 


Will do the rest 


A delicate confection which gives a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. They are white. 

5c. per package — 6 packages for 25c. : 
confectioner cannot supply you—we will on receipt of price. 


THE BREATHLETS Co., DETROIT, MICH. 












If your druggist or 
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Non-Pa-Reil 


Rubber Gloves 


KEEP THE HANDS 
SOFT AND WHITE 


They are soft, flexible, seamless; are made from best 
quality rubber and fit the hands perfectly. Do not inter- 
fere with any use of the hands or fingers even for the 
mcst delicate work. They bleach the hands and keep 
them soft, white and beautiful. a for house- 
work to save the hands from dust, dirt and dishwater. 

teed. 


Every pair is guaran 


For Sale by Dealers 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
None 


enuine 
without PRICE $1.00 
N In ordering by mail give size of glove 
worn and whether fingers are long or 
short. Catalogue of the Faultless 
Rubber Specialties sent on request. 


Faultless Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 
A Good Xmas Gift 


A Faultless Spoige Brush. 
Send for booklet. 


This mark 
of superiority. 


























Its 
correct 
and exclusive 
styles, its honest 
_ material and workman- 
ship—its really artistic appear- 
ance makes La France shoe the 
acme of shoe perfection for 
women of taste. Rock Oak Soles and 
special Wear Proof Lining make 
La France wear extra well. 

All sizes, all lasts—we will 
send you a pair prepaid by mail 
on receipt of price $3.00 if your 
dealer does not keep them. 

Send for booklet “A special 
La France Message,"’ free on 
request. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. _ 











For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Buttons or 


Either of 


Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, 
Medals of all descriptions. 
the two styles illus- 
lin one or two colors enamel, any letters 
igures if not more than shown. 


Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, roc. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 

es. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21 F., S. Av., Rochester, N. Y. 





te 








i ; MANY BABY ILLS 

. | are caused by the old fashioned, un- 
sanitary diaper. Pin scratches cause 
blood poisoning; chilly, wet rubber pro- 
motes bowel troubles; bow legs come 
from bulky wrappings. All these dan- 
gers can be avoided by using the 


Imperial Pinless Diaper. 
Sanitary, comfortable, neat and easily 
adjusted. Protects nurse as well as child 
an‘l saves laundry bills. Can't fall off; 
fits perfectly. Made ofantiseptic bird’s- 
eye, and while it has thickness (7 fold) 
at needed places, it is not bulky. Draw 
strings around waist and legs and button 
holes to attach to waist. So/d by dealers 
or by mail. 3 for $1.00. Give age or 
waist measure. You can get your money 
back by devoting a very little of your 
spare time to ourinterest. No canvass- 
a nor selling. Write for particulars. 

IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
100 Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 





Patented 1903 








Change in Soap 
You will change to Fels- 
Naptha as soon as you find it out. 
Makes washday a lot easier 
than it used to be. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 








| 





A MISSIONARY’S 
NEEDS AT CHRISTMAS 


By Theresa H. Wolcott 


they rejoice in their calling, it is only natu- 

ral that the holiday season should bring to 
their memories the friends at home, with whom on 
Christmas days of other years they have enjoyed the 
festival and its gifts, and many a missionary’s heart 
would be brightened by feeling the loving touch in 
the personal remembrance just for herself — even 
the gift that can be inclosed in a letter. 

A list of articles that would mean pleasure to the 
recipients must necessarily be an arbitrary one, but 
the suggestions here offered are made through the 
courtesy of returned missionaries. 


IM rttey reioice i ate but human, and while 


Reading matter heads the list of all that keeps a 
missionary in touch with the home land. Books 
are always welcome, especially new publications: 
novels of good moral tone, light and serious; books 
of general interest and collections of short stories. 
Subscriptions to the weekly papers from the home 
town, the weekly editions of large city dailies, 
denominational weeklies, or any standard magazines 
— especially those that tell what is going on in the 
world — are warmly welcomed. When received the 
books and papers are read and reread and loaned to 
other missionaries and to natives who can read 
English. One book sent to Bulgaria was read by 
thirty persons in a single winter. 


The woman missionary is often hundreds of miles 
away from a good dressmaker. Cut paper patterns 
are not, asa rule, obtainable unless ordered from 
abroad, but would be a boon to her and to the wife 
of a missionary who has children to sew for. 
Fashion papers are hailed with delight and exam- 
ined with interest throughout the community, 
** just to see how the people look at home.”’ 

Cotton goods are very expensive in English terri- 
tory, and in China are more difficult to obtain than 
woolens and silks, so there or in any field muslin 
lengths for underwear, and pretty lawn and gingham 
lengths for shirtwaists and dresses, are more than 
acceptable. Voile is an excellent material for a 
wool dress in a warm country. In sending dress 
goods the spool silk or cotton, buttons, and trim- 
mings required for the making should accompany 
them. Ready-made suits, clothes for both boys 
and girls, and children’s aprons are all very wel- 
come. Light-weight flannels are needed for under- 
skirts. Stockings, either black or brown, might be 
sent, for in some parts of Africa only the short sock 
can be bought for children. American shoes are 
greatly missed, and Oxford ties and felt slippers are 
especially appreciated after a day’s long tramp 
spent in visiting. In the undeveloped countries 
there is a great lack of those dainty, little accessories 
which give the tasteful touch to a woman’s dress. 
Pretty stocks and collars—especially the neat 
turnovers ; ribbons, embroidered edgings, belts, 
gloves and handkerchiefs, would be gladly received; 
also handkerchief, collar and nightdress cases, the 
latter being much used in foreign countries. 

Of great convenience are the little implements for 
the sewing-table. In India and some coast parts of 
Africa good needles can be obtained, but in some of 
the other countries these are a rarity, and a paper 
of needles of assorted sizes would make the sewing 
much easier. They should be sent in atin or metal 
box to prevent rust. Thimbles, scissors, pins, 
hooks and eyes, and any of the little things known 
as ‘‘ notions,’’ are often needed. 


The home of every true woman is her pride, and 
the missionary’s is no exception. Pictures are 
scarce and always wanted — neatly framed ones for 
the walls; also the open standing albums for pho- 
tographs; flower-holders, table and _ sofa-pillow 
covers, silkolene and scrim for curtains; work- 
bags and hammocks. A\Jl supplies for the writing- 
table are needed, and pretty calendars they can get 
only from home. Table-linen, plated silverware, 
glass and pretty china are expensive in large cities 
and unobtainable in small ones. Bed linen and 
light-weight blankets would be appreciated ; towels 
—a single red-bordered one was treasured because 
it was so American; and all toilet articles. 

A new piece of music, vocal or instrumental, or 
any new book of sacred songs, solos or duets, is a 


delight. And oh! how they all — big and little— 
want some good candy; but it must be sent air- 
tight. 


When prostrated with the dread fever the longing 
for the common, every-day necessities of life is most 
intense. Hot-water bottles are needed even in the 
warm climes, and other comforts, too, for the sick. 
When one is burning with fever the delicately 

| scented toilet waters are refreshing. 

And last of all I mention, that you may be sure 
to keep it in mind above all else, that missionaries 
abroad need — the flag of their country. 


And now about the sending. Not many ot us get 
the spirit of Christmas into our hearts in mid- 
summer, and yet it is true that for some of these 
things to be truly Christmas presents they should 
have started on their way by freight the first of 
August. But how will this plan do? Select some 
of the very personal things that can be sent by first- 
class mail and send them witha Christmas greeting 
| and the good news that a box is on the way, for pleas- 


ant anticipation is a joy in itself. Printed matter 
and pictures can also go by mail with dispatch. 
| Where there is doubt as to the entry of a certain 
article into any country the best plan is to make 
inquiry of the consul of that country in the nearest 
large city. Syria, it is said, objects to the entry of 
cut paper patterns. When sending a box a remit- 
tance should be made to cover the dutyexacted. A 
worker who has returned to this country says that 
in his experience a missionary comes nearer to 
| childishness with smiles and tears commingled when 
| the tokens of love from the home land are unpacked 
than at any other time, so be sure they each get 
| some remembrance that will make a merry Christmas 
| in their unseifish lives. 





| Expert Lip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 years; 
| more oral pupils offered than accepted. Teaches 

| hard-of-hearing persons most practical, inter- | 
| esting and inexpensive method by mail. 
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TALKING MACHINE 


Loud enough for dancing 


The New Victor Dance Records 


At last the perfect Record for Dancing! It took us a long time and lots of money. Not 
sO easy as it sounds to get the exact time, and bring out the instruments and notes that 
produce perfect dance-rhythm, and yet have a 


loud clear beautiful tone 


Professor Asher of the American Society of Professors of Dancing says: 
“I have listened to the Victor Records for Dance Music and find the 
time to be perfect in every respect, and the records well adapted for dancing. 
No more need of asking a friend to play the piano while the others enjoy their danc- 
Better music and perfect time. Send for book of Victor Dance Records. 


Cincinnati — Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Detroit — Grinnell Bros. 

Dubuque — Harger & Blish. 
Galveston —Thos. Goggan & Bro. 
Grand Rapids —Julius A.}.Friedrich. 
Indianapolis — Carlin & Lennox. 
Jacksonville Metrop. Talk. Ma.Co. 


ing. 
Chicago —Talking Machine Co. 
Chicago— Lyon & Healy. 

New York—Victor Dist. & Ex. Co. 
New York—C. Bruno & Son. 
Philadelphia —Western Electric Co 
Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co. 
Boston — Eastern Talk. Machine Co. 
Boston — Oliver Ditson Co. 

San Francisco— Sherman,Clay & Co 
Atlanta — Phillips & Crew Co. 
Baltimore —H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. 
Baltimore — Balto. Bargain House. 
Brooklyn — Amer. Talk. Machine Co 
Buffalo— P. A. Powers. 
Buffalo—Walbridge & Co. 
Canton — Klein & Heffelman Co. 
Cleveland — Cleve'd Talk. Mach.Co. 
Columbus — Perry B. Whitsit Co. 
Denver — Knight Campbell Mus. Co. 


Victor Talking Machine Co Philadelphia 


Pitcmeywreslitel mute) oa Mme) Mi em ere-tiel Oe ilelil= 


OOK. 


The New Domino 
Card Game 


Something new and in- { 
tensely interesting. S 
All the rage for social parties 

Great fun for two or two hun- 


dred; can be played progress- 
ively. Price postpaid 25c. Have 
a “Snook” party at your house. chair. 


All Domino games can also be 
played with these cards. If not for 
sale at your dealers order direct. 


LEONARD MFG. CO. 


KansasCity—Schmelzer & Sons A.Co 
Kansas City —J. W. Jenkins’ Sons 
Music Co. 

Lincoln —Wittmann Co. 
Memphis — O. K. Houck Piano Co. 
New Haven — Henry Horton. 

New Orleans—Nat. Auto. Fire A.Co. 
Omaha—A. Hospe. 

Pittsburg —Theo. F. Bentel Co., In 
Rochester— G. B. Miller. 
Rochester—Talking Machine Co. 
St. Louis—Victor Talk. Mach., Ltd. 
St. Paul— Koehler & Hinrichs. 

St. Paul—W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Savannah—Youmans & Leete. 
Syracuse—W. D. Andrews. 
Washington — S. Kann, Sons & Co. 
Washington —Jno. F. Ellis & Co 
West Superior— Brunswick Co 


Victor 


Talking 
Machine 














Children’s 
Closet Seat 


can be attached to 
any water closet. 
Does away with the 
unsanitary, incon- 
venient nursery 
No carrying. A comfortable 
seat for baby including lid to closet. 















Price $2.00, prepaid anywhere in 


2 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich United States. Made of pol- Agents 
aa She — J ished oak. Patent applied for. Wanted 


e¢ Shannon Furniture Co., 133 S. High St., Columbus, 0. 


STORK 


(TRADE MARK) 


8 PANTS 














WATERPROOF 


Made of Stork Sheeting—rubberless water- 
proof fabric — light as linen — easily washable 
— button on neatly over diaper— keep baby's 
dresses dry and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 


Stork Catch-All Bib keeps... baby's 


food and drink 
from soiling dress or tablecloth. 50 cents each. 
Send for booklet and samples of fabric. Goods 
at dry goods stores, or by mail from us. 


Hospital Sheeting Co., 72-N Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL SWITCH Easily Earned 
‘sen eae 


Pears 


Soap is the 


great alchemist. Women 














are made fair by its use. 








Send lock of hair from near the root and we 
willsend a 2% oz. 22 in. hair switch to match. < 
aE sare ps with it, send $1.50 in 10 days or 
sell 3and get yours free. Extra shades a little 
more. Other hair goods in proportion. Catalogue free. 
Imperial Hair Emporium, Le 8, 

103 E. 125th St., 


Sold continuously since 1789. 


WE BUY YOUR COMBINGS 


We pay liberally in | 
cash for hair comb- 
ings. Send your 
address and we will 
furnish (absolutely 
Sree) a handsome | y 
box and calendar 

(a real ornament 
for your dressing table) to hold the combings. 


THE LADIES’ HAIR GOODS MFG. CO., Baltimore, Md. 


















REST YOUR TIRED FEET 
No house slip) ever made is as easy and 
restful as our INDIAN MOCCASI 
Made from a leather dressed specially for us. 
As soft and pliable as deerskin but more dur- 
able and strongly sewed. Natural shape ” 
the foot. Plain or ornamented. Allshoesizes. 
Price per pair, $4 Just the thing for chil- 
postpaid, only dren's house use. Heav- 
ier ones for men. Also cute little soft 
“baby’s first.” Orde 
to-day. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
QUINCY REGALIA Co., pt.29, Quincy, Ill. 
Specialists in Fancy Leather Work of all Kinds. 


rast QUALITY; DAINTY PATTERN; 
MADE ON HONOR 


27 years’ experience back of our work; 
very blade guaranteed. 

















CHARLES LIPMANN, P.O. Drawer 2618, Boston 








RAZOR STEEL 





Cut is exact size of our daintiest pattern, but 
made for service. Stag handle, 2 blades, T5¢ 
post-paid; choicest pearl, 2 blades, $1; 
Larger 3 blades, named © Depew's Pet, $1.50. Just as fine as he is! 
fe; boys 2 2-blade «| with chain, 50¢. Send for free 80 p. illus. List; and “ How to Use a 
SH CO., Adams Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


3 blades, $1. 25 | 4 blades, 
Strong T5¢ 2 
Razor.” 


1.50 ; 6 blades, $2. 
2-blade Jack MA vn for Ay t 





























Let this Machine do your 
Washing Free. 


There are Motor Springs beneath the tub. 

These springs do nearly all the hard work, when 
once you start them going. And this washing ma- 
chine works as easy as a bicycle wheel does. 

There are siats on the inside bottom of the tub. 

These slats act as paddles, to swing the water in the 
same direction you revolve the tub. 

You throw the soiled clothes into the tub first. Then 
you throw enough water over the clothes to float them, 

Next you put the heavy wooden cover on top of the 
clothes to anchor them, and to press them down. 

This coverhas slats on its lower side to grip the clothes 
and hold them from turning around when the tub turns. 

Now, we are all ready for quick and easy washinx. 

You grasp the upright handle on the Saeot the tub 
and, with it, you revolve the tub one-third way round, 
till it strikes a motor-spring. 

This motor-spring throws the tub back till it strikes 
the other motor-spring, which in turn throws it back 
on the first motor-spring. 

The machine must have a little help from you, at 
every swing, but the motor-springs, and the ball- 
bearings, do practically all the hard work. 

Youcan sit ina rocking chairand do all that the washer 
requires of you, A child can run it easily full of clothes, 

* * * 


When you revolve the tub the clothes don’t move. 
But the water moveslikeamill race through the clothes, 
The paddles on the tub bottom drive the soapy water 





THROUGH and through the clothes at every swing | 


of the tub. Back and forth, in and out of every fold, 
and through every mesh in the cloth, the hot soapy 
water runs like a torrent. This is how it carries away 
all the dirt from the clothes, in from six to ten minutes 
by the clock. 

It drives the dirt out through the meshes of the 
fabrics WITHOUT ANY RUBBING, — without any 
WEAR and TEAR from the washboard. 

It will wash the finest lace fabric without breaking 
a thread, or a button, and it will wash a heavy, dirty 
carpet with equal ease and rapidity. Fifteen totwenty 
garments, or five large bed-sheets, can be washed at 
one time with this “1900” Washer. 

A child can do this in six to twelve minutes better 
than any able washer-woman could do the same 
clothes in TWICE the time, with three times the wear 
and tear from the washboard. 

. * 

This is what we SAY, now how do we PROVE it? 

We send you our “1900” Washer free of charge, on 
a full month’s trial, and we even pay the freight out of 
our own pockets. 

No cash deposit is asked, no notes, no contract, no 
security. You may use the washer four weeks at our 
expense. If you find it won’t wash as many clothes in 
FOUR hours as you can wash by handin EIGHT hours 
you send it back to the railway station, — that’s all. 

But, if, from a month’s actual use, you are convinced 
it saves HLALF the time in washing, does the work 
better, and does it twice as easily as it could be done 
by hand, you keep the machine. 

Then you mail us 50 cents a week till it is paid for. 

Remember that 50 cents is part of what the machine 


saves ou every week on your own, oron a washer- 
woman's labor. We intend that the “1900” Washer 








shall pay for itself and thus cost you nothing, 
You dont risk a cent from first to last, and you don’t 


buy it until you have had a full month’s trial. 

Could we afford to pay freight on thousands of these 
machines every month, if we did not positively KNOW 
they would do all we claim for them? Can you afford 
to be without a machine that will do your washing in 
HALF THE TIME, with half the wear and tear of 
the washboard, when you can have that machine for a 
month’s free trial, and let it PAY FOR ITSELF? 
This offer may be withdrawn at any time it over- 
crowds our factory. 

Write us TO-DAY, while the offer is still open, and 
while you think of it. The postage stamp is all you 
risk. Write me personally on this offer, viz.: R. F. 
Bieber, General Manager of “ 1900” WasherCompany, 
237 Henry St., Binghamton, New York. 





BOWSER 


$ 2? DELIVERED 
° YOUR HOME 


Made of corrugated jute board, clean and 
sanitary ; weighs only four pounds (it’s hol- 
low); never wears out; an immense im- 
provement over clumsy hair or excelsior- 
stuffed bolsters. Cover an Acme to match 
your bed spread, put the mussed and 
wrinkled pillows away during the day, and 
your bed will look stylish and handsome. 


If your dealer will not supply you, write us, stating width 
of bed, enclose express or P. O. order for $2; we will ship 
an Acme Koll and pay charges to any express point on or 
east of the Mississippi. Money back if wanted. " 

Shows and describes all styles 
68-Page Book Free Acme Bolster Rolls and gives 
valuable home furnishing plans. Write for it. 

H. and D. Paper Co.,821 Water St.,Sandusky, O. 
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HOW WOMEN HAVE 
SAVED FOR HOMES 


EN years ago I was left alone in this world with 
T only my little baby to live for. All I had was 

two lots in a small California town. I mort- 
gaged my lots and with this money bought lumber 
enough to put up two small rooms. I was in debt 
$110 and my cash was $32. I bought a cow for 
$18, a calf for $4, and some chickens for $10. I 
also madea garden. Soon I began to sell my cow’s 
milk, my hens’ eggs and my garden truck. ‘hen I 
began to make cottage cheese and angel food cake 
for a Woman’s Exchange. At the end of the year 
I found I had cleared $163. I was out of debt and 
#53 to the good. 

I bought two more cows. I made salads, and 
baked cakes for parties and receptions, and very 
soon I had more orders than I could fill. 

From these savings I added another room to the 
house and planted orange and lemon trees. 

In eight years I had $1180inthe bank. Ithensold 
my three-room house for $215. With almost $1400 


in hand I built the five-room cottage I now occupy | 


at a cost of $1500. I wish you could see my pretty 
home. My orange and lemon trees yield me $50 a 
year. I have my house furnished. I am out of 
debt and am saving money —and all in ten years. 


California. 


From Sewing at $1 a Day 


SEWED in private families for $1 a day, pre- 
paring my own breakfast and ofttimes my own 
supper in my rooms, taking dinner where I sewed. 
I dressed plainly but neatly. I never paid carfare 
where I could possibly walk. In this way I saved 
$500. I heard of a landowner in the suburbs who 
would give a thirty-three-foot lot to the first person 
building on a large tract. Thinking one lot too 
small I purchased an adjoining lot, making sixty- 
six feet front and one hundred and thirty-two feet 
deep, getting two years’ time on the lot without 
interest. I then employed a builder, who was also 
an architect, and let the contract for $1600, paying 
as the work progressed. ‘The landowner paid the 
balance and took a mortgage on the whole. The 
house is so built that two families occupy it, having 
six rooms each. I rented the upper flat and still 
continued to sew, applying every spare dollar on the 
mortgage until all was paid. Now the rent of the 
upper flat pays taxes and keeps up repairs, while I 
enjoy a comfortable home. New York. 


A Widow and Three Little Children 


NE day found me a widow with three little 
children and only $10in money. ‘Three times 

1 applied for work at a muslin factory, only to be 
told to ‘‘ call again.’’ I did not know what to do. 
A neighbor asked if I would do a small piece of 


Kensington painting for her. Idid it. She told 
others, and I soon earned several dollars. I painted 


fancy-shaped bottles, blotters, pincushions, button- 
trays, scraps of satin and silk for crazy quilts —in 
fact, everything. All sold well. In all I earned 
$125. ‘Then I was offered a place as trimmer ina 
millinery store. I went to New York to learn the 
trade, using up all my savings. Then I went to 
work with only $2 in money. Of the $10 I earned 
weekly I managed to save a part -—-sometimes §2, 
sometimes more, but always something. Two years 
and a half I kept this up. But the work grew too 
hard, and I clerked in a dry-goods store at $7 a week. 
Evenings I earned a little by millinery work. 

Then I took enough of my savings to buy three 
young cows, and rented them out for half the 
income. At the end of five years I had $250 clear 
profit. I bought three more cows, and made $125. 

Every time I had saved $100 I put it out at in- 
terest, thus adding a little to my savings. 

The children now began to need me at home, sol 
only went in the store Fridays and Saturdays, extra 
days and holiday times. ‘Three days of the week I 

| sewed. But I managed tosavea little. I had read 
about selling books. So I did this, and after an 

extra effort in all I cleared $85. 

| 

i 





Thus six years went by and I had $1000, enough 
to begin my house with, which I did. I built it in 
such a way that I could add to it at any time. 
Then all the rooms I could spare I rented. 

A broken arm and hand prevented my sewing 
or using my brush, so I began to serve meals, a 
business I soon made profitable. I soon had all I 
could do. Every dollar was put away to use to 
finish my house. Last year I did something; this 
year [did more. Now it is all done, and I havea 

| comfortable $1500 little homeall paidtor. /owa. 


Three Little Ones and Sickness 


UR income was $75 a month, and sickness had 
reduced our bank account, so that we had not 
quite enough to pay $425 for a lot that we bought. 
We saved enough to pay the rest; then borrowed 
$1000 from a building and loan association, pay- 
able $16 a month as interest and to reduce the 
principal. We built our house for $850, which 
left us $150 for fence, woodshed, cistern, etc. 
The next spring our little daughter came. Al- 
though this added to our expenses we were sav- 
ing along nicely when grip came and I was stricken 
ill for weeks. When I finally struggled back to 
health we found ourselves heavily burdened with 
debts, but our creditors (mostly doctors and drug- 
gists) were patient and kind and willing to accept 
small amounts, so we were able to keep up the 
payments on the house. Soon after this my hus- 
band received a raise of $10 amonth. Then our 
little boy was born, and the care of two little ones 
necessitated my keeping a servant all the time. 
Yet during the next two years we managed to meet 





money to buy a horse and buggy and erect a barn. 
Then came another little one to provide for. We 
saved every penny possible in order to double our 
payments at least every third month. 


payment to the building association. 


the payments on the house and lay by enough extra 


At last we 
borrowed $150 from a relative and made the last 
When we 
had repaid the last loan we devoted the next year’s 
surplus to refurnishing our house. During all 
these years my husband kept up his life insurance 
of $2000, paid an average of fifty cents each Sunday 


for church support, and spent $16 yearly for papers 


and magazines. Missouri 








on earth — None Such.” 







len-cent 2-pie pkgs. 











NONE SUCH mince Meat 


** Out here on the Texas plains we select the choicest beef for None Such Mince 
Meat,” said Miss Nonesuch to Mrs. Briggs. 

‘““In the None Such Factories it is thoroughly cleansed and sterilized, and 
then goes to the wonderful machines that mix it with the raisins, spices, currants, 
apples and sugar that make the cleanest, 


‘Why do so many people worry with mince meat when they can buy None 
Such?” asked Mrs. Briggs. 

“They don’t all worry. 
ages of None Such last year,” was the reply. 


Send your name for Premium List “ F" 


Merrell-Soule Co. 


purest and most delicious mince meat 


Somebody used 12,000,000 pack- 


and Mindreader Book 


Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Dairy Farm 
Little Pig Sausages 


will be appreciated by all lovers of 
real country sausage, because in 
their manufacture we reverse the 
usual method and make them our 
primary pork product, using only 
the choicest parts of LITTLE PIG 
PORK. 

We use only pure spices, of our own grind- 
ing, all our products being prepared with the 
same care and cleanliness exercised by the 
old-time New England housewife. 


Some of Our Other Good Things Are: 
Ifams, Bacon ; also Salt Pork in small packages. 
Pure Buckwheat Flours. 

Pure Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup. 

Canned Fruits, our own make 

Jams and Jellies, our own make. 
Write for free booklet and price list. 
Agencies in many of the larger cities. 


| JONES DAIRY FARM, Box 602, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


























PITTSBURG.WALL. PAPERS ) MARK 
. —— a 
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F} “Pittsburg "Y 

Sy Wall Papers” 
Stand for 
Quality, 
Design and 
Effect, 
Cost no More 
than the 








TIN * 
Direct from Makers and Savel4 


Large Catalogue FREE. 200 Illustrations. 
N. Y. CURTAIN MFG. CO., 396 Broadway, New York 













MEXICAN DRAWN WORE 
As a special sample offer we send a 5 in. all- 
drawn doily worth 65c. for 35c., or a 7-in. 
hemstitched or fringed doily worth 35c. for 
20c., or both for 50c. Return them if not 
satisfied. ///ustrated catalogue of Drawn 
Work, Indian Rugs, Etc., FREE. 
E. Lester Co 


Dept. 63 D Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


TELEPHONES 


FOR FARMERS’ LINES 


Build your own lines. 
and simple 








Inexpensive 
We will tell you how. 


























Book of Instructions Free. CN 302 
THE NORTH ELECTRIC CO. 
200 St. Clair Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Sweaters for Boys 
Without Money 


Just a little work in spare time on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


y‘ YU get well paid in addition. There is a 
liberal cash commission on every copy sold. 
These sweaters are just added incentives. When 
a boy increases his regular order 14 copies a 
week he gets a fine wool sweater absolutely free. 
Write for 10 free copies and begin work at once. 
These supply capital for following week's supply. 


$250.0 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 4336 Arch St., Phila. 
Hac a tart Rae an OE NE me a a OS RUN SRE AR 


LAWRETTE YARNS 


Unequalled for strength, even quality, 
and soft finish. Absolutely fast colors in all 
shades. Preferred by the best judges in 
Crocheting and Knitting 
Made in three sizes: coarse, medium and fine. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them send us his 
name, or if you cannot obtain them, we will mail postpaid. 


Two full 25c. Eight full $1.00 


In ExTRA CASH Pr1ZEs for those 
who do good work NEXT MONTH. 








skeins for skeins for 


An extra skein free with every dollar order. 
Mention shades, and cash, check or stamps. 


FREE. Booklet and sample color tassel showing sizes and shades 
Lawrence Dye Works Co. Lawrence, Mass. 


mse §=6OLIVE LATHAM 


A Story of Russia. By E. L. Voynich, 
author of “JACK RAYMOND,” “ THE 
GADFLY.” 


THE CHALLONERS 


By E. F. Benson, author of “* Dopo.” 


THE ISSUE. Morgen 


A critic says: “* Superior to The Crisis.” 








THREE 


m WOMEN 
J.B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
CO., PHILA. 














$30 Church Money 


No Investment. No Risk. 


purpose send us the photographs of your churc 
tor and we will rep 


express prepaid. 
church and pastor and 
cents each. You keep 
full payment for the 200 souvenirs. 

Send photographs (any size) and names today. Send no 


your members 


| NEW METHOD Co., - 


Send no Money 


If you wish to raise money quickly and easily for any church 
and your pas- 
uce them, together, in carbon photography 
on 200 satin finished, aluminum pin trays and send them to you 
Everybody wants this exquisite souvenir of 
uickly sell them at 25 
0 for your profit and send us $20 in 


. Your workers 
will sell all the souvenirs in ten days as hundreds of others have and you can send 
us Our money any time within a month. Write and learn success of others. 


5520 SO. PARK AVE., - 





FREE SAMPLE TRAY ON REQUEST 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Ladies 





Genuine Leather 


Furniture 


The “ tricks of the trade" are exposed in our 64 page 
** Book Z *’ on Leather Furniture. Sent free to any one inter- 
ested. Shows over 400 new and novel designs covered 
with best genuine natural grain leather mace, ranging in 
price from $7.00 to $200.00. After reading it no one can 
sell you worthless “ split’’ leather furniture and make 
you believe it is the best genuine ‘‘ natural grain '’ leather. 

Most of the leather furniture seen in the stores is covered 
with “ split’ leather | but you cannot distinguish it from 
real “natural grain" leather. So clever is the outside 
finish imitated that many dealers are deceived, Your only 
means of knowing positively that you are getting the best 
genuine natural grain leather is to buy Karpen Genuine 
Leather Furniture, guaranteed to be as represented or 
your money back. 

You can identify it by the two trade-marks shown below. 
Do not be persuacled to take any other. Karpen Furniture 


is famous for beauty of 


design and honesty of 
Guaraniced 
Upholstered 


construction. The pat- 
Furniture 
CHICAGO 













ented spring supports 
are the same as speci- 
fied by the U. S. Gov't 
in all its upholstery. 
Sold by all leading 
dealers. 


















World's 
largest 
makers of 

fine uphol- 

stered 
furniture. 


Established 1880 
S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen Bl¢g., Chicago St. James Bidg., New York 





ANQUID VENEER | 


fox 
« 3 , . 


Your little girl can make the interior of your home brilliant 
with Factory Newness by just wiping the Piano, Furniture 
and Woodwork with a cloth moistened in LIQUID R. 
It's w on eau ! Dirt, dust and smokiness disappear at once. 
LIQUID VENEER renews and builds up the original finish, 
gives more gloss, makes things sanitary, clean and sweet, 
removes fly specks, stains and scratches. 

Throw away dust cloths and feathers. They scatter dust, 
dull your furniture, and breed disease germs. LIQUID 

takes away dust and dirt, kills germs and stops 
everlasting DUSTING, the bane of a woman's life. 50c. bottle 
makes $50.00 improvement. 
i At Grocers, Druggists — Free sample bottle postpaid for 
| dealer's name and address. Write to-day. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Department B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘THE GREAT GAME 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE™50¢ 
PARKER’S ARCTIC SOCKS 


(TRADE MARK) 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
absorbs perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c. pair. 
, Parker pays postage. 
atalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 


J. H. Parker, Dept. 1, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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How One Girl Fixed Her Room 


By Martha R. Ball 
|“: spring I determined to change my downstairs 


sleeping-room for an upstairs one. There 

were two small rooms, twelve feet by twelve, 
connected by a small three feet by three passage 
way. These rooms had not been used much since 
they were papered, so the paper was clean, but the 
border was a narrow, dark, old-tashioned one, and 
gave the rooms a gloomy, ugly appearance. 

My people did not feel able to spare the money 
to paper them just then, so I determined to have my 
rooms more modern and pretty, and at the same 
time be unlike any room I had ever seen. I went 
up into the garret and found all the numbers of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL since 1894. They 
had been carefully used and were put away ina box, 
so that they were comparatively clean and not torn. 

I now measured my rooms and found just how 
many feet of JoURNAL covers I would need fora 
frieze around my rooms — one of which I determined 
to use as a ‘‘den.’’ I found that I had enough for 
one room and part of the other, so I went to those 
of my friends wiom I knew took THE JouRNAL, 
and asked them for the covers of theirs, which I 
readily got. 

Now I wanted a moulding for the sleeping-room, 
and those in the stores cost more than I could pay. 
I went to a carpenter and found that I could get a 
plain unpainted moulding for seventy-five cents. 
So I got that, and then a can of white enamel for 
twenty cents. I then enameled my moulding and 
put it in an unused room to dry. 

Now for my frieze. The soft, pretty Taylor and 
other pictures by famous artists that came on the 
inside I took, together with the softer blues and 
browns of the covers. I cut off all printing and 
everything except the pictures. Next I purchased 
twelve cents’ worth of tiny carpet tacks, and began 
work. 

The pictures I tacked at each corner, slightly lap- 
ping the edges. This done, my uncle put the 
moulding in place, and there was the prettiest bor- 
der for my sleeping-room I could have. 

The ‘* den” I treated the same way, only using 
the whole front JOURNAL covers and the bright red 
and other bright, gay colors. Andtothese I needed 
no mouldings. 

My friends all think I have the prettiest rooms 
they have ever seen, and it all cost only $1.07. 


a 
A House-Pit for Plants 


By Daisy P. Carrick 


FTER trying various methods of keeping plants 

during cold weather I have found that the fol- 

lowing plan has proved a perfect success through 
several severe winters: 


In a cellar without fire (not a very close one) I 


'Brown’s Famous Pictures 


put the widest, highest wooden box I could procure, 
on the sides of which were tacked three layers of 
newspaper. The bottom was covered with layers of 
paper batting two inches deep. Carpet batting 
much worn will answer the purpose. 

The plants consisted of ferns, ivy, chrysanthe- 
mums, freesias, lantana and wandering Jew. The 
receptacles were tin cans, earthen jars and wooden 
boxes. ‘They were placed in the box as close as 
possible and covered with straw several inches deep. 
Over the top and sides of the box was thrown a 
heavy carpet. 

This house-pit was covered on January 1 and not 
opened until Aprilr. The plants were all living. 
They were taken out, were watered and left ina dim 
light for a week, when they were repotted in fresh, 
rich earth, being gradually brought to the sunlight. 

I would suggest to any one trying this plan of 
packing to prepare the plants beforehand by water- 
ing slightly and removing from the sun for a week 
before they are to be boxed. 


or 


Self-Helps in the Home 


Necessaries for the Toilet 

BAUSEES for the hair, nails, teeth and flesh, 

rubber combs for the hair, good sponges, bath- 
ing alcohol, pure vaseline, precipitated chalk and 
tincture of myrrh for the mouth, and manicure tools 
are necessities for the toilet-table. The bristles 
of hair and flesh brushes should occasionally be 
washed with warm water into which a little house- 
hold ammonia has been dropped. Put only enough 
water in the bow! to cover the bristles, shake gently 
from side to side a few moments, rinse in clean 
water, and dry in the sun. Wooden backs will not 
be harmed by this treatment. 


To Prepare Camphorated Oil 


AVE ready a clean glass bottle containing half 
a pint of sweet-oil. Place flat pieces of wood 
in a tin pail, set the bottle upon them, and pour 
enough cool water into the pail to reach to the neck 
of the bottle, and place the pail on the back of the 
range. Break about an ounce and a half of gum 
camphor into small pieces and drop them into the 
oil. Allow the bottle to remain in the water until 
the latter is hot enough to dissolve the camphor. 
When the bottle is taken from the pail shake the 
contents thoroughly, cork and set away for use. 


Pleasure of the Children 


HERE should be some time during the day, even 

in the busiest household, an hour at least, set 
apart in which the older members of the family 
should devote themselves wholly to the children. 
Little object-lessons or stories containing practical 
knowledge told in an interesting way will be sure 
to hold their attention. The story of the gradual 
formation and growth of the fruits, flowers and 
vegetables will delight them and will be eagerly 
looked forward to and always remembered. 


To Prepare Oatmeal Water for Softening the Skin 

Mix three gills of water with two ounces and a 

half of oatmeal. Boil for half an hour and 
strain off the liquid. 
prepared without fear of its turning sour if, after 
it is boiled, strained and cooled, bay-rum is added 
to make it almost of the consistency of cream. 
After being applied to the skin it should be wiped 
off with soft flannel before it becomes dry. 





Double this quantity may be | 


‘Globe-Wernicke 


‘Glastie Bookcases 


A System of units 


tL 


iw 





The above is but one of several interior views showing the variety” oo 4 


"arrangement to which the “Elastic” 
“views, sent with catalog, show them in various artistic arrangements in _ 
TAirary, parlor; den, halle The “Elastic” Bookcase is the original and ~— 
” only, perfect sectional case made. The doors ar¢ non-binding, dust-proof, * * 





Bookcases are adapted. Other _ 





es a a eat ee eee The 


” base units are furnished either with or without drawers. 


Made in a 


» -Nariety of woods and finishes and carried in stock by dealers in principal. 
cities—or direct from factory, freight paid. 


ASK FOR CATALOG A403 


‘An‘iseal Holiday oc Anaiverssty Present 


The Globe=Wernicke Co., Ginciaaati © 


NEW YORK — 380-382 Broadway 
BOSTON — 91-93 Federal Street 








é 


i CHICAGO— 226.228 Wabash Avene 
LONDON—44 Holborn Viaduet E. C. 














Reproduction of | 


famous paintings 
by old and modern 
2200 sub- 
jects in Black and 


masters. 
White or Sepia. 
Size, 5% x8 


One Cent Each 


120 for $1.00 


Our new 48-page 
1000 
illustrations 
end two sample 
pictures sent for 2- 


catalog, with 


small 


cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS, 





20th « CENTURY 


SPRING BEDS 


induce sleep because they give an equal support 
They will not sag, warp 
Our patented Ing prevents it. 
the original manufacturers of these Spring Beds. 


BEST, 35 YEARS AGO 

TODAY, 35 YEARS BETTER 

New improvements enable us to guarantee 
the 2Uth Century for a lifetime’s service. 
Ask Your Dealer For It 


If he hasn’t it send us his name 
and we will send you a beau- 

tiful 
with our illustrated cat- 
















to all parts of the body. 
or twist. 





Lineages 
Family Histories 
Coats of Arms 


Expert Genealogists. 











We are 


art picture together 
alogue of 20th Cen- 
tury Spring Beds. 
National Wire 
Mattress Co. 
241 Porter St. 





Foreign and Amer- 
ican Ancestral Re- 
searches Under- 
taken. 

Coats of Arms 
Ascertained, Em- 
blazoned and En- 
graved. 


Bank References 


The American College of Heraldry 


q 43 Lafayette Place, New York 








| 
$29 9 for this luxurious Turkish 
. Rocker — would cost $50.00 


| at retail. 








ON APPROVAL 


To be returned at our ex- 


pense if not satisfactory 
for thi 
On ly $2 beautiful 


Buffet. Would cost at retail 
$42.00. Choice Quarter-sawed 
Golden Oak; piano polish; 
hand-cut carvings; French 


bevel mirror, 40x12inches; roll 
drawer fronts, cross-banded ; 
one drawer plush lined; has 
solid brass trimmings; ball- 
inches 





bearing casters; 46 
wide, 60 
inches 
high. 







Covered with best ma- 
chine buffed genuine leather; best, 
loner tempered steel springs, softly 
padded with curled horse hair. 
Width 38 inches; height, 41 inches. 


WePay Freight 


east of Omaha 
and north of 
Tennessee. 
Pointshbeyond 
equalized. 


$24.50 Dresser, worth 


$37. Quarter-sawed Oak, Gen- 
uine Mahogany, Bird's-eye 
Maple; piano polish, French 
bevel mirror, 30x24 in.; French 
legs, claw feet; roll-front upper 
drawers; entire front beauti- 
fully cross-banded, drawers 
finished inside. Bird's-eye 
Maple bottoms; solid brass 
trimmings and casters; solid 






Choice high-grade 


ends. Top, 44x23 in. 
Catalog Fak a and Office ; . "male 
room ; — Bedroom 
FREE t -- address 66 North Tonia 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





well known to the women 
of the United States, “ per- 
sonally conducts "’ the 


BOSTON COOKING 
SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


admitted by epicures and 
experts to be the best of all 
the cooking journals. The 
current (November) num- 
ber of this household treas- 
ury will give you practical, 
up-to-date ideas about 


YOUR THANKSGIVING DINNER 


from the market stalls to serving the last course. Send five 
2-cent stamps for this valuable number, and receive a special 
subscription offer to readers of THE JOURNAL. Address 
Department A, Cooking School Magazine, Boston, Mass. 





; 


















and designs for stamped linens and cushions. 


£1420 


prettiest, 
from old log cabin to s 
beautiful. 
contains 


described; 





QUILT BLOC 


should have one of these books, 
queerest, most grotesque, scarcest 
arand puzzle designs; 

‘The only collection of the kind ever made. 
100 fancy stitches; lessons on Indian bead work; on lace 
making, and on colored embroidery; all stitches full 
also our complete catalogue of Perforated 
every order we also send our large illustrated catalogue containing many hundred 
designs for Battenburg, Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, Bruges and Point Lace patterns; 
We mail all the above for only 12c. 


DESIGNS. Every 
present and pro- 
spective quilter 
as they contain the 
and original patterns. 
all are very unique and 
The book alse 


itlustrated and 
atterns. With 





Don’t delay. Send today. 
0. 


LADIES’ ART COMPANY, 404 N. Broadway, Block 10, ST. LOUIS, 
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THE ALUMINUM 


OIL HEATERS 


Made in Several Sizes 

Smokeless, odorless, safe, durable, light, con- 
venient —a furnace forheat. Guaranteed tosatisfy. 

Radiate heat from sides, bottom andtop. Our 
grand Safety Burner makes explosions impossible. 

Wick does not enter oil fount. Liberal air pas- 
sages give perfect combustion and circulation, No 
perforations toclog up. Only Oil Heater equipped 
with Safety Burner. Dare you use an Oil Heater 
in which the wick enters the oil fount ? 


SPECIAL We will deliver to any 
\ address east of the 
Missouri River an Aluminum Oil ° 


Heater (height,bail down,23 inches), 
equipped with Safety Burner, Remova- 
ble Fount ;8-inch Circular Wick,on receipt of $4 40 
VALUABLE PREMIUM FREE. — Wit! each orcer we 
will send free an article of practical value worth §2.50. 
Illustrated book describing the several sizes of our 
Aluminum Oil Heaters mailed free on request. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., Dept. J 
—~ Jackson, Mich., U. 8. A. 




























The baby’s delicate skin 


in often b reads invisible to the eye 


in flangels which 1 eefeas ; 
Non-Nettle White Flannels 


Are made good instead of being simply made to look good by 
rishing machinery. They are the longest wearing, best wash- 
ihg, and softest flannels in the world, e sell them to mothers — 
in every state in the Union andin many foreign countries. All 
senuine are stam “NON-NETTLE” every half yard on sel- J 
vedge, and are sold only by us." They cost po more than other 
flannels. Write us today, mention this magazine and we willsend 


Our Famous Non-Nettle Case Free. 


It contains sample book showing oll qualities of NON-NETTLE 
Flannet; samples of our antiseptic, non-irritant diaper; 90 special 
values in fine white goods: and every thing needed for baby's firgt > 
clothing. Orsend 2c. and we will include & complete set of our 


Modern Paper Patterns for Baby’s First Wardrobe, 
Containing accurate patterns for plain and fancy dresses, skirts 
and pinning blankets with new band that fastens withoutbuttons | 
lor pins; cloak; kimona; shirts without shoulder or armhole — 
fxeams, and every Wanted garment for baby’s first wardrobe, with 
illustrated instructions telling quantity of material needed, ete, 


‘Lamson Brothiets, °98 to 345 Summitst ‘Toledo, Ohio 
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THIS BOY KNOWS 


‘*Your boy ought to wear ‘A. M. & Co.’ 
clothes. They look tip-top and save lots of 
mending, for they’1l stand 
*most anything. I know 
*cause I wear’em. They’re 
made for boys all right.’’ 










“This is my new winter 
coat. You can see for your- 
self how it looks. It is made 
so good and strong it will look 
swell right through the 
winter like my last year’s 
coat did. 1 always look 
inside the pocket for 
this label: 


because it tells you’ve got 
the right make.” 

Boys know us 
We know boys 
Money back on unsatisfactory garments. Ask 


your clothier for our goods and write us for book 
of Fall Styles, and tell us his name. 


ALSBERG, MORITZ & CO. 
Clothiers to Boys 





















Wholesale Only 20 & 22 Waverly Place, New York 
Large and 
Rooms Transient 


Guests. 
220 

Private 
Bath ‘ let 
Rooms 











FUN FOR CHILDREN 
INDOORS AND OUT 


A Spelling Crab 
By Arthur Boswell 


Spelling Bee, with boys on one side of the line 
and girls on the other. 


:* “HIS contest was conducted like an old-fashioned 


If one misspelled, or 


stammered, or hesitated, or repeated a letter, or 


| ent spaces. 
| the various spaces marked by 











** grease,’ 
ceived a donkey as emblem of his mental deficiency. 


faiied, one had no hope of being a crab. 


It was a contest of one syllable, and being a 
Spelling Crab, the words were spelled backward. 

The boys went down rapidly under a load of 
** cheese,”’ and the like, and each re- 


The girls who failed were given geese, and the 
ones who hesitated or stammered were favored with 
little turtles as fit figures of slowness. 

But the feminine side of the contest proved the 
more difficult to dispose of, and there were several 
who outlasted two-syllable words and had to be 
floored with polysyllables. 

To the victorious on each side was presented an 
ink-well in the shape of a crab, and as they humor- 
ously ‘‘ shook claws ” with one another they agreed 
that it was pleasant to receive a prize which cost 
the losers no humiliation whatever. 


ox 
A Burr Contest 


By Susan Merriam 


UTLINE in red or black yarn six large circles, 
one within the other, upon the rough side of 
a large square of white Canton flannel. Number 
each circle, beginning at the centre, 20, 15, 10, 5, 3 
and 1. Fasten this square to the wall, four feet 
from the floor at one end of the room. When the 
children arrive give to each a bunch of burrs anda 
long paper tube about ten inches in length. Each 
child in turn may then stand in front of and about 
three feet from the circles. A burr is inserted in 
the end of the tube and blown toward the circles. 

A burr clinging within the outside circle counts 
one to the player; within the second circle, three; 
within the third, five, etc. 

The game may call for six, twelve or eighteen 
rounds, as desired, after which the hostess, who has 
kept the tally, may announce the names of the two 
winners, a boy and a girl, of the largest number of 
points, “ 

Any pretty little keepsakes may be given as 
prizes. Small silver horseshoe pins may be pre- 
sented to the boy and girl who failed to make a 
single burr cling to the cloth. 


rs 
The Game of Baker’s Dozen 
By Helen B. Crane 


VERY one knows the game of Tit-tat-too: that 
perhaps 


needs no explanation: another one, 
quite as old and quite as 


amusing, but not so well 
known, is what is called 
Baker’s Dozen. Make a 


drawing similar to the ac- 
companying illustration, and 
the game is ready to begin. 

A selects a figure which B 
must try to guess by indi- 
cating with a pencil dot or 
line at the side of the differ- 
The numbers in 


B add to his score, and those 
unmarked to A’s; thus if A 
chooses number 6, and B 
marks first 7, then 10, 4, 2, 
13, 9, and finally 6, the sum 
of all these (51) will be B’s 
score, while that of all the 
others (40) belongs to A. 
The game may be three hun- 
dred or five hundred. 





on 
A Boys’ November Picnic 
By Louise R. Ames 


NUMBER of boys had been busy gathering 
pine cones and dead twigs and branches for 
several weeks. 

Early on the morning of the picnic, bright, frosty 
and beautiful, a committee of five, wearing red caps 
as badges of office, started for the grove, each with 
his store of cones. The twigs had been carried 
over the day before. 

One boy took a spade, with which he dug a deep 
hole. This was lined with stones; it was the oven 
for baking the sweet potatoes. In it he started a 
roaring fire of the twigs and broken branches, and 
kept it going brightly to get the oven hot. Another 
had charge of the cone fire for making coffee; it had 
to be steady and clear,and kept him busy. Another 


| kept a similar fire going over which to boil the 


| another campfire next autumn. 





Frankfurters. The fourth boy made a small, shal- 
low oven with a fire of branches and twigs in it; it 
was his work to have ready a bed of coals, hot and 
bright, upon which to heat the broiled chickens. 
These had been cooked, but not quite done. The 
most important task fell to boy number five, the 
keeping of the big campfire. 

Oh! how busy those boys were. Cook had sent 
along a pail of potato salad, a boiled ham, bread, and 
three loaves of cake, not to speak of a big box of ‘‘jam 
sandwiches ’’ for the smaller boys. The coffee was 
in a big milk-can. 

The boys found three old logs, which they 
dragged near the fire, and the tablecloth was spread 
near by. All helped set the table, and all made 
merry. At the finish, and as the sun sank from sight, 
the boys raked the coals together in the various fires 
and produced a big bag of chestnuts for roasting. 

Next year there will surely be another picnic like 
this, and the boys are already planning to have 








The Journal is going to give the children all sorts of 
ideas for indoor and outdoor games and parties, as they will 
find if they follow James Whitcomb Riley’s advice and 
** just watch out.” 
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NEW YORK 








NOT ONLY FOR 


THANKSGIVING 


but every day, one of our Carving Sets is a household necessity. 
table silver can be more useful and attractive. J 
Soldered, light and handsome, and fine crucible steel blades insure a keen cutting edge. 
This set is of the “AVON” pattern in the famous “1847 ROGERS BROS.” brand. 
Spoons, Forks, etc., to match can be purchased at any time. 
has been a household word through three generations, and through its qualities of 
endurance has come to be known as ‘Silver Plate that Wears.” 
purchase or wish to add to the family silver, let us send you our new catalogue “‘ Y-28.” 
It is the handsomest silver book published, and will aid in making selection. 
dealers everywhere sell “1847 ROGERS BROS.” goods. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Company, Successor) 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


















No part of your 
The handles are Nickel Silver, Silver 





This brand of silverware 
If you have a gift to 


Leading 


CHICAGO 



























*¢ Handsomest exhibit in the 
building,’” has been said re- 
peatedly of our booth in the 
Agriculture Building at the 
World’s Fair. We invite 
all ** Our Loving Friends’’ 
to call on us and see the 
Marble Statues, Pictures 
and Oil Paintings, look 
into the Biogen, and try for 
the $250.00, which we 
offer to the person, who 
guesses correctly on the boys 
and girls. Give us the 
pleasure of a call. 

MELLIN’S FOOD CO. 

BOSTCN, MASS. 

















**Ready to Serve’’ 


CHOCOLATE POWDER 


Made from PURE COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM. 


Quality & Purity Unexcelled, 














Sold by DRUGGISTS and GROCERS Everywhere. 











@ We are the only manufacturers of Mer- 
cerized Curtains who use Sea Island Yarn. 


@ It is the most expensive yarn on the market, 
but it takes and retains a higher lustre than 
any of the cheaper yarns. 


@ That is why Moss Rose Mercerized Cur- 
tains cannot be distinguished from real silk 
and all inferior brands can. 


@ Our illustrated booklet, “ Curtain Lec- 
tures,” contains hints on artistic home 
decoration—free for the name of a 

dealer who does not handle Moss Rose 
Tapestries. 
@ All of our Curtains, Couch and Table 
Covers bear the Moss Rose Trade Mark. 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 
Department L 
PHILADELPHIA 








DOLL-STANDS 


plete success. 





Over 200,000 sold. 






Made in six sizes, to support dolls from 3% to 42 
inches in height. Doll ies, Wed , or 
other doll functions need our stands to be a com- 
No. 3 tin for French jointed doll 
24 inches high, adjustable to 16 inches, 75 cents. 
Nickel plated $1.00. By mail or express prepaid. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


ALLA BUTLER DOLL-STAND (0., 132 West Lake Street, Chicago 











KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 


Teaches the mother to teach her child. Our course 
of instruction covers the entire year, arranged to 
suit the different seasons. Inexpensive —invalu- 
able. Gives needed assistance to the mother ; in- 


structive entertainment to the child. 
opsis of the course and full information. 


FREE It's valuable to you, but we send it free. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich, 


Write for our new catalogue, giving syn- 








“ TRAIL,’? THE FOX HUNT, (ly 
LATEST PARLOR GAME 


SEVEN GAMES IN ONE PACK 


3 scientific, 2 educational and 2 for humor and 
fun. Beautifully printed in 4 colors on finest silk- 
finished linen board. Different from all other 
games; easy tolearn; enjoyed by oldand young; 
interesting and instructive; never grow tire- 
some. 





The best games with which to entertain, 
Plain, 50 cents; Gilt Edge, 75 cents 

Sold by all dealers, or mailed postpaid by 
COMBINATION CARD GAME COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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We makea full line of boys’ 
and misses’ clothes in all the 
desirable styles and_,falorics 
We sell only to the sumer, 
thus saving you all the cleal- 
er’s profits. 

Here are two special bar- 
gatns, express prepaid. 

No. 23 — Russian one-piece 
suit of washable German 
flannel. Plaited skirt, full 
blouse, two box plaits down 
back. Soutache braid trim- 
ming on cuffs, neck and belt. 
Comes in two fabrics; sulb- 
dued plaids or a blue ground 
with white figure. Ages 2 to 10. Price, 89¢ (prepaid). 

0. 75 — Boys’ Russian bloomer suit of gray mixed suit- 
ing, belt of same material trimmed with fine braid. Detach- 
able linen Eton collar; two rows buttons down front. Ages 
2to6. Price, $1.58 (prepaid). 

Write for our new FREE STYLE ROOK of bays’ 

and misses’ suits, cloaks and overcoats. 


IDEAL SUIT CO., 83-85 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 






MAKE MONEY EVENINGS 





by giving Public Exhibitions with a Magic Lantern, Stere- 
opticon or Moving Picture Outfit. Small capital required. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. It tells how. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N. ¥ 
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TRADE MARK 
a Eduon— 


GOLD MOULDED 


PHONOGRAPH 


RECORDS 
35c Each 
Alone in Unmatched Perfection 


Edison Gold Moulded Records are sweet, clear, 
rich, full and of matural tone. They are absolutely 
free from the disagreeable rasping sound and the ob- 
jectionable “nasal quality" of the old styles and 
imitations. 

The finest results are obtained by using them on the 
Edison Phonograph, with its wonderful Reproducer. 

In vocal and instrumental solos they duplicate the 
original in every quality, even in volume, and in re- 
producing concerted music of bands or orchestras the 
volume is all the average room can hold, while 
the wonderful rendering of each delicate flute note, 
every plaintive quality of the violins, and the clear 
resonance of cornet or trombone is beyond belief till 
you hear it. Dealers everywhere are anxious to 
prove this; but, if there is no dealer near you, write 
to us for catalogue. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 


I.C. S. Language Courses taught by 
Edison Phonograph. 











Zurrowes 
Home Billiard and Pool Table 





5 to 8 Feet. $15 to $50 
Use on dining or library table or on our folding stand. When 
not in use, set against wall or in closet out of the way. Mahog- 
any finish, rubber cushions, 16 inlaid pool balls, fine cues, 
book of rules, 25 gaines, 40 implements gratis. Weight, 35 to 
90 lbs. Thousands in use all over the world. Sent on trial. 


Also the new game outtit, 30 x 30 inches 


Balletto Game Board, $6.00 


Price includes balls, cues, etc. 25 games 
Write for Illustrated Booklet B (Free) 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 306 Free St., PORTLAND, MAINE 
Also Burrowes Rustless Fly Screens 

















MAIL US 50c 


In United States stamps, IF 
YOU LOVE MUSIC, and 
we will send you, prepaid, 
any of the following 


DITSON 
Half-Dollar Series 


Full folio size, and the great- 
est value ever given in music 
collections. 

DO NOT CONFUSE TH™°E WITH CHEAP MUSIC 
Beautifully printed, extra quality paper, well bound. 
Any one of the following for 50c, 

Would cost $5.00 as sheet music. 

Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 64 pages. 
y Four-Hand Pieces (2d and 31 grades). 62 pages. 
in Lay A (Two Volumes.) 56 pages. 
Easy Salon Music for the Piano. 64 pages. 
Favorite Duets for Violin and Piano. 60 pages. 
Forty haw § Easy Piano Pieces. 64 pages. 
Four-Hand Recreations (3d grade). 62 pages. 
Marches and Two-Steps for the Piano. 62 pages. 
Very Easy Piano Duets (ist and 21 grades). 60 pages. 
Selected for Cornet and Piano. 62 pages. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., New York. J. E. Ditson & Co., Phila. 
Order of your Home Dealer or airy of the above houses. 
Also Headquarters for Musical Instruments 
of every description. 


























“How tolllustrat 


” 
@ 
and $1.00 


“Art of Caricature” 
$3 .50 


Teach thoroughly draw- 
ing and illustrating, in 
all its branches, 
Price, both books, $1.25 post- 
paid. 16-page Illustrated 
Catalogue on request. 


BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 
Room 833, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PLAYS PLAYS 


Catalogue of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 24 West 22d St., New York 























TWO MERRY HOME 
EVENINGS 


A Blue and White Rag Party 
By Lulu Fisher 


ERE is a novel way of entertaining a few 
guests: A hostess who had a quantity of blue 


rag rug invited a few ladies to help cut them. She 
decided to hold her rag party in the good old- 
fashioned kitchen style. The kitchen was very 
large, with four windows, which she draped with 
fresh muslin curtains, and the dresser was treated 
in like manner. 
| Rocking-chairs were substituted for the straight- 
| backed ones; rugs were spread on the floor; the 
clothes-horse was draped with a patchwork quilt, 
doing service as a screen before the fire, and bunches 
of corn and herbs hung by the chimney side. 

The invitations were worded thus: 

Ve are asked to ye Old Country Rag-cutting at ye 
—, at six of ye clock. 

Bring ye aprons and scissors, and come prepared to 
ay to supper, served at eight of ye clock. 

e husband is asked to supper. 
| Each lady was provided with a basket of rags, 
and to the one cutting the largest quantity was 
awarded a suitable prize. 

The cutting lasted until seven o’clock, when the 
work was put away. The hostess then asked her 
guests if they would help her get the supper ready 
for the men folk. The ping-pong table was brought 
in, and two of the ladies arranged it as attractively 


prepare the supper. Candles in old-fashioned can- 
| dlesticks were lighted and placed on the table; 
| others were put on the shelf of the dresser. 
| The supper consisted of 


Coid Ham Roils 
Boston Baked Beans Brown Bread 
Cold Pressed Chicken Relish 
Old-fashioned Cottage Cheese 
Baked Apples 
Crullers Gingerbread 
Coffee 
Fruit Nuts 


Various games were indulged in during the even- 


ing, and the guests at their departure voted the 
party the success of the season. 


oa 


A Novel Fad Party 
By Bertha A. Law 


HE “ Autograph Fad’’ is the first represented. 
At this party taily-cards and pencils are pro- 
vided each guest. At a signal each one signs his 
own name to his card, for the purpose of identifying 
it, and then seeks to obtain as many signatures from 
the company as possible before the closing signal. 
The *‘ Stamp-collecting Fad’? is next on the 
program. A large number of canceled stamps must 
previously be hidden in every nook and cranny of 
the rooms used for entertaining. The tap of the 
bell starts the hunt. After a thorough search the 
recall is sounded, and the name of the one who has 
obtained the most booty is ascertained by the hostess. 
The ‘** Poster Fad”’ is the third. 


and white rags which she had collected for a | 


as possible while the others helped the hostess | 





Each guest is provided with an outline poster, 


a board and an assortment of crayons. These poster 


pictures are to be developed according to the indi- | 


vidual taste of the ‘* would-be ”’ artist. 


All have outlines of the same poster and an equal 


advantage in the competition. 

No names should be signed, but each poster 
should be previously numbered by the hostess, the 
object being to avoid any clew to the identity of the 
one developing the picture. 

When most of the pictures have been finished a 
| warning of five minutes should be given, at the 
expiration of which the pictures should be collected. 
These may be hung on exhibition in one of the 
rooms, a vote being taken at the end of the evening 
to determine which is the most artistic. 


The fourth feature of the evening’s entertainment 
may be called ‘‘A Fad by Accident.” Cards are 
mixed together in a pack, each guest drawing one 
| at random. On the face is the name of the fad 
| selected, and an appropriate picture illustrating it. 
Should the one manufacturing the cards be clever 
enough to sketch, little pen-and-ink illustrations 
are the best; otherwise, some old magazines will 
supply material. On the back of the cards are 
directions for guiding the holder to his fad. 

Suppose the fad represented to be ** Flower 
Culture,’’ the face would bear the words, ** Fad — 
Flower Culture,’’ the back, ‘‘ Would you see two 
popular flowers and learn the most approved method 
of raising them? Look on the piano for No. 1.’’ 
The objects rewarding the searcher would be graham 
and wheat flours and a yeast cake. 

Or suppose the fad to be ‘‘ Travel,” the back 
would read in this fashion: *‘ If you had ‘ Seven- 
leagued boots’ would you go to the Orient, land of 
pig-tailed mandarins, almond-eyed maidens and 


ticket, and look in the dining-room for No. 2.” 
The searcher would find the number pasted on toa 
| piece of china. 

As suggestions for other fads the following may 
| be used: Fad No. 3, ‘* Dressing’’ —style: bottles 
of salad and shoe dressings. Fad No. 4, ‘* Pyrog- 
raphy ’’—an interesting specimen : a sketch executed 





clinging wistaria? Take this as a transportation | 


| with a red-hot poker. Fad No.5, ‘‘ Genealogy”? — | 


| likeness of your oldest ancestor: a Biblical picture 
of Adam and Eve. 

The last feature is a symbolizing of the games 
which have raged as fads. The tally-cards provided 
earlier in the evening for the ‘‘ Autograph Fad”’ 
may be used again in this competition. Below are 
samples of some of the games typified: 


Croquet — A crow perched on the letter K, cut out 
of black paper and mounted on white. 

Baseball — Bass-clef sign on paper and a picture of 
a bawling child. 
| Tennis—The number ro formed by arranging the 
| letter s’s. 


| The one securing a correct list first in this com- 


| petition should announce it to the hostess, who 
awards the prizes. 
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MUSIC! 


A CENT A SHEET 


OU can own the best music in the world 
— vocal and instrumental —for about one 
cent a sheet. 

Our ‘‘ Library of the World’s Best Music’’— 
eight beautiful volumes, sheet music size — 
contains all the famous compositions of the 
masters, as well as the popular pieces of recent 
years. Jt is within your easy reach. 


“The World’s Best Music” 


The eight volumes in this library are light and easy to 
handle, and they open flat at the piano. ‘The library con- 
tains 300 instrumental pieces, such as popular and operatic 
melodies, dances, classic and romantic pieces, etc.; 
best old and new songs, including duets, trios and quar- 
tettes; 500 biographies of musicians; and 400 illustrations, 
many of which are handsome chromatic art plates in colors. 

In the instrumental section there are 100 recent pieces by 
American composers, selections that sell at 25 and 50 cents 
each in retail stores. ‘he whole library is thoroughly in- 
dexed, so that any desired selection may be found instantly. 

This is the only musical library in existence intended 
for the home, and for pianists and singers of average 
ability. It contains the world’s best music but not the 
most dificult, Wagner, Chopin, Liszt, Chaminade, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Paderewski, Sullivan, and all the 
great composers are represented, but by selections that 
appeal to the taste of those of ordinary musical culture. 


The Editors. Yhe pieces were selected by an ex- 


perienced board of editors, including 
such renowned musicians and composers as Victor 
Herbert, Reginald De Koven, Helen Kendrick Johnson, Gerrit Smith, and others equally well known, 
whose names are a guarantee of the value and importance of the work. 


Every Home Can Afford It 


The 2,200 pages of music in this library would cost you over $200.00 if purchased one piece at a 
time. The set regularly sells at $38.00 in cloth and $46.00 in half-leather, but you can secure it for 
about half that amount by ordering through our Music Club, which has purchased an entire edition. 




































M Mail the coupon to-day and you will receive a set for examination, charges prepaid. 
No oney You may return same at the end of five days at our expense if = satisfactory. If 
‘ the library pleases you, and you wish to own it, you can pay at the rate of $1.00 
Required Now or $2.00 per month. Through our Club, the price is only $22.00 for the cloth 
binding, and $26.00 for the half-leather, including a beautiful oak bookcase to hold the set that regularly 
sells at $4.00. You must mail the coupon promptly if you desire to investigate, as only a limited 
number of sets are available. 


L. H. J. 
root 16 Beautiful Pictures FREE ee 
Every subscriber whose coupon reaches us in time will receive, abso- Society, New York 


P 
lutely free of charge, a set of 16 beautiful pictures, entitled “‘Portfolio go 
of Musicin Art.’? These pictures are from famous paintings, 
and they are reproduced in colors on heavy plate paper es- 
pecially for framing, size 14x11 inches. The set sells at 
$4.00 in art stores. 


Please send me on ap- 
v proval, express prepaid, a 
(O° _ setof “THE WORLD'S BEST 
MUSIC,” in half-leather. If 
satisfactory I agree to pay $1.00 
within 5 days and $2.00 per month 
thereafter until $26.00 has been paid ; 
if not satisfactory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days. Also send me the 
16 pictures, which I am to retain, free of 
charge, if I keep the books. 










The University Society Pw rgaiaienas 


78 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK Street 



















Editor National Magazine 


és giving $10,0 00.7 prizes 
Ten piles of silver dollars as high as the first 
ten successful competitors. 840 other prizes. 


A Clipping Contest for every man, woman and child. Simple condi- 
tions — five minutes’ work. No canvassing. For particulars, send 
5 two-cent stamps for the current issue of The National Magazine. 
Address JOE CHAPPLE, THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BOSTON. 








MORE SIMPLE THAN AUTHORS 


MORE SCIENTIFIC THAN WHIST SKATES 
Y, 1,500,000 cks of | | 
fy Pf 


Flinch—the New Game, 














already sold. It’s now . Boys and Girls always 
, Played allthe year’round : appreciate a pair of skates 
T theworld over. N oother as a present. 

game everachieved such . 
remarkable and perma- If the skates bear 
nent success. Combines y the stamp “ BARNEY 
keenest pleasure with 4 : “J & BERRY,” they are 

real mental teaining. At 
all dealess, or sent pre- the safest and 
Edition de Lure paid by us for 50c. 150 , most graceful 
highly enameled cards ; that you can buy. 
$1.00 in a pack. | y y 
Sample cards and instonctions oe Wie sted. CATALOGUE 
‘ t. i 
Flinch Card Co, xaiamazoo, Michizan | | FREE 
HAROLD A. WILSON 00., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada, It is illustrated, 
Biz In contains complete 
ig incomes Hockey Rules and 
Earned By A 
Agents Selling directions for con- 
NOVELTY KNIVES ete = Sot iis 
with Roosevelt & Fairbanks or Parker & Davis Pictures, Send for it now. 


also your name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., under- 
neath handles. Style 118 (like cut) 344 in. long, 2 blades, finely 
tempered razor steel, $1.00. Send 2c. stamp for great Special 
Offer to Agents. Big profits — good commission paid. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 90 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio. 


This $18 Ironfold Sliding Box Couch, $1O 


Handsome High-Grade Couch and Double Bed Com- 
plete with Spring, Mattress and 
Flounce; and Wardrobe Box. 


The mechanism is so simple that a child can 
operate it. Mace of very best quality steel.an- 
gies, attractively and durally enameled. Kich 
dark green denim-top mattress, with fine, clean 
filling. Rip Van Winkle Spring guaranteed 20 
years. Cedar-finished, pine box rolls out under- 
neath on casters. Closed, couch is 2 ft. 2 in. wide, 
6 ft. 2in. long; as bed 4 ft. Zin. wide. Send §10, 
money order or N. Y. draft, and we will ship 
couch to you promptly. Bargain at $18, but we 
make this extraordinary low price to introduce sample 
. We ship direct of our goods in every community. 
iterature and Prices. 


METAL FURNITURE MPG. 00., Dept. L, 17 W. 42d St, New York 

















Any 

article manufac- 

tured in our factory—Reclin- 

ing Couch, Davenport, Bed Couch, Drop- 

side Couch, Ironfold aaa. Mattresses — be re- 
bot 


our expense aS 
from factory to you. Sendus your for our 
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Cooperative Care of Children 
By Isabel R. Wallach 


HE mother who has no maid to assist her is often 
T wearied to her very soul. Her day’s work 

begins before her husband’s and continues 
until long after his is done. The monotonous 
daily routine of household duties is diversified only 
by attending to the wants of the children, settling 
their respective difficulties, providing them with | 
occupation and entertainment, and exercising her 
disciplinary power. Personal recreation is an | 
utterly unknown quantity, and an absolutely free 
hour for rest or outdoor exercise is out of the ques- 








tion, lest in her absence the youngsters come to i 
grief or get into mischief ket per 
Is it a wonder that this woman grows old years | by 
before her time, or strange that duties which should | pnt 
. be a joy weigh her down with their burden? njure t 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR At night, when sleep might bring restoration, or | € By P 
. at least temporary oblivion, an accusing conscience @ ) setthe 
The Munsing Perfect recalls this outburst of impatience, that gust of 4 mM... 
: : : : petulance, and she lies awake and prays for greater @  prepaic 
Fitting Union Suits gentleness on the morrow. Yet day after day the \ blue an 
The most sensible and satisfactory anxious lines deepen upon her brow, her temper . = whit 
underwear for boys and girls who grows sharper, and she sees her self-contro] weaken- 
like freedom of motion. Perfect fit- ing under the cumulative strain of unceasing toil 
ting, flexible, durable, comfortable, and undivided responsibility. 1 
easy to put on, always in place, cover | Just a wee bit of the day truly and utterly her 
the body completely cost BO more | own would serve, she knows very well, to restore - a 
me Oh : | her old self, send her back to her work with renewed wool { 
than waste and pants, made with of HA | Vigor and good chest, and banish the terrible Real Clothes for Real Boys = 
and heavy weight fabrics of fine qual- depression born of overfatigue. But why waste 42 060 
ity. Also made in all the popular —_ nS eee ee XTRAGOOT) Clothes are designed for real boys—that type of prepai 
etytes tor mes ané womes. another, and another, putting their heads together, young American who works fast and plays hard, who can run be rett 
For complete information address the evolved a coéperation scheme that solved the diffi- tion, 
Northwestern Knitting Co. | culty and secured to each the daily respite so sorely 


CHA" 
needed and so eagerly craved. From the first their | 


| simple experiment met with success, and other 
mothers similarly situated might well adopt it to | 
their own advantage and relief. 

Instead of each of half a dozen mothers looking 
in person after their respective flocks every after- 
noon, all the children meet at one house to-day and 
at another to-morrow, the mothers playing the 
hostess in turn either at home or outdoors, as the 
weather may permit. 

Little folks, like grown-ups, delight in social 
intercourse, and a neighbor’s toys invariably have 
stronger attractions than one’s own. Certain little 
rules govern this codperative nursery, just as certain 
others govern a schoolroom. If these be laid down 
by general consent, and adhered to with fairness to 
all concerned, the plan will work smoothly and 
satisfactorily. 

Quarantine, for example, is enforced against 
children in whose home contagious disease exists. 
Corporal punishment is forbidden for misconduct, 
temporary ostracism proving far more effective. 

The hostess of the day must so arrange her house- 
hold affairs that she is free to entertain the ‘* party ”’ 
while it lasts. The refreshments are limited to 
plain bread and butter and milk. This rule pre- 
vents attacks of indigestion, and also precludes the 
silly woman, bent upon outdoing the others, from 
upsetting an arrangement agreeable to all. 

Coéperation on these lines affords a welcome 


277 Lyndale Ave. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


through the ordinary run of Boys’ Clothes in no time. ( 

Every XT8AG00T) garment is made with patent waist-band and 
riveted-on-to-stay buttons. Every X!84°°°D lining used has been 
well tested. XTE4S00]) tailoring will compare with the best turned 
out by the Custom-Tailor. X!%4S°°D) is a pleasing revelation to 
the people who fancy that good clothes for boys mean paying a fancy 4 
price. No boy who wears X784S°°T) Clothes can help looking 
well-dressed and fully comfortable. 

On request we will mail you our Fall Style-Book J, showing 
ordinary, every-day boys dressed in X**4S°°]) suits and overcoats. 
When you write for it, ask, and we’ll tell you the name of the 
XTRACOSD dealer in your town. 


TRAGOO 
MAKERS Ccler hime rot MM i, bea CHICAGO 











“BEST MADE” 
Clothing for 

Juveniles, Boys, and 
Young Men 




































The name 
‘‘Sampeck”’ stands 

for quality and distinction 
in boys’ clothing, the best all 
wool fabrics, the best trim- 
mings and linings, skilful 
. workmanship; correct 
style, perfect fit and sat- 
isfactory wear; in short, 
the label identifies all 
the qualities that consti- 
tute perfection. Autumn 
and Winter styles are 
now displayed by Lead- 
ing Clothiers and Department 


Your guide to 
clothes 
satisfaction. 


Look for this 
Label 

















Grossman’s Fashion Catalog 


No. 60 Now Ready FREE 


Apostal brings it. . Shows 


Ladies, Improve your 
figure by wearing 


























“ Look for this label 6 the peat tt ladies’ and oss ben 
.! abel: ® . . . 
nae aaalanies relief to the tired mother; it teaches the little ones SETSNUG “silk ornaments, drop, cord timming. 3 — the 
ad ” lessons in hospitality, and it inculcates in them the UNDERWEAR 2? / Same but madeof 3.50 | 
self-control born of association with equals whose  fuNo.t5s2A ; 100 
The Mark of Highest Quality mutual rights all are bound to respect. The patented Setsnug »' 6.75 - 
Handsome booklet = Sampock pant corrects all faults k ever’ 
ates. 5 tapresent atylect Ladies’ . J ship, 
niin ae anaes ’ open seat pants. conv 
(AEE neque Some Don'ts for Mothers ‘ihe Gekenee otiien . oo 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson band holds in place, both f 
S.tenug Band under and outer flaps, ; 
ON’T permit the wild demonstrations of temper, prevents them from sagging and makes 
SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. | ei the nee, ae —s —— oe “nen the pant adjustable to different size waists. gutta Sold 
i | times—in fact too often—witnesses. 1ey demoral- 3 : : * ixt : 
806 W You aT 0G | ize both parent and child. They need never be if | ; By ty Ing strings in — “4 a = of Scotch tweed in black -and -white ' 
NEW YORK | the very first demonstration is checked. justment is required, as they button at the ae een ce — erenily ; Th 





sides ; No puckering 
string to produce an 
uncomfortable 
bunch under the 
corset. 


Sold at popular prices ; 













Don’t forget that a crowded shop is a poor place 
for children. If you must take them there teach 
** touch not, taste not, handle not.”’ 

Don’t expect ‘‘ Yes, thank you, Mamma,’’ or 
** No, I would rather not, please, Mamma,”’ if you 
omit to use these small words yourself. 

Don’t forget that the lessons which you learned 
| at your mother’s knee are still sweet and tender 

memories. History repeats itself. 

Don’t frighten your children into obedience. 
| The parent or nursemaid who would dare hold up 
| **the bogy-man,’’ the dark closet or the ashman 


Old Style Band; notice trimmed and stitched front and back. 
PUCKER in back. Upper part lined with satin. 


Very fashionable. No. 1193A » $7. 98 


EDWARD GROSSMAN 


THE GREAT MALL ORDER CLOAK HOUS 


Same style as above but is made of 
high-grade all-wool kersey in 
| ag . t omee 


bla $10.98 


I 


Th 


| 


ON 


ALL SILK DOUBLE WIDTH 


CREPE DE CHINE 


“One Seamo” Economy :— 
Seven Pe “One Seamo” 


MARK ~ REGISTERED 


in all fabrics. If not at 
your Dealers, write us 
giving his name. Send 
for Mlustrated Booklet. 


AVALON KNITWEAR 














at $1.50 yard ao bie, will be sent 








. . 7 O. D. with the privilege 
pone it to perfect advan- | as objects of terror to their children cannot be too COMPANY of examination. Send $1 
E harshly dealt with, for they may be destroying a Utica, N. Y. op Supe. ; 
Narrow Width Extravagance :— | fine mind. This may seem an exaggeration, but it WANTED. Write for free booklet. 
Sixteen yards narrow width crepe de chine F 8s : tend ned 


is afact. More than one child has been made a 
| nervous wreck through fear. 

Don’t fail to make companions of your children’s 
school friends. Re-live with your children the 
happiest of all days — schooldays. 

Don’t fail to enter with your young son and 
daughter the beautiful world to which they will so 
gladly make you welcome if you are worthy. 

Don’t forget that you are their queen in a very 
enviable kingdom. Strive to realize your loyal 
subjects’ ideals. 

Don’t make religious observances a burden to your 
children. Remember it is difficult for them to 
regard these questions as you do. Let them grow 

to it. 

Don’t engage in conversation with your bosom 
friends which would bring a blush to your cheeks 


cost $12.00 to $16.00, and dress cuts to bad 
advantage and drapes poorly. 
WHICH WOULD YOU PREFER? 


*“*One Seamo’’ woven along sel- 
vedge. All leading shades antl black 



























It ma 
nace, 
whet! 


_ ———————— 
Ease and | “Arnold” Children’s Knit 
Elegance | Night Drawers 


are invariably combined in our Children will catch cold and be 
Sacques, Robes and Wrap- croupy. Children will sneeze and 
pers of cough, Children require watch- 


F _— fulness. All from becoming un- 
Swiss Eider 


covered while sleeping. Remedy | 
all this by buying “ Arnold’s”’ 
Soft and light, graceful and 
beautiful in pattern and design, 


Knit Night Drawers (with feet). 
No danger, no trouble then. 
Continental 
Comfort Garments 


Uf your dealer cannot supply you give us the name of 
the concern and we will send them samples. 


THE STEWART SILK CO. 


453 Broome St. 


—— -_ 


New York 


Tor the Baby my, 
oe SILK TIP = 





10 yr. 
were your children to overhear you. Believe them Same Bae are the per. Send for handsome descriptive 
HOSIERY FOR INFANTS present in spirit at all times. fection of women’s negligee pape seen 


Don’t show partiality to your children. 
have no idea how keenly this wounds. 
| Don’t forget that this has more than once been 
| shown in school life, and that the teacher who shows 
| it is planting tares for you to uproot. 

Don’t forget that the orderly child is a blessing 
to himself as well as to others. 

Don’t forget that the wish that is gratified by 
some self-sacrifice gains in value. 

Don’t forget that one of dear Louisa Alcott’s 
most beautiful memories was ‘‘ Marmee’s smile and 
farewell wave of the hand as we girls set forth upon 
our daily occupations.’’? Let somebody have the 
| Same memory of you. 

Don’t forget that the average boy lives close to 
Nature’s heart. 

Don’t forget that your children are daily growing 
older, and that yesterday’s attitude toward them 
may to-day seem belittling to them. 


You wear. We make the garment 
entire, from weaving to wearing; one artis- 


tic supervision throughout. Our trade mark 


(onronr ip Gareons 


is the unfailing warrant of highest grade. Ask your 

dealer, or send for our style Book B— containing 
Newest designs of Comfort fashions. Mailed free. 
Leicester & Continental Mills Co., Inc. 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


California Sweet Pea Seed 
10 { ose Vactettes } 10c | 


Including bargain list of other California seeds. World beaters 
for fragrance and size of flowers. 


C. C. NAVLET CO., Seed Growers, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 


The very best hosiery you can buy at 
any price. The Australian lambs wool 
of which they are made is as soft as 
down on baby’s head. The double silk 
rac- 
your 

















tips at heel and toe are dainty and 
tical—thus insuring double wear. I 
dealer can’t supply you, we will mail you 4 





can be ascertained at 
moderate cost. Family 


YOUR ANCESTRY sxssccec'reni 


grees traced. Bank references. Write for particulars. 

THE GENEALOGICAL BUREAU, 1717 T St., Washington, D.C. 
On all subjects. Also Plays, 

20,000 BOOKS Speakers and Stationery at 


WHOLESALE PRICES. CATALOG FREE. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 29-Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Infant’s Outtit comic $597 


up to $100.00. Send 4 cents postag 
for Catalog of Children’s Il’ ascekieies 
and “* Hints to Mothers.”’ 


NYE & HERRING, A 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago 











pairs for $1.00. Colors: Black, white, blue, 
pink, tanand red. State size wanted. 

Every purchaser of Silk Tip Hosiery is entitled to 
enter our photo competition, the prize in which will be 
Hosiery for the Next Three Years of Baby’s Life—FREE 
Full particulars sent with hosiery. Order today. 
Fairhill Hosiery Co., 1226 Orkney St., Phila., Pa. 
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Your Baby’s Life is Often in Danger 
Our “ Baby Pens” and other “Safety Specialties for 
Little Folks,” prevent accidents. Booklet Free. 


E. J. BECKER & CO., Station C, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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From the Mill to You 


Firm, soft, even and deep to the touch, 
Lamsdown Blankets are the acme of blan- 

ket perfection. 

Woven in the most scientific way from 
the fleece of the finest Merino sheep, no or- 
dinary laundering can shrink their size or 
injure their downy softness. 





& By purchasing direct come the mill you 
' get them at w 

° Price, per pair, G0 x38 inches, $7.00; 70 x 80 

4 inches, "$8.50; 80 x 90 inches, $10.00, express 

¢ prepaid. Choice of solid red, pink, light 

a blue and grey, with attractive borders; and 

. in white, with border of red, blue or pink. 

Child’s Blanket 


-a warm fluffy little blanket of purest 
wool for the little one’s crib. Made in 
three sizes and bound with fine white silk 


\ ribbon. Price, per pair, 36x54 in. $3.50; 
42x60 in., $4.00; 48x64 in., $5.00 express 
prepaid. All put up in handsome packages 


and every pair warranted to please, or may 
be returned at our expense without a ques- 
tion. Write for free illustrated circular. 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 











‘*Garlands’’ 


bake the bread and roast 
the meats, and warm the 
homes, that make the man. 





: 
‘ 


The “ Garland” is pre-eminent in 
every point of material, workman- 
ship, strength, beauty, service, 
convenience, economy of fuel. But 
one quality—and that the best. 


All “Garlands” bear the 
above trade-mark. 


Se en tae 


Sold by first class dealers every where 
' Manufactured only by 

i | The Michigan Stove Company 
] Detroit Chicago 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the World, 


| The“Garland” GasRange 


' Has no equal—the most 
Improved Construction. 


































>» UNIFORM 
BEMPERATURE 


It makes no difference whether you have fur- 
nace, steam, or hot-water apparatus, or 
whether it is new or old. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


It automatically controls thedrafts. Achange 
of one degree at the thermostat is suffi- 
lent to operate the dampers. ‘This device 
iS as simple and no more expensive than a 
good clock. It embodies economy, comfort, 
ind health. Has proven its merit for 24 years. 


Sent on 30 days’ absolutely 
free trial 
If not satisfactory in every way 
return at our expense. Write to-day. 
Booklet free. 
W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 
ist Ave. and L St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
104 Pleasant Street Holyoke, Mass. 


I's AUTOMATIC 











Announcements on request. 





on Wedding Customs Free. 





DINGS Samples Engraved or 
Printed Invitations and 
Goods and Correct Styles. Booklet 

Franklin Printing (o., Louisville, Ky. 
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The Joy to be Found in Work 


By the Author of “One Woman's Struggle and Victory” 


at seven-thirty A. M. after a most exhausting 

walk,every nerve within me crying out for rest. 
My first duty was to gather up a large amount of 
unfiled correspondence, take it into a dingy, dimly 
lighted cupboard, and stand for from two to three 
hours before a high cabinet eight sections wide. 
The correspondence was to be filed under many 
complicated heads. Every few moments I had to 
reach up above my head to draw out an ofttimes 
heavy file, place it upon a table, find the correct 
compartment, and lay the letter, inveice, draught, 
bill of lading, etc., in its proper place. ‘To add to 
my misery, the files were already overcrowded. 

Now I am not exaggerating when I say that 
before two weeks had expired this work became 
literally a torture, begun under physical exhaus- 
tion, proceeded with in hatred of spirit, and ending 
in hot inward rebellion. So absolutely detestable 
became this morning outlook that I would lie awake 
at night, sometimes walking the floor, in dread of it. 


| HELD a position once where I reached the office 


At last there came a morning when, ill and hope- 
less, I deliberately filed many of the papers in the 
first files I came across, regardless utterly of their 
rightful places. That night I did not sleep. I sat 
up and faced the situation. 1 said to myself: 
** Nothing but honest work can ever endure, and | 
if I give way once to dishonest practices from 
that very moment every principle within me will 
deteriorate.’’ 

The more I looked that dreaded duty in the face 
the more I saw that alone and unaided I could not 
cope with the work of filing those papers. ‘Then I 
remembered that back of human endurance is an 
omnipotent Power, and I determined to stretch out 
my hands precisely as a little child, and catch hold 
of those Divine hands, and hold hard! I said: ‘*I 
cannot do this, but God can and will, and I will just 
be His instrument.’’ Toward morning I fell asleep 
and woke with a sense of refreshment. 

All the way to the office that morning I gave no 
thought at all to the work before me, but I noted 
all the little things I passed, how blue the sky was 
in the strip I could see of it between the tall city | 
buildings, and once as I stepped gently to one side 
to let a little girl skip by she looked up into my 
eyes and smiled happily. Instantly that look be- | 
came to me a recognition straight from the Father 
I was trusting. 

When I reached the office I was not tired, and 
without haste or worry I gathered the papers to- 
gether. As I entered the narrow filing-room the | 
thought occurred to me: ‘* Why, there would bea | 


| sort of pleasure in straightening all these crowded 


files and thinking out some way to simplify this 
work, and thus making it easier for the next tired 
worker that may have it to do.”’ 


As I filed, quietly and without haste, I was 
silently working out this thought, and when through 
with the mass of papers I went to the superintend- 
ent and said to him: ‘‘ Yesterday I got several 
papers into the wrong compartments, and I think it 
would be a good idea, if you have no objection, for 
me to spend half an hour extra each day in the 
filing-room and begin with the first file and put it 
into absolute order, going over each paper.’’ 

He looked surprised, tor no one ever stayed in 
that filing-room longer than was absolutely required. 
Then he became interested, went to the cases with 
me, noted the congestion, ordered some transfer files 
and a place to put them, and told me I could devote 
one additional hour there each day. 

Irom that moment my dreaded work became 
slowly, first an interest, and then almost a pleasure. 


As I finished the work of revision I knew my dis- | 


honest work was rectified and would not prove a 
pittall for other stumbling feet. Better than all 
else, I learned in that dingy cupboard my first les- 
sons in what to do with wearisome hours, for recur- 
rent work faithfully performed becomes sensitized 
into proper mechanical ability and leaves the brain 


free to fill with other things, sometimes far freer | 


than if the body were idling. During that first day 
more than once in the dark filing-room the strip 
of blue sky looked down upon me, my “ lesser 
brothers ’’ told me their gentle secret, and for many 
days the little girl’s smile shone straight into my 
heart. Incidentally, though my resolution held no 
prevision ‘of this, my faithful work was my first 
stepping-stone with my employer, and the influence 
of it— though six years agone — is still felt. 
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“Out of the Mouth of Babes” 


By J. Macdonald Oxley 


TEACHER in the public schools of Toronto is 
responsible for the following examination 
answers by children. 


Ina geographical examination, one child said | 


that ‘* Liverpool is noted for its liver. ie 

To the question, ‘*‘ What are natural products? ”’ 
the laconic answer came: ‘‘ Children.’’ 

‘* What should be done in the case of a man 
apparently drowned ?’’ was asked a class, and the 
following . responses came: 1. First drown the 
patient, then work his arms up and down to expel 
his chest. 2. Wash out the mouth and then draw 
it forward. 3. First draw out the tongue by press- 
ing firmly on the stomach. 

For a person who had sustained concussion of 
the brain the following novel methods of treatment 
were recommended: 1. Concussion is caused by 
the brain leaving the heart, so put it back in pond 
at once. 2. Carefully remove all the fractured por- 
tions of skull with fingers, and mend with ice. 

These two statements were also made: ‘‘ Alcohol | 
makes the red rose blossom on the nose’’; and 


by destroying the lacktails.” 

This remedy for nose-bleeding was given: 
‘* Wrap cotton-wool round a pencil and repeat 
several times.” 

Here are examples of exercises in grammar: 
Masculine, He; Feminine, She; Neuter, Corpse. 
Masculine, Afonké ; Feminine, Afonkey. 


| ** Cigarette smoking causes defiance of the stomach | 















Flerel” 4 
Butler * 
Berry Fork 


Np er<3 Spoon. 









































Plated Ware. 





New York Store, 226 Fifth Avenue 





You will be very proud of your dinner table 
if it is set with ‘'1835 R. WALLACE” Silver 
It is the only brand of plate that has 
the exquisite finish and dignity of Sterling Silver. 
} Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Floral”’ pattern 

R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


DEPT. BE, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 















Hawkes Cut Glass 


articles are uncom- 
mon. Such designs 
and shapes are not to 
be had in glass of 
other cutting. 


Cut glass and Hawkes Cut Glass 
are different. Hawkes Cut Glass is 
unique. No piece without this trade- 
mark engraved on it is genuine. 


HAWKES 








the 


Apply principles of 
thrift to your everyday life 
and watch the results — 


This bank accepts savings deposits in any 
amount from $1.00 up and allows interest 
at the rate of 4% compounded twice a 
year— Write for booklet, ‘“‘ Banking by 
mail.’’ Mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 

Capital, $1,000,000 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

THE BANK THAT PAYS 4% 








RICE & HUTCHINS 











: ing } 
~" BEST DEALERS. EVERYWHERE ' 
Sw" __Or Rice & Hutchins, 11 High St., Bost« n j 


po NOT STAMM ER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 

L. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; ex-Bishop Cyrus D. 
Foss, D. D., LL. D., M. E. Church, Phila., 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder, who cured himself. 
20th Year | 1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


FADELESS HUMAN HAIR 


Transformations 

cover Gray and 

Streaked Hair, $8 J 

18-in. Switches 
50 




























1 doz. Shell Hair % 
Pins Pree with order 


Natural Wavy Pompadour, $3 Illustrated Catalog ae 
PARISIAN HAIR CO., Sth Floor, 162 State Street, CHICA 


THIS ae HAIR SWITCH 

EASY CONDITIONS GIVEN 
Send only a lock of your hair and we will 
mail a a os. 22-in. fine human hair switch 
to match. If of extraordinary value, remit 
$1.50 in 10 days or secure 3 orders and get 
your switch free. Extra shades a little more. 
Send —— for estimate. Enclose 5c. postage. 
















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 


’ than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


j KOKOMO FENCE 

} MACHINE CoO. 
408 North 8t. 

Kokomo, Indiana 
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Surplus, $5,000,000 
| 


| Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 





A delicious relish for a winter breakfast. I make a 
specialty of supplying families and hotels with delicious 
fish foods; you can get the best direct from the pro- 
ducer. Your store room is not complete without a 
selection for winter use. Send for descriptive price 
list of all kinds of high grade salt-water fish, either 
salted, pickled, smoked or canned, You take no risk; 
goods sent on approval for cash, or credit to responsible 
parties. Express or Freight paid to any address in the 

United States. 


Frank E. Davis, 93 Rogers St., Gloucester, Mass. 









Trade-Mark. 
your 





dealer Is Guaranteed to go twice as os 
for it. oe paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray is the 
= ORIGINAL 


. Powdered Stove. Pol- 
igh. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does Not 
rn Of. Sample sent if you address Dept. B. 





SAMeUR, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 

















Can be used in hard or soft 
water. No bottle required. 
No freezing. No breaking. 
Gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color 


SAWYER 
Crystal Blue Company 
67 Broad Street, Boston 


SAW YERS 


CRYSTAL 


AG Bl 


MW YER CRY 
60% aoe an 





‘Can You Draw This ? 






we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earna good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The Book-k 
Business Man’ * Pagacine 


A handsome 240-page magazine for Book- 
keepers, Cashiers and Business Men. It 
teaches Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, Law, Advertising, Short Cuts, Corpora- 
tion —— Business Pointers, 

Amusing Arithmetic, Lightning Calcula- 
tions, Cost Systems, Selling Plans, Cre-lits 
and Collections, etc., etc. $1.00 a year. 


The Book-Keeper teneeng S. Ltd., 
E. H. Beach, Editor. 29 Fort St., Detroit, 


REDUCED RATES on household es 


goods to and! from Colorado, California, 
—_——— 











Washington and Oregon. IW rite 
= HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Washington St., Chicago. _ 


Can make good salary and secure valu- 
gle promtems selling ov r HANDSOME 
COATS. Catalog Free. 


Price, now for particulars. 





| PARIS SKIRT COMPANY, 200 St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





MAGAZINES 


And all Periodicals at wholesale prices, 
5 and 10c. Classics. Let us quote on 
your list. Catalog free. Agents wanted. 


NORMAL CLUB LIST, Mansfield, Pa. 
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The Lad: 


KATHARINE HOLLAND: 
THE BLIGHTED BEING Jf 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
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Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Unique virtue in 
its dainty lather 


brings beauty 


leaves the skin like velvet and very clear. 
A healing cleanser of great benefit to the 
complexion and peculiarly agreeable to 
the skin. Test it for yourself ! 


25 cents a Cake. 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send } 
10 cents in stamps for handsome bro- 
chure, 32 pages, 9x 12 inches, containing J 
large photographic portraits of leading f 
actresses and actors. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. y. 


LINING 








One Tuesday night, after study hour was over, 
the girls had gone to their rooms, and the down- 
stairs lights were out, Belinda sat in her room, 
correcting examination papers. She struggled 
through the pile, reached the last paper, and found 
that several sheets of it were missing. A careful 
search in the room failed to bring them to light; 
and the Youngest Teacher, with a frown of vexation 
between her pretty brows, picked up a match, 
girded her dressing-gown about her, and making no 
noise in her knitted bedside slippers, went swiftly 
down the stairs. 

The door of the large schoolroom, where she ex- 
pected to find her missing papers, was closed; and 
as Belinda stopped before it she fancied that she 
heard a murmur of voices beyond the door. She 
hesitated, smiled at herself, struck a match sharply, 
and threw open the door. 

There was a sudden movement in the room —a 
smothered exclamation. The light of the match 
fell full upon a man who held a girl in his arms. 

So much Belinda saw before she put out her hand 
to the electric button and turned on the light. 

tefore her stood the incomparable Augustus, 
shabby, handsome, defiant; and to his arm clung 
Katharine Holland, white and frightened, but with 
her head up and a challenge in her eyes. 



















HERE should be at least one 
Barler Heater in every home— 
more if needed. But one is an 
absolute necessity for damp and 








chilly days, for emergency, and for a 
help in heating all the time. 


There 
Be sure yours 





are other oil stoves. 
is a Barler. 

We have done all the work, experi eX 
menting, testing, proving to the point 
of perfection. If you buy a Barler 




















bewilderment. 
She tried to 


Belinda stared for a second in 
Then a light dawned in her brain. 
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Heater you will get comfort in heat remember that she was a teacher and to fix the ent 7 me 

that vou have never known before — | culprits with an icy glare, but Belinda is not very 200 othe 
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old herself, and in common with all the world she 
lovesa lover. The situation was shocking — but — 
the look on the girl’s face was too much for the 
Youngest Teacher’s severity. 


We claim t 
for making } 
re value it 
ecause we 0 
rhe materi 
rics. Our 


quick heat, healthful heat ; heat with- 
out smoke, heat that you can move 
anywhere with safety, heat that you 
can regulate instantly, heat without 


PATENTED m 


Wax Wear Proof 





SILK 


For Drop Skirts 





Impulsively Belinda held out her arms. { 













All silk. All 19 inches wide. In fact that we } 
trouble, heat for one cent an hour. ** Oh, you poor child,’? she said. ‘* You poor, all cxicae, Guavanteed to wear. . eae 
foolish, hurt child.’’ Her voice was athrill with ,; 





Our folder, sent free on request, 


| SHOE LINING. 

















deandines the Gillecent ats tenderness. Her face was aglow with the mother- YAMA - MAI BEAU? 
‘ “s . “re styles, ; . _ p b , ar . i - We will gi 
the superior construction, and — pepe 5 Aa the woman heart from doll days The new and improved Yama-Mai ay ililed | Smoothness rt panel of 
gives prices. ae eer woe eee os , . , wears well and has much beauty. lorings (w 
; With a little sob the girl moved forward blindly. “s 4 a , the most fam 
There is a dealer who sells Barler Ideal Belinda’s arms went round her and drew her close. | Co POP Fame. ° S | D K by how to eu 
pee heey | sn a he -oai If s td, **Hush,dear. Don’tcry. Thisisall wrong, but | ENDURA al uc ervice Our Nov 
will ship direct from Chicago, freight paid, rou’ve been very unhz y and you didn’t mean to T _ P ‘ ini 3j 
giving the privilege of returning and money sgt iy very unhappy and you dic } I he Rr half dollar lining silk Damp 40) of We have 
back if they do not work as we say. Write The a Teateenta een ttt thane of ie ever built. 50c. per yard, rset “a 
us to-day. S a - << 
boy who stood, crimson-cheeked, uncertain, under ANTHEREA S t P f We will gi 
A. C. BARLER MFG, COMPANY the glare of the electric light; and she studied his : 7 : P — era! cere) lesladies 
oye ir wa :. , Superior in wearing qualities to Beauty Corsi 
104 Lake St., Chicago face —a good-looking, determined face, with honest any sill at any price Dy our On 
manliness under its boyish recklessness. ore yi - 58c. per yard. n equal -ch: 
**It wasn’t fair,’’ she said softly. ‘* It wasn’t We prefer to have you buy of your dealer. If he does ” as we have ¢ 
fair to her. You would take care of her better than not keep these brands, don't accept a substitute, write us With “Rushur”’ lined shoes. eh CHOON, 
this if you loved her.’’ and we will see that you are supplied at once by some The Foot slips smoothly and easily into place. 





one of the many great merchants who sell only reliable 
goods. 


Duncan & Stenz, **° Roe sire* 


The Fabric repels dampness, protecting the foot. 
For Winter shoes better than Kid, Calf or Sheep. 
Stronger than leather, better than drills. 

Ask your shoeman. If he hasn't it send us his name 


The recklessness faded, leaving the manliness. 

** They’ ve treated us abominably.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know, but she is only seventeen — and 
| clandestine meetings are vulgar and dangerous.’’ 

‘* Her father can’t give any reason except that 


prises rewar 
not as yet he 
We would 
nique plan 
lease give f 


Send sample of shade desired. 
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FARNSWORTH, HOYT & CO., BOSTON, MASS, 















Brilliancy 
and Lustre 





. world. Our aa Get ennens for it.’ Delightful after shav- 
, 4 p v I re < an i i j , Ww - | 
upon you. Perhaps I ought to tell. owe a duty 4 $4 ge aes —. (the original). i"&- Sold “ erywhere, or mailed 
“ to Miss Ryder—but then I owe something to > wish to be well dressed Sample Free. on receipt of 25c. 
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utiful and 
Durable of 


ee Fabrics for 
Wash Waists and Suits 
The brilliancy and lustre are increased by launder- 


ing. Woven from mercerized yarns in the latest 
Paris patterns in white, champagne, and colors. 


PRICE, 50c PER YARD (28 in. wide) 


N. B.— If your dealer cannot supply bet we will send 
EE. 
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Make Your CHRISTMAS PRESENTS Now 


Get a 10 cent tube of “ E, W. N.”” BLUE PRINT POWDER and 


instructions for making a dozen nice things to give away for 
Christmas, from BE. W. NEW 





Ladies’ Handy Hat Fasteners 25 cts. 
pair postpaid, ask your dealer. Only practical 
fasteners on market. Manufactured solely by 
FAIR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agents wanted. 9 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 


ridiculous family feud.’’ 
** A scandal would furnish an excellent reason, 
and justify him in his attitude toward you.’’ 


Samples of 
our exclusive 
and high 








Distinction in Dress 


Good taste is not necessarily expensive 


° , grade : ; 
** But there isn’t going to be any scandal.” materials Smart dressers appreciate the 
‘* Suppose some one else had found you here and | FREE difference between a ready- 


told the story broadcast.’’ 
He winced. 
** But I can’t live without seeing her sometimes.” 
‘* Then your love is a very small, boyish thing. 
A man who loved her could wait.’’ 
He had come forward now and 
straight into her accusing face. 
** T suppose you are going to tell Miss Ryder, and 
Katharine will be sent home in disgrace ?”’ 
Belinda shook her head. ‘* What I do depends 


was looking 


Katharine, too. She needs sympathy and sane 
counsel more than harshness. I think you are hon- 
est — though that was a dishonest, underhand trick 
of yours. If you will give me your word of honor 
as a gentleman not to try to see Katharine again 
while she is here I will say nothing about this.” 


ox 


He hesitated, looked down at the rumpled head 
upon Belinda’s shoulder. 

** Shall I do it, Katharine? ”’ 

Belinda’s face flamed indignantly. 

** Are you coward enough to shift the responsibil- 
ity to her? Aren’t you man enough to do what is 
best for her, no matter what she says ?’’ 

The broad shoulders squared themselves. 

**T’ll promise.”’ 

** Does any one know about this escapade ?”’ 


He moved a step nearer. 

** Good-by, dear.” 

Katharine lifted a tear-stained face. 

** You’ll not stop caring ?’’ ‘There was a sob in 
her voice. 

** It’s only a question of waiting, sweetheart,’’ 
he said gently; ‘* and we love each other well enougi 
to wait.’’ 

He looked beseechingly at the Youngest’ Teacher, 
who, being a very human pedagogue, turned her 
back upon the tragic young things; but a moment 


James, attired in a new suit, sporting new shoes 
and necktie, and looking astonishingly well and 
prosperous for a man who reported himself as just 
back from the gates of death, was once more in his 
accustomed place. 

‘* James is a good soul, but Augustus had so 
much more resourcefulness and initiative,’’ said 
Miss Priscilla regretfully. 

** He had,’’ agreed Belinda. 

















made garment and one made- 
to-order. Every latest fancy 
of fashion is embodied in the 
designing and tailoring of 
the LOWITZ SKIRTS 
They possess that distince- 
tion of exclusiveness in 
Vw perfect fit, superi- 
. ority of workmanship 
and individuality, that 
marks them as com- 
ing direct from the 
fashion center of the 


for a moderate sum? 
Write at once for our 
handsomely illustrated 
Fall and Winter Catalog A-57. 


£, LOWITZ & 00,,202 Van Buren St., Chicago 








Bras SEAM-IAP 


Fagoting is the fashionable craze just now and 
you can get all the latest effects yourself if you’ll 
only use this tape. It’s the best for fagoting and 
berthas as the B. N. F. double fold does away 
withironing. Then you use B. N. F. as you like 
without removing wrapper so that it stays fresh 
and clean, ‘The widths are guaranteed uniform 


BIAS NARROW FABRIC CoO. 
Dept. B. 56 Franklin St., New York. 


25c each 


POSTPAID 


is the price of these fine 


Pure Linen 


























BORATED 
TALCUM 










CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘‘A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 





GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 


FURS 


Collarettes, Boas, 
Shoulder Capes, Etc. 


in original and unique designs 
as well as the latest approved 
styles in all the staple furs, 


Our Prices 


are specially attractive. Col- 
larettes from 85c up, etc. 


Catalog Free 


Our Great Art Catalog of 














37-45 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














Can’t Unclasp 


under the ordinary strain of dress 
wear because each part is a stro:.g, 
lasting spring. The 


WIRE BALL 


(TRADE MARK) 


Snap Fastener 




























The 


Your Dealer 
Has Them 


uss Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 


Are JULIETS, OXFORDS AND OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 
With ‘“‘ PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


t®@ This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel 
seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion of the Heel. 
chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. 


A suction 




















prepaid on receipt of price. Samples F a Sameae,™ a toes gestae) seonite are aceured. Made in ex- Furs, Millinery and Ladies’ lade vy fi 

ames. ; a fine cz c lawn, India linon and silk taffeta. and Children’s Wearing Ap- es of no 

Lowell Weaving Co., 200 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. **Can you shut his mouth securely ?”’ If your dealer hasn’t B. N. F. don’t accept any parel sent on request. om Red, Brow 
**T will.”’ imitation but send us his name with 20c for a TODD, SMITH & oe 

** You would better go now.” sample piece of the genuine. ODD, T Co. ~ s 








later she held out a friendly hand to the departing 
yer ‘ clasps ily 1 lasped il 
_ 2 ree Handkerchiefs me sae Se" 
: ‘ . 99 
EI tro-Sili Sil S “© Good-by. You may. Ido love her. Be good OUR NEW CATALOGUE ‘‘The Snap that Holds 
CCIro=SiICOn siiver oap to her,”” he added brokenly as he disappeared shows a great yew Quickly sewed to the dress and does not cut the thre: |. i 
through the door. of Pure Linen Hand- Price 10 cts. per dozen at your clealer’s. If he hasn't them conn 
is made by an expert specially for Belinda was good to her: and long after the girl kerchief novelties ee ee eon gent stamps for a same 7 extu 
washing and polishing Gold, Silver was asleep the Youngest Teacher lay awake, puz- | suitable for The trade supplied by Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Compa ing | 
and Glassware; it possesses the ex- zling over problems of right and wrong, of duty and Christmas Gifts. 364 Broadway, New York. Address Radiun 
: agg ds impulse, of justice and mercy. Wire Ball Tostenes Leng A Mass. 
ceptional merits of the famous Electro- K ge ; gies ae : L. H. FIELD CO. \_ Department A 74 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. ) 
aan . They are only children,’’ she said from her pin- 249-261 Main St.. Jackson. Mich 
Silicon (powder) ina form best adapted opps, Meanie galt ie ain St., Jackson, Mich. : 
“ 2 nacle of two-and-twenty years. Little Folks’ Clothes Makers 
for this purpose. With a moist cloth ‘* But children’s hurts are hard to bear while -_—= 
: : : 1 CENTS PER COPY. 415 E. 63rd Street, Chicago. If ye 
it can also be used asa paste polish. they last,” her heart answered promptly. cents SHEET MUSIC 15 COPIES FOR $1.00. WE MAKE EVERYTHING FOR THE BABY. send u 
fe 4 ** Perhaps I was all wrong. Probably I ought to per || Cur Price on everything in Music. Sample Separate garments or complete sets. and in 
At leading dealers 15 cents per cake, have been more severe — but now I’ve promised ” Copy and Catalogue for 7 cents. Catalogue free. Artistic — Hygienic — Scientific. GILBER7 
or postpaid 15 cents (stamps). —and Belinda was asleep. copy BREHM BRO6., Erie, Pa. Free booklet of photographs and prices. Write for it. a Dep 
“Siticon,” 30 Cliff St., New York. The next morning the incomparable Augustus ~a 
had disappeared from the horizon. The faithful 
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AMEDICAN BEAUTY 


CORSETS 





STYLE 123 
Low Front, Long Hip. 
Extra quality Sterling Cloth. 


Wide Lace Trimming with ff | 
Silk Bow. fi 
White and Drab. 
ae Style 556. Same shape as 
ats above. Extra quality linen 
finish batiste. | 
Sent by mail, charges paid, for $1.50 if not for sale by 


ir local dealer. State which material desired. 

200 other styles, $1 to $5. 

We claim to have the largest and best équipped factory ff 
for making popular priced corsets in America, and put 
i re value into them and can afford to sell at a less profit 
ecause we make and sell so many. i 

rhe materials used are the best imported and domestic J 

rics. Our immense success is also largely due to the 

t that we have given more painstaking attention to the 

rrectness, beauty and comfort of our styles and models 
than is given outside of Paris. 


BEAUTIFUL ART PANEL FREE 


We will give to every lady who requests it a handsome 
t panel of “‘American Beauty Roses,”’ in exquisite 
lorings (without bearing any advertisement), dune by 

the most famous flower painter, Paul De Longpre. Write 
how to obtain it, mailed free, postpaid. 


Our Novel Contest for Corset Salesladies 


We have inaugurated a contest of great interest to 
rset Salesladies and dry goods merchants. 


$1,000.00 IN REWARDS 
We will give rewards amounting to $1,000.00 to corset 
esladies selling the greatest mber of American 
Beauty Corsets from Sept. Ist to Dec 3ist, 1904. 
by our plan Salesladies in towns of 200 or more stand 
equal chance with those in cities of 500,000 and over, 
we have divided and equalized towns and cities into 
ten classes, according to population. Our plan also in- 
des large rewards to the Merchants whose Saleslacies 
ell the most American Beauty Corsets, and also com- 
prises rewards to Merchants and Salesladies who have 
t as yet handled these corsets. 
We would like the privilege of sending details of our 
ique plan to all interested. Merchants and Salesladies 


ease give firm name when writing. 


OWN GN EVA) Comat (ety 


JEXCLUSIVET MAKERS 
| 312) ELEANOR ST. KK ACATACODRTICHS 


The Acme of 
Comfort 


Elegance 
and 


Fase 






























$450 


Delivered 


Felt Romeos 


FOR WOMEN 


‘ade of fine, pure wool-felt, richly fur bound. 
es of noiseless belting leather. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Drab, Green, Blue and Wine. 











t for catalogue No. 21, showing many new styles. 


| DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 














AEG/S PEO TRADE MARK 


RADIUM stamped on selvage. 


N ewest, Brightest and Best ! 


liling style demands a soft, drapy silk suit- 

r shirring and tucking. Radium is ofa Supe- 
Texture, strong as the strongest lining silk 
a8 the softest dress silk. Made in full range 
ing and Dress Goods shades—19 and 27 inches. 


Radium Silk Warranted Not to Stretch, 
Split or Tear. 


Look for“ RADIUM" on Selz age. 


If : your dealer does not sell RADIUM SILK 
enc 1 us his name and we will send you samples 
ad ‘1 information where you can purchase it. 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 


THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 























ev er offered in HUMAN 
oz. 22-in. Switch, . . §1 00 
22 in. Wavy Switch, - 2.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price only. Money back if 
misrepresented. Our re/er- 
ences any bank in Chicago. 


MISS H. DeLEON 
1025 Opera House Building, Chicago 





y Pompastour, $1.75 
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HERSELF 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


thougint mine, be more to him than any character- 
istics which are mine? Which is the essential and 
which the accident — which the absolute and which 
the conditional? Am I myself for the way I look 
or what I think and feel ? ”’ 

** He loves you yourself,’’ said Sibylla. 

** Which is myself ?’’ repeated Priscilla wearily. 

The sisters were silent. 

**Can’t you,’’ Sibylla suddenly broke forth — 
‘can’t you see how hard this is for me, when 1 am 
not to blame?’ 

** No, it is not your fault,’’ 
** Tt is a situation.”’ 

‘And for him,’’ Sibylla urged. “Ile is a 
gentleman.”’ 

** Therefore the harder for me. He will feel that 
his duty consists in considering himself engaged to 
me when he really has loved you.’’ 

** That is impossible,’’ Sibylla exclaimed. ‘* He 
hardly even heard of me.’’ 

‘He loved your picture, and therefore you,’’ 
said Priscilla relentlessly. 

** But that is different,’’ Sibylla contended des- 
perately. ‘‘ That does not count. Oh, something 
must be done. He is waiting downstairs. You 
must do something. You owe something to him.’’ 

‘*T must see hi. ’ Priscilla said feebly. ‘* You 
are right.’’ 

Sibylla sighed in retief. 

** You will understand then.’’ 

Priscilla did not answer. 


ox 


If Milroy had left the hearth-rug he had returned 
to it before Priscilla again entered the library. He 
was standing upon it when she slipped quickly 
through the door, and having closed it stood 
before it. 

** Let me explain,”’ 
ward. 

**T think I understand,’’ she said. 
of the accident are not important. 
important is what is to be done now.’’ 

** Nothing is to be done,’’ he announced anx- 
iously. ‘* Why has anything to be done? ”’ 

** When you thought Sibylla was I.’’ 

** An accident, as you say,’’ he answered lightly. 

** When Sibylla is pretty — beautiful,’’ she cried, 
sinking into a chair with a visible effort at com- 
posure. ** And I am hideous.’’ 

** Really ——”’ he began excitedly. ‘* You know 
you are not. You must not say such things.’’ 

**We must say the truth now,’’ she answered. 
**T say that I have not Sibylla’s beauty.’’ 

** And I say that you are more charming if we 
are going in for plain speaking,’’ he replied de- 
cidedly. ‘* Not perhaps with the regular beauty of 
your sister.’’ 

** You see,’’ she said with a gentle gesture, some- 
thing of the helpless action of a wounded animal. 

‘* But charming in another way.”’ 

**VYou say that because you think you must — 
because you are a gentleman and feel in honor 
bound.”’ 

‘*T do not,’’ he maintained with the manner of 
one prepared to defend a position or a proposition 
to the last. 

**T cannot believe it.’’ she said, coming up like a 
forlorn hope. ‘‘ I could never feel sure of it. The 
doubt would always be there to torment me. I 
should think you were carrying out your part of a 
compact —something into which you had been 
drawn by false pretenses. I should feel that what 
you did was because you were sorry for me — pitied 
me.”’ 

She held her hand before her face as a short sob 
broke softly. 

** And what we have been to each other in the 
letters — does not that count for anything?’’ he 
asked. 

** How do you know what that was? All the 
time there must have been the face of the plioto- 
graph.’’ 

** And if there was ?’’ he said doggedly. 

‘**VYou are not sure yourself,’’ she exclaimed. 
** What you say is as much to convince yourself as 
to convince me.”’ 

She stood up suddenly. 

** Tom— Mr. Milroy, can you say on your word 
that when you have thought of me the photograph 
has not been before you—the picture in your 
mind ?’ 

** No,’ he answered readily. ‘I will tell the 
truth as nearly asI can. I saw thepicture. I was 
attracted by its prettiness.’’ 

Priscilla’s hand shook as she raised it to her 
face. 

** But,’ he continued, ‘* I told you that I wanted 
to explain. Priscilla,’? he went on quickly, “all 
happened so suddenly that I did not have a chance 
to think. In the shock of all you said— of winat 
you seemed to feel—I almost doubted myself. 
There did not appear to be any way out.’’ 


ox 


‘“*Is there?’’ she asked, looking up at him 
timidly and quickly looking down. ‘I have been 
searching, and I cannot find it.’’ 

** IT think so,’’ he answered confidently. 

‘* You cannot show me that you love me,’’ she 
declared. ‘* Or which I am.’’ 

“T think I can,’? he announced decidedly. 
** Priscilla — tell me — how did I ask you to marry 
me?’’ 

‘* You wrote to me, of course.’’ 

‘* When was the letter written?” 

‘© You wrote to me,’’ she answered, ‘‘on the second 
of June, and I received it on the twenty-s’ xth.”’ 

** And the picture was only sent to Ralph on the 
fifteenth of May.”’ 

Priscilla stared at him inquiringly. 

** Don’t you see?’’ he exclaimed. ‘** A letter is 
twenty-two days in getting to the Philippines. 
Ralph could not have had the picture until after the 
second of June. I asked you to marry me before I 
saw it In the suddeuness—in the amazement I 
did not remember. Only by accident as I was talk- 
ing to Sibylla I happened to think of it. Now are 
you satisfied ? ”’ 

‘* Are you ?’’ she asked, looking up at him again, 
and this time not lowering her eyes. 

** Perfectly,’’ he laughed. 

He was not holding her hands but was holding 
her close in his arms, in which she rested silent and 
trembling. 

‘* There can’t be any doubt,’’ he cried. 

** And which zs myself ?” she murmured. 

**T don’t know.” he said. ‘* I’ve got something 
that does very well even if it is not yourself. Iam 
content not to ask questions.”’ 

** So am I,”’ she said faintly. 


Priscilla admitted. 


he said, coming slowly for- 


** The details 
All that is 








Fit the entire form per- 
fectly, yet softly and 
without pressure. No 
buttons down the front. 
The acme of comfort in 
underwear; most con- 
venient to put on, being 
entered at the top and 
drawn on like trou- 
sers. No other under- 
wear will permit the 
wearing of 
as small 
a corset, 
or allow 
such _ per- 
fect fit for 
dresses. 








The “ONEITA”’ 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suwits 





Send for Illustrated Booklet, Oneita Mills, Department X, 1 Greene St., New York. 


Made in 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights, and for 


Men 


and 


Young People 


as well as for 


Ladies 


SOLD AT 
POPULAR PRICES 
by best dealers 


EVERYWHERE 



































This trade-mark is on 
every piece of the 
genuine. 





on sight. 





ESET 


REGISTERED 
(Pronounced ‘* Sqwa-sette ’’) 


A new and beautiful WASH FABRIC. 


Looks Like Silk 
Wears Like Wool 


In appearance it is hard to distinguish from the highest 
grade of Pongee Silk, but is far superior in durability and 
economy in many ways that a woman will understand 

ji inches wide, all shades. 


Improves in Lustre by Washing 
’ ; for shirt-waists, for skirts, for suits, for pa- 
Rivals Silk jamas, for matinees, for gowns, for every- 


thing for which you would use a high-grade pongee. 


IE 





Costs Like Cotton 













For Sale everywhere ; but be 
sure to get the Genuine 





















Cotton Common Sense tells us :-— 

ist. That it is a clean, natural, veg 
etable fibre. Did you ever see a 
clean sheep? 

2nd, That it is non-irritating—Hence 
surgeons use it. 

grad. lt is the best known absorbent 
and evaporating material known — 
The simple lessons of the laundry 
tell you that. 

So much for cotton, In 


Mentor Underwear t‘.i., 


we have one of its highest uses. 


A whole book full of simple. reasonable facts 
for reasonable people are collated unuaer the 
title * Zhe Making of Mentor.’ We send it 
free upon request. You'll read every word 
with interest. 

One word more—the guality aud fd of 
MENTOR MADE ate guaranteed. 

You will find the price a further recommen- 
dation. Twentieth Century Science is woven 
into every thread, 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











At same price as old style petticoat. 
Something entirely new, hygienic, 
stylish and sensible for fall and win- 
ter wear; for alloccasions. Nothing 
else like it jody knitted of fine 


The 
picture 


shows 

our worsted yarn, light and warm. 
$2.50 Gleve fitting, very elastic. Fash- 
(express ionably shaped, deep, flare flounce 
prepaid) made of silk, mohair or mercerized 
: Knit- sateen. It ‘improv es fit of gowns 
A by dispensing with extra folds 
— around waist and hips. 
with fine Saves wearing flannel under- 
mercer- skirtortights. Hangsgevenly, 
ized mover sags. All black 

sateen Leading dealers sell “ Knit- 
flounce top” Petticoats. If yours 


does not order «lirect 
fron us, giving length 
ofskirt desired. Prices 
from $1. 00t —_ 00 
each accordimg to qual- 
ity. Our petticoat book let, 
free, if you mention your 
lealer’s name, showing new- 
est designs. Write for it. 


KLEIN, 176 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 









































CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


FRONT PAD BELT 
Giving the Popular 
Straight Front Effect 


CORRECT, HYGIENIC 
COMFORTABLE 


OF YOUR DEALER 


Or Sample Mailed, 
(Cott., 25c. Mer.,50c. Silk, 75c.) 
On Receipt of Price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
Licensed under Pat. Dec. 5, '99 














FOR 
WAISTS DRESSES 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 


EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 
neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We are 
the originators of this fastener: look out for imitations and 
buy the genuine, “ Hear it Snap " (trade-mark on every card 
of fasteners), which are strong and perfect. Be sure you 
follow directions how to sew them on, printed on every card. 





If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 
2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 


J United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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You can always be sure of a good meal when bread from 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR forms the foundation. Its goodness 
is assured long before it comes‘to you. Itis constantly 
tested at the mills to secure high uniform quality. 
It's the best flour and always the best. 


WASHBURN - CROSBY CO. 
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HIS winter the elderly woman will 
find that the new wraps suit her 
admirably. They are almost an 
exact revival of the old-fashioned 
dolmans which were worn some 
twenty years ago. Dolman is 
the word which best describes 
the new wrap, which is a gar- 

ment between the long coat and the loose 
wrap. These new cloaks, as they are called, 
are made in two lengths: forty-two inches 
and fifty inches. They give the effect of 
being fitted at the waist-line, but are loose- 
fitting in straight-hanging lines at the sides. 
The fronts are sometimes fitted, and again 
are loose. These coats are mostly cut in a 
circular form, that shape being found most 
practical for a large garment. Where a 
quantity of material is necessary, as it is ina 
winter garment, it is very much less cumber- 
some and clumsy to have a garment made in 
a circular cut than to have the fullness given 
by plaitings or shirrings. 

To continue in more detail the descrip- 
tion of these new wraps, which are so espe- 
cially suited to the elderly woman: They 
are made with very deep capes, not capes 
which extend all over the shoulders as in 
storm coats, but capes which are put in to 
fall over the sleeves, leaving the back and 
front of the garment plain; the back breadths 
are belted or plaited into the waist-line, the 
fronts often fitted in by means of darts, and 
the waist-line outlined with a belt, which 
allows the lower or skirt portion of the coat 
to hang in full, graceful folds. 

This style of wrap may be made witha 
severely plain tailored finish, or it may be 
braided, and the collar, front and full cape 
portions trimmed with a narrow edging of 
fur. If the capes are found unbecoming a 
wide bell sleeve may be substituted. 

These dolman wraps may be made out of 
cloth, silk or velvet. 


NOTHER style of coat, equally suitable 
for the elderly woman, is the thirty-two- 
inch length coat made of Venetian, kersey or 
broadcloth. This coat is semi-fitting in the 
back and front and depends for its only orna- 
mentation upon stitching and the arrange- 
ment of the strapped or inverted plaits, the 
lines of the seams giving the shape to the 
coat. The front breadth of this coat is cut 
wider than it was in last year’s coats, bring- 
ing the front seams to the centre of the 
shoulder; then another section of the coat, 
which is really a form of side body, gives 
another seam with from three to four inches 
space between the front and side seams, 
these seams hanging in perfectly straight 
lines, parallel with each other, and straight 
from the shoulder. 

The sleeves are cut with some fullness at 
the top, as it is inconvenient and ungraceful 
to shirr such heavy material as winter coats 
and wraps must necessarily be madeof. The 
sleeves are put in with small gussets which 
are flatly stitched and the material cut out 
from beneath them; this gives a much neater 
tailor finish and a better set to the sleeves, 
as it holds them out at the top and gives 
a becoming square shoulder effect. The 
sleeves at the wrists should be of a comfort- 
able width and finished with rolling cuffs. 

The backs of these coats are made with 
two and sometimes three seams; this, of 
course, depends entirely upon the figure and 
the style preferred. As a rule, two seams 
are considered sufficient, one from the centre 
of each shoulder; this, being a separate sec- 
tion, should look like a plastron down the 
centre of the coat. 

Coats cut on these models may be shaped 
more than the more squarely cut box-coats, as 
it is possible to curve them in slightly at the 
waist-line with more grace than can be done 
in the ordinary box-coat model. 


APES are to be worn again, but not the 
heavy golf capes or the old-fashioned 
circulars that were worn years ago. The new 
Capes are very jaunty little affairs, intended 
to wear upon dressy occasions with afternoon 
visiting gowns. Verfy often they are 
de of the same material as the gown; if 
uot of the same material they are made of 
taffeta. or of chiffon velvet trimmed with a 
little stiff knife-plaiting of taffeta. These 
capes are not long, reaching usually to the 
Waist-line, and sometimes are even shorter. 
On cold midwinter days a long, loose wrap 
may be worn over them. 


ina 


Mrs. Ralston’s Chat About the 





DRAWN BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


OLOR is an important factor 

in the fashions this season, 

as a great many more color com- 

binations are being used than for 

some time past. It has been 

rather the fashion to have every- 

thing very subdued in one general 

scheme of color, and very often 

one color has been used in an 

extreme variety—many tones 

being brought in in the making of 

one gown; but this year sees quite 
a change, and in our new gowns and our hats 
there is much more vividness of color. I do 
not mean by this that a single color predomi- 
nates, but that there is a marked tendency to 
combine one or two of the softer pastel shades 
as a combination trimming in clothes. Asa 
word of advice it would be well to say that 
unless a woman is very sure of her sense of 
color in clothes it will be better for her to 
avoid color than to follow the fashion blindly 

and make a disastrous mistake. 


HE models for wraps and coats I have just 

described may be used for separate gar- 
ments or for coat and skirt suits. For the 
thirty-two-inch length coat the five-gored 
skirt is probably the best when made in a 
round length, a length escaping the ground 
by a quarter of an inch or so. To wear with 
the long dolman wraps a dressy skirt of a 
slightly longer length is more attractive. 

The extremely full beshirred and _ be- 
ruffled skirt is hardly appropriate for the 
elderly woman; she looks better with a skirt 
made in straighter lines. The skirt made 
with small clusters of plaits over the hips is 
nice, leaving the front panel plain. The 
plain circular skirts are also most graceful 
and becoming. They are so pretty in their 
cut that they do not require much elabora- 
tion in their trimming; indeed, it will be 
found that the straight set-in, or let-in, band 
trimmings are always effective on skirts of 
this style. The let-in bands may be made 
of linen or silk or passementerie. 


LL-WOOL crépons and the silk and wool 
voiles are admirable materials for the 
elderly woman’s indoor winter gowns. The 
separate bodice is such a useful institution 
that it is most appropriate for the elderly 
woman’s purposes. She will find that the 
soft mousseline taffetas, the silk chiffons 
and the exquisite thin and subtle satins are 
three of the materials best adapted for the 
separate blouse that is becoming to her 
figure. Blouses of these materials are made 
in a more dressy style than the ordinary shirt- 
waist, and, of course, over boned and fitted 
linings, and are worn outside of the skirt. 
The deep yokes and berthas which are so 
favored upon the blouse of to-day are not 
becoming to most elderly women, who need 
greater length of line and a more central 
fullness in the trimmings of their blouses 
than younger women do. The various ar- 
rangements and varieties of side tucks, 
clusters of small plaits, separated by inser- 
tions of embroidery or lace, are the prettiest 
trimmings for house blouses. The new 
V-shaped vest is also becoming to elderly 
women.. This new V-shaped front is not the 
flat plastron affair formerly worn, but more 
of an inserted piece which gives the effect of 
a surplice front to a blouse. It is wide at 
the neck-line, extends down an inch or so on 
the shoulders, and is carried down to a 
slender point at the waist-line. The front of 
the blouse should cross surplice style at the 
waist-line and may be finished with a bias 
fold of the material. Where it fastens at the 
left side cut steel or rhinestone buckles and 
loops of velvet or silk make a pretty finish. 


io are a few special hints for the stout 

woman: To prevent a skirt from stand- 
ing out at the lower edge of the front breadth, 
as it so frequently does in the case of a 
woman with a prominent abdomen, take a 
V-shaped dart about four inches in length on 
the side of the front gore crosswise, twelve 
inches from the top in the lining, and baste 
the outside material over it. If the skirt is 
unlined raise the back gores up under the 
belt about two inches, or more, if necessary, 
and it will draw the fullness backward. 
Always fit the top of a large woman’s skirt 
before turning it up around the lower edge; 
never fit a skirt too tightly at the waistband, 
and always leave from one to two inches of 
the material at the top of the skirt to crowd 
into the binding at the waist-line. Before 
finishing shrink this fullness. To do this 
lay the skirt on an ironing-table and place a 
dampened cloth over the material, doing a 
few inches at atime. Pass a hot iron over 
this repeatedly, then remove the cloth and 
press the material in a curve until dry; repeat 
this process until all the fullness is shrunken. 
Should the material look glazed from press- 
ing, sponge lightly and press again. This 
repressing while damp wil! form steam which 
should remove such spots. 


New Clothes 


N CUTTING a bodice for a stout woman 
it will be found more becoming to have 
one or more extra side bodies; this gives 
greater length of line, and less plain breadth 
space between the seams, which is always so 
trying in the case of a stout figure. 


The new style of sleeve for the winter, 
with its long, tight-fitting cuff to the elbow, is | 


much more becoming to a stout figure than the 
sleeve of last year. A stout woman should 
always modify the styles. 
with the present style of sleeve, making it 
into a more becoming one by having it quite 
flat at the top with a slight fullness at the 


elbow to drop in the back over the tight-fitting | 


undersleeve; the inside part of the sleeve 
should follow the outline of the arm. 


NY break formed by trimming in the out- 

line of the skirt or waist of the stout woman 
is a fatal mistake. Really the best mode of 
trimming a stout woman’s clothes is either 
by the use of flat bands or very narrow plait- 
ings of the material. Shirrings and cordings 
should never be thought of, and neither 
should the heavy-patterned and large-figured 
laces and passementeries be used, except 
possibly for small pointed necks, or yokes, 
which as a general rule are not becoming 
to stout women. The bands and tucks are 
better. The bands may be cut to form 
various fancy shapes and finished with the 
tiniest pipings of another material, but the 
more simple and less conspicuous the trim- 
mings upon her clothes are the better appear- 
ance she will make. 


In skirts the circular and the five and seven | 
gored models are the best foundation models | 
The very | 


for the stout woman to follow. 
much plaited skirt should be avoided by her. 


In its place it would be bétter to substitute | 
with various shallow box-plaits 

stitched to below the hip-line, with the ma- | 
with | 


the skirt 


terial allowed to flare 
considerable fullness. 


out sharply 


WISE plan for the woman with a full 
figure to follow is to have all her under- 
clothes made on yokes fitted well down over 
the hips and kept in place—that is, kept 


from riding up around the waist-line—by | 
means of large corset-hooks, the hooks being | 


fastened one in the centre front of the corset 
and two others in the back, and placed 
half an inch below the waist-line. These 
hooks will be found of the greatest help and 
comfort in keeping the underclothes in their 
place. 
be simply narrow 
straight cut band pieces. 

will allow the skirts to 
smoother around the figure. 


fall lower and 


There is nothing more unbecoming to the | 
stout woman than the habit-back skirt, or the | 


skirt with an inverted plait stitched at each 
side with hooks holding them together. I 
see so many stout women with this kind of a 
skirt, and always the plaits are stretched 
and the hooks show, giving the skirt a most 
unbecoming appearance, to say the least. 
Moderately full 


with the wider plaits in the back are the most 
becoming to women with stout figures. 


NE word of advice to the stout sister in 
regard to choosing a hat. Be careful 
above all things to avoid purchasing one 
prominent in the back. The hat should fit 
snugly against the back portion of the head; 
most stout women look well in a large hat, 
and especially a hat well forward over the 
face, such as a well-pronounced toque. 
It always pays one to take time in purchas- 
ing a hat, because when you view yourself 
in a small mirror you do not get the whole 


effect ; it is better to stand in front of a long 


glass and then make your choice. 

The pretty little snugly-fitting bonnets 
with the turned-back coronet fronts, or Marie 
Stuart style, are to be worn this winter much 
more generally than for some years past. 
To most elderly women they are very becom- 


ing made with wide soft ribbon or narrow | 


ribbon strings tied a little to one side of the 
chin. Of course, if a hat is more becoming 
the pretty toque and turban shaped hats are 
also good style. 


Mrs. Ralston’s Chat for the next few months will have a 
holiday air about it as befits the season, but she will 
continue to be, as she has always been, as practical and 
helpful to the womén who must study ways and means as 
to the women whose incomes are large. 





She can do so | 








$35.00 


The waistbands of her skirts should 
bias bindings and not 
These bias bands | 


skirts are more becoming | 
than the scant skirts, and those fastening | 


The Easy, Quick and Eco- 





nomical Way of Having a 





Fashionable Dress Made. 














(our SUITS 7 


[ OUR MADE 


U 
UJ To Order 
Only 


Prices from 


$f 0.00 to 





Nothing 
Ready 
Made 
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saving prices. 


only by us. 


advantage which 
ladies who desire 
exclusiveness will 
appreciate. 

You won’t meet your 
neighbor with a gar- 
ment like yours — if we 
make yours. 


Remember, the 
samples and cata- 
logue are sent free 
to any part of the 
United States. 

Pricesreasonable 
andplainlyprinted. 


Tailor-made Suits - 


Rain Coats - - - 


Mail Orders 
Only 16 








UR successful andexclusive system 

of making garments to order from 

measurements sent us by mail is the re- 
sult of our sixteen years’ experience. 

We relieve you of all the annoying 


We enable economical buyers to 
obtain fashionable garments at money- 


All of our materials are new and in- 
clude the latest importations — “‘ Nor- 
mandie ”’ and “ Victoria” suitings shown 
With the aid of our style 
book, our customers have the privilege 
of designing their own costumes —an 


New “Lohengrin” Suits - - 
Skirts of exclusive designs - - 
Fall and Winter Jackets - - 
Long Coats, ‘‘ Tourist Models,” $12 to $25 


We prepay express charges on 
any part of the United States. 


Write to-day for a selected line of samples and our 
new Fall and Winter Catalogue No, 31—sent free 
by return mail to any part of the U. S. 
state whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt or 
cloak, and about the colors you desire, and we will 
send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


1319 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City 


Established 
Years 


details. No more 
shopping for mate- 
rials, fussing with 
dressmakers, nor 
trying on untiltired 
out—just stay at 
home in comfort, 
look over our cata- 
logue illustrating 
120 styles, and ex- 
amine the large 
assortment of sam- 
ples of materials 
which we send you; 
choose at leisure 
your style and fab- 
ric,and then befree 
until the express- 
man delivers the 
finished garment 
to you prepaid. 








(7 
We Guarantee 
to Fit You or 
Refund Your 
Money 








You do not 
Risk a Cent 


SAMPLES and 
CATALOGUE f 
FREE 

\ J 


$10 to $35 
$15 to $35 
$ 4 to $15 
$10 te $25 














$12 to $25 


your garment to 


Kindly 


No Agents 
or Branches 
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#@ O THE girl who values her appear- 
ance, aud who finds it necessary to 
practice economy, some knowledge 
of dressmaking is a great aid. 
— Even if one should not have to do 
the actual work of cutting and fitting it is of 
inestimable value to be able to direct the mak- 
ing of one’s own gowns; to see at a glance 
when a point is wrong, and how to go about 
remedying it; to judge whether or not a skirt 
hangs right; and to achieve a smart effect. 
The girl who is able to do this can always be 
well gowned at small expense. 





LL that is most feminine and dainty finds 
its way into the evening or party gown; 
and the models I have prepared this month 
have the advantage of readily lending them- 
selves to either elaboration or simplification, 
as the individual wearer’s taste directs. 
Any amount of work may be put upon the 
models, and a reasonable amount of trimming, 
without affecting in the least 
the simplicity of the design. 

In their simpler expressions, 
and reproduced in serviceable 
materials, these models will 
answer for house gowns; but 
in their character of evening 
gowns the very supple mate- 
rials and delicate colors are to 
be advised. 

The lines of the bodice have 
slowly been undergoing a 
change, and the close-fitting, 
pointed waist is in favor. The 
regular pointed waist, suggest- 
ing the Louis XV style, has the 
material draped over a boned 
and carefully fitted lining. 
This effect will be rather diffi- 
cult for the amateur to manage; 
and, for this reason, I have 
avoided it in my designs. I 
have, however, given the new 
touch to the bodices, showing 
the waist without the decided 
pouch, and showing the higher 
bust-line with the folds or full- 
ness of the waist drawn closely 
to the figure. The draped 
girdles are all made in such 
a way that they come more 
or less below the imme- 
diate waist-line. This 
arrangement helps to give 
the new effect in a simple, 
easy way. 


HE first model is a 

graceful and very 
simple effect with a double 
skirt. The pelerine, or drop yoke, carries 
out the effect of the skirt, as do also the 
sleeves. Any of the supple materials may be 
employed in the development, such as crépe 
de chine, the softer silks, or the inexpensive 
wool fabrics like cashmere, voile, albatross, 
wool batiste or challie. An excellent quality 
of all-wool batiste, twenty-seven inches wide, 
may often be had at twenty-eight cents a 
yard. 

My idea is to have the gown a light blue or 
a pale yellow (sauterne or champagne color) 
wool batiste or challie. The skirt of the 
model consists of a deep, full circular sort of 
flounce gathered on a five-gore foundation, 
and a short tunic or over- 
skirt, gathered at the top and 
attached to the foundation 
skirt at the waistband. The 
foundation skirt is of lin- 
ing cambric, and, if it be 
nicely finished at the bottom 
with a flounce, it will answer 
as the drop skirt. The 
quaint pelerine, or drop 
yoke, is of circular shaping, 
and the sleeves are formed 
of two flounces gathered on 
a short, tight-fitted lining. 
I suggest that the material 
shal not extend much under 
the pelerine, as it will not 
show, and is therefore un- 
necessary. Simply have a 
boned and fitted lining of 
cambric, employing the 
batiste or voile from the 
yoke-line down. 

The trimming finishing the 
neck and edge of the pelerine 
and the sleeves and skirts is 
a lace—inexpensive but 
effective —dyed to match the 
color of the dress material. 
When it is desirable to avoid 
the expense of the dyeing an 
écru or coffee-color lace could 
be substituted. 

Wherever lace is used on 
the model it will be more 
effective to cut away the 
goods beneath. Have a 
deep, pointed girdle of 
taffeta, soft satin or one of 
































A Double Skirt 





Trimmed with Quaint Quillings 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Designs and Drawings by the Author 


the supple velvets. A pat- 
tern of a double skirt can 
readily be found; and the 
waist is so simple that it can 
be managed without a special 
pattern. 


HE second model is a 

simple one with an ar- 
rangement of wide tucks on 
the waist, sleeves and skirt. 
It may be carried out in soft 
cashmere, voile, grenadine, 
thin crépe material or the 
inexpensive challie. Select 
a fabric which goes into nice 
folds, as the gown is practi- | 
cally self-trimmed, depend- I 
ing on the shirrings and 
tucks for its elaboration. | 

The skirt may be cut from 
any very full five or seven 
gore skirt pat- 
tern. Thefull- 
ness at the top 
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Makes Her Own Clothes 


girdle should match the ro- 
settes on the skirt. 

In cutting this skirt any full 
skirt pattern of three or five 
piece shaping could be used, 
or even a full, circular skirt 
pattern. 


been smart for some time 
past, and, as they are particu- 
larly becoming to some figures, 
I have used a flounced model 
in my last design. The foun- 
dation skirt which supports 


gores. These gores may be 
cut wide, to give a full skirt 
effect, or they may be cut to fit 
more snugly. 


fullness about the hips 


shirrings or gathers. 
There are five medium- 





is disposed of 
by close rows 








of shirrings, to 
match the 
graceful shir- 
rings about the 
shoulders. 
For ease in 
making I 
should advise 
that the tucks 
be false, by 
which I mean 
that the skirt shall be a plain, 
full skirt, and that bias folds 
of the material be applied to 
simulate tucks. 

The bodice of this gown has 
a small, round, unlined yoke of 
lace. Below the yoke the ma- 
terial is closely shirred about 
the shoulders ; while the sleeves 
and the lower part of the waist 
are tucked to accord with the 
skirt. These tucks, also, may 
besimulated. Thesleeves may 
end at the elbows, in two frills 
of the material; or there may 
be added undersleeves of lace, 
unlined. The 
bodice closes at 
the back, and 
’ there is a high, 
boned girdle, 

A gown such as 
this will not re- 
quire simplifica- 
tion; but, if elaboration be 
desired, it may be had with 
very little trouble or expense. 
A row of fagot-stitching could 
be added above each tuck in 
both bodice and skirt, or 
a row of lace insertion. 


to next design is a girlish 
affair trimmed with quaint 
quillings. It may be carried 
out in any of the thin wool 
materials or in silk. 

If a wool batiste be selected 
it would be effective to have the 
quillings and 
rosettes of 
taffeta; or the 
quillings 
could be of the 
self material, 
and the ro- 
settes alone of 
the silk. In 
the centre of 
each line of 
quilling there 
may be sewed 
a row of baby 
velvet ribbon, 
though this is 
by no means 
necessary. In making these 
trimmings be sure to cut the 
material on the bias, and turn 
a very tiny hem on each edge, 
stitching this by machine. 

The waist is simple and a 
little full, and is made over 
a fitted lining. There is a 
plain yoke ornamented with 
three rows of ‘the quillings; 
and worn with this waist 
there is a dainty littie tucker 
of lace, such as our grand- 
mothers wore. This is quite 
a separate affair from the 
waist, and any amount of 
dainty hand work could be 
spent upon it. The sleeves 
are full, with a trimming of 
quillings and a finish of one 
or two ruffles of silk or of 
the self material. The 
























Arrangement of Wide Tucks 


Flounced Skirts are Smart 





width may be arranged 


vidualtaste. In making 
these flounces donot have 
them too full, but keep 
them rather skimptogive 
a quaint effect. 

The bodice has an un- 
lined, collarless yoke of 
lace, and, though full, has 


LOUNCED skirts have | 


the flounces may be cut in five | 


When the | 
gores are cut wide the | 


may be disposed of by | 


| 


width flounces on the | 
skirt, though the number | 
of flounces and their | 


according to the indi- | 


its fullness kept in place by means of shirrings | 


arranged in clusters, thus giving a close-fitted 
effect. A boned and fitted lining is necessary 
here. The sleeves are formed of three little 
puffs, made on a close lining and ending ina 
ruffle at the elbow. 

The design is suitable for development in 
any of the soft wool or silk materials, or it 
may be carried out in the summer fabrics. 
Indeed, it would be especially pretty repro- 
duced in organdy or a fine dotted Swiss 
muslin or point d’esprit. 

In the illustration I have shown each 
flounce finished with two rows of narrow 
ribbon or ribbon velvet, and the top ruffle is 
headed by the same ribbon, which also forms 

a finish for the sleeves. This rib- 
bon trimming may be omitted 


effect of the design. 

Here are a few pretty ideas for 
reproducing the model: a pale yel- 
low challie or voile, the girdle 
carried out in orange-colored taffeta ; 
a light blue veiling, cashmere, or a 
silk mull, worn with a girdle formed 
of three graded shades of blue taffeta 
—the darkest tone arranged at the 
waist-line; or an all-white or all- 

black net, worn with a 
black or white girdle. 


N CASES where a model 

is developed in a sum- 
mer fabric which will re- 
quire frequent cleansing 
or laundering, it will be 
found both convenient and 
economical to have the lin- 
ing made separate from the 
gown—in other 
words, a slip lining. 
In such case the 
waist slip may be 
carefully fitted and 
slightly boned, and 
the skirt slip will be 


skirt. This slip 
may be of taffeta, 
China silk or lawn, 
in white or a color, 
and it may be used 
with more than the 
oue gown. 


without in the least changing the | 


a well-made drop | 


Another | 


good plan, which | 


will make one white gown answer the purpose 
of two or three, is to have slip linings of differ- 
ent colors, with a pretty girdle to match the 
color of each slip. 

In none of my designs have I made the 
skirt very long. I prefer a length that lies 


just prettily on the floor all around; and for | 


the younger girls I prefer, even for party 
dresses, the length which swings free of the 
ground, just escaping it. 

The girdles may have their finish either at 
the front or back, though the back arrange- 
ment is much the smarter. A pretty finish 
is formed by three flat rosettes or three little 
stiff bows, arranged horizontally, with or 
without a fancy button or buckle in the 
centre of each. Other girdles have their 
ends simply gathered in a small frill; and 
still others are laced with ribbon. 


Mrs. Holden is always glad to hear from girls asking | 


her advice about how to make their own clothes. Next 
month she will tell how to make holiday dresses. 








The Warren’s Featherbone Girl 





Copyright 1904 
The Warren Featherbone Co. 


Warren’s 
Featherbone 


Indispensable 
In Correct Costume Effects 


THE fashionable stock collar,—the new 

broad shoulder,—the new snug-fitting. 
draped bodice,—the high girdle indis- 
pensable with the blouse,— and the flar- 
ing skirts,—all are produced most easily, 
satisfactorily and economically by the 
use of the various forms of 


Warren’s Featherbone 





Warren’s Featherbone Stock Foundations re 
the basis of all smart neck dressings. Of fine 
mousseline de soie, with uprights of Warret’s 
Featherbone—ligzht, perfect-fitting, exsily 
covered —and durable. 

Round and pointed shapes, heights 144 to 24% 
inches. Sizes 12 to 16 

The Phyllis, shown in cut, pric + 10¢ 

No. 9, soft stock, price . KS + 10¢ 

No. 4, round, and No. 5, pointed. satin 
bound, finest foundation made. price 20c 





The “Phyllis” Girdle Foundation of un- 
bound crinoline with supports of Warren’s 
leatherboue, a tape at waist to prevent stretch- 
ing. May be molded perfectly to any form, 
and cut any shape to please wearer. 


Retails at 20c 





No. 4 Bound Crinoline Girdle Foundation —: 
popular shape, point above and below waist line 
in back; tape at waist line prevents stretching. 


Retails at lic 





oS 


Warren's Featherbone Crinolette gives just the 
right flare fashion demands in skirts. 2-inch 
bias crinoline strip into which is stitched a flexi- 
ble featherbone cord. Is sewn into the bottom 
of the drop skirt. Made with one and two cords. 


Price 4c and 5e the yard 


Every genuine Warren Featherbone Foundation bears 
our tag, with trademark and big red number or initial 
It’s your safeguard against inferior substitutes. 

If your dealer does not furnish you with our goods, 

— 


advise us and we will ship you direct on receipt of price. 














Three Oaks, Michigan 


BRANCHES IN 


NEW YORK, 898 Broadway. BOSTON, 7 Temple Place 
CHICAGO, 704 Marshall Field Annex Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 6-8 Sutter St. 
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AN AFTERNOON DRESS OF 
MOHAIR 


HIS dress of brown pin-striped 

mohair has a deep graduated 
side-plaited flounce. The upper 
portion is fitted over the hips 
with tucks, and deep scallops 
outline the edge. The bolero 
jacket and upper sleeve portion 
are scalloped to match the skirt. 





A TRAVELING SUIT 


HE beauty and use- 

fulness of this model 
lies in the extreme sim- 
plicity of the skirt and 
the smart hip-length 
jacket. The double- 
breasted waistcoat front, 
and notched collar give 
a Stylish look to the 
jacket. 
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Useful Gowns for Day 
and Evening 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 











OF POLKA-DOTTED CHALLIE 


Wit8 a full skirt shirred to a cir- 

cular yoke formed of tiny knife- 
plaits. The full baby waist has a 
removable yoke of lace that may be 
replaced with a simple yoke of the 
same material as the dress. 


THIS HOUSE DRESS 
Wovrp be pretty if 

developed in blue 
pongee orcrépe dechine. 
The yoke of the skirt 
and also the band trim- 
mings on skirt and blouse 
are formed of fine knife- 
plaited batiste, outlined 
with a cording of the 
dress material. 

















A TAILOR-MADE SUIT 


F GRAY mixed tweed, with a 
plain circular skirt having 
two box-plaits stitched to form a 
front panel effect. The jaunty 
little jacket may be turned back 
and worn open over a fancy 
waistcoat made to match the inset 
velvet collar and cuffs. 


















For next month Mrs. Ralston has designed some very pretty blouses for wear during the Christmas and New Year holidays, and 


Mr. Peirce will show them on this page in some of his characteristic drawings. 





SAMSON 
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Lining 
Silk 


is the best wearing 
pure silk lining made 
in this country or in 
Europe. 


Every thread in Samson is all 
silk, and Samson is not filled up 
like ordinary taffetas. The price is 
only 58c. a yard, but Samson will 
give you much better satisfaction 
than a taffeta which costs you 
one dollar. 

SAMSON is made in black and 


white, and in all colors, and every 


yard is stamped ‘“‘SAMSON wear 
y 


| guaranteed.” 


If you are unable to purchase Samson Silk 
from your retailer, write to us, the manu- 
facturers, for samples and __ information. 
Burton Brothers & Company, 384-386 
Broadway, New York. 





UNDERSKIRTS 


FOR 


COMFORT AND WEAR 


Made from a new fabric 
that is very light, yet soft 
as fine flannel. Woven in 
fancy stripes and plaids that 
are bright, but not gaudy. 


With embroidered edge 


35 Cents 


With flounce and edge 


50 Cents 


Also finished ready-to-wear 
in fashionable plain colors, 


extra fine 

75 Cents 
Embroidered, very 
chic and fancy . . $14.00 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 

If you do not easily find ‘“‘WEARWELL” 
skirts, write us enclosing price and 10c. 
extra for postage, with name of dealer 
where you inquired, and we will send you 
the skirt by postpaid mail. 


WEARWELL SEIRT COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 3577, Boston, Mass. 











It is cheaper to pay a small price for 
a binding than to have your skirt 
ruined by the wearing or fraying 
of the edge. 


S: H: & IVI- 
Double Edge Braid 
Affords Perfect Protection 


Will outwear 4 ordinary braids 


If your Dealer will not supply you 
send 35 cents for a 5-yard piece to 


THE S H- & M- CO. 
P. O. Box 45— Station O, New York City 
6 and 8 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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A Dressmaking Lesson in Cutting and Drafting 


By Madame de Feling 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: Drawing by Anna Burnham Westermann 


HE pattern of this pretty waist is 
modeled after one of Mrs. Ralston’s 
designs, fitted to a thirty-eight- 
inch bust figure. The pattern was 
laid on the material in the most 
economical way to cut it out cor- 
rectly, and photographed, thus 
giving absolutely correct lines. 
The dotted lines outside the pat- 

tern show the turnings allowed. 

Each piece of the pattern is distinctly 
marked—the corresponding figures, letters 
and crosses indicating where the vari- 
ous parts are to be joined. 

A plain shirtwaist pattern is used 
as a foundation; it may be lined or 
not, as desired, and made of French 
or domestic flannel, ladies’ cloth, one 
of the new cords, or of peau de soie. 
Woolen materials should be shrunk 
before cutting out. The pattern will 
take four yards and a quarter of 
flannel (for the size in which the 
model has been developed), or two 
yards and one-eighth of broadcloth, 
or five yards and a half of silk. 





T IS a good plan to rip up half of 

a well-fitting old shirtwaist, press 
it out carefully straight up and down 
of the goods, and in cutting the pat- 
tern from this allow the differences 
noted in the model, as deep shoulders, 
pretty fullness and ‘‘dip.’’ If you 
cut a fresh pattern do so first in 
four-cent crinoline by the measure- 
ments given; allow plenty of turn- 
ings, pin up, try on, correct till it 
looks like the model; then, after 
marking corrections carefully, cut a 
pattern in smooth, stiff paper (deduct- 
ing turnings). 

Such measures are given on the 
pattern, but as each figure varies in 
some way individual measurements 
should be taken, the necessary altera- 
tions made from these, and the pattern 
kept for future use. 

The measures are as follows: 

Bust MEASURE: Around fullest 
part of bust, under arms from back to 
front: easy measure. 


Waist MEASURE: Around waist 
just above hips; snug. 

CHEST MEASURE: Across chest, 
half-way between bust and throat 


from arm to arm. 

UNDER-ARM SEAM: From high up 
in hollow under arm to waist-line 
close against hip. 

WIpTH OF BACK: Across widest part of 
back, from arm to arm. 

SHOULDER: From neck to axil of arm. 

ARM-SIZE: Pass measure under arm 
join on shoulder easy. 

Neck: Around base of throat. 

LENGTH OF BACK: From nape of neck te 
waist-line. 

LENGTH OF FRONT: From hollow in throat 
to waist-line. 

LENGTH OF ARM: From 
back (with arm crooked 
forward) to elbow, mark; 
to wrist, mark. 

In very stout figures the 
girth of the arms must also 
be taken. 


and 


ITH these measures 
to refer to, any waist 
pattern may be adjusted 
to the required dimensions 
by adding to or taking from 
the various parts as needed, 
taking care that all are 
accurately fitted together 
on the figure before attempt- 
ing to cut the material. 
The measurements given 
on the waist pattern include 
plaits, gathers and neces- 
sary fullness; those on the 
lining are the fitted meas- 
ures. 


N CUTTING be sure that 

all parts are laid so that 
the nap brushes downward, 
and notice in the illustra- 
tions which lines run 
straight up and down, and 
which on a fold or selvedge 
of the goods. The lining 
is striped that this may be shown, though 
lining, of course, has no ‘‘up and down.”’ 
Half of the pattern only is given. 

Materials that are alike on both sides are 
most economical, but if they are not, or have 
an ‘‘ up-and-down,’’ a mistake in placing the 
pattern would ruin the garment. 

If the material is narrow and needs joining 
out this must be done matching lengthwise of 
goods, evenly basted, stitched and pressed. 

The waist illustrated is a plain one, button- 
ing in front; the back is cut all in one piece, 
with a wide box-plait laid down the middle. 
The additions to the waist are the ‘‘ plastron,’’ 
the wide separate box-plait in front, and the 
** necklet.”’ 
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O CUT the pattern for the plastron, join 
T one front to back at shoulder seam, place 
flat on a table, and cut a duplicate; on 
this sketch with pencil and yardstick the 
outline of plastron, allowing the epaulet to 
come two-thirds in front of shoulder seam. 
The back is cut to slip in under the box- 
plait. The necklet is cut in the same way, 
so both are bound to fit. The box-plait is 


cut separately —this and the plastron go to 
dip line only; measurements are given on 
the pattern. 
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The Pretty Shirtwaist Design 


Allow an inch and a half extra on the fronts 
for hems for buttons and buttonholes. 

The box-plait in the back must be first laid, 
folding line 1 over on line 3, and basted 
down. The shoulder seams are next joined 
up and pressed; the waist laid out flat on the 
table, and the plastron—previously stitched 
once—is basted on, the front edges turned 
under in line with front hems, and stitched 
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Middle front 








Each Piece of the Pattern is Distinctly Marked 


down one-eighth inch from first stitching. If 
the material is heavy the fronts of the plastron 
may be cut away to an inch anda half. The 
back box-plait may then be stitched down 
twice, same distance from the edge, running 
over the back of the plastron. 


URNINGS of three-quarters of an inch are 

allowed all around the plastron; also on 
the right of the box-plait. On the left aliow 
one inch, as this is left open to hook over on the 
plastron. Turn over all edges, baste evenly 
and stitch once one-eighth of an inch from 
edges, then lay on waist and proceed as be- 
fore directed. Place the box-plait on the 
right side of the plastron, three-quarters of 
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; Bust line lOin 


a 
| Waistline 8A in 


Box plait 3 


an inch from the edge, and stitch down 
twice. The left side should have been pre- 
viously stitched. The hooks are set on under 
this side three inches apart, and the eyes 
worked on left of the plastron. 

The collar fastens at the back, and is sewed 
on from the middle of the back around the 
right side to the middle of the front, taking in 
the waist, plastron and box-plait; from the 
middle front it is sewed to the box-plait only; 
the left of the neck being set into a three- 
quarter of an inch band, the collar hooking 
over it, a hook and eye being set at 
the end of the box-plait. 

The necklet is separate, fastens at 
the back, is lined with thin canvas, 
and faced with silk. It need be only 
lightly attached to the waist. 


UCH parts as are to be embroid- 
ered should be cut out, the design 
stamped and worked, before making 
up. Embroidered buttons are set 
over the plaits below the elbows, and 
two smaller ones in the points of the 
epaulets, two more on the cuffs, if 
not embroidered. 

To get the right line for the waist- 
band, pin it in position over the 
waist on the figure, arranging and 
pinning gathers and ‘“‘dip,’’ then 
baste and stitch along both edges, 
the lower one fitting the waist-line 
at the back and over the hips. 
The lining reaches the waist-line 
only. 

The sleeve is in three parts, I, II 
and III, which are cut from an 
ordinary two-piece sleeve pattern. 
To cut Part I sketch off a section 
from the inner side of the upper part 
of the sleeve pattern, cutting across 
below the shoulder, as shown on 
Diagram A; this also gives the line 
for the same side of Part II over which 
Part I fits, which must therefore be 
cut a little larger. 


iy | ART II is the same sleeve piece, 


\ cut into on the outer side in line 
with the inner, but an inch and a half 
wider at the top, slanting to three- 
quarters of an inch at the wrist. 

Part III is the same sleeve with a 
triangle added on the outer side for 
the elbow puff; the top is cut off to 
match the slant in Part II below the 
shoulder, and from the inner-arm 
seam it is curved to fit the under- 
arm size, which outline is obtained 

by placing the under-arm piece of lining on 
and tracing frqm this. The puff measures 
eight inches across the widest part, which is 
at the elbow, running to nothing at the top, 
and rounding below this line to within six 
inches of wrist, the fullness being taken up 
in plaits. 

Begin the sleeve by making three one-eighth 
of an inch tucks at the wrist in Part II, run- 
ning to nothing four inches 
up. Join Parts I and II 
by turning under one-half 
inch on Part I, and pinning 
together 1 and 1, 2 and 2, 
down to 4 and 4; baste and 
stitchtwice. Join Part III 
to Part II by turning under 
one-half inch on the outer 
side of Part III and pin- 
ning on Part II, joining 5 
and 5, 6 and 6, down to 7 
and 7. Next join 8 and 8 
at wrist, up to 9 and g; 
baste and stitch twice. 
Now lay the puff in six 
equal upward plaits, fit 
into space from 7 to 9 on 
Part II; stitch on the 
wrong side, and press with 
the point of an iron. 
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HE inner-arm seam is 

closed last on the wrong 
side; the sleeve turned, 
the cuff set on, the point 
hooking over on top below 
the little tucks. 

To set in the sleeve put 
the inner-arm seam three 
inches forward from the 
under-arm seam (see xx on 
Diagram B); baste in the 
under part first, gather 
from x to x on top, and fit over the shoulder; 
baste in the rest of the sleeve, holding it 
toward you, and try it on. The position of 
the sleeves varies with the figure; it is, 
therefore, safest to try on before stitching. 
The sleeve lining, if one is used, joins at 
the arm-size and wrist only, the under-arm 
seams meeting. 

If the stock is of folded silk the founda- 
tion should be of the same, and the belt to 
match. 


Neck band 











THESE DRESSMAKING LESSONS 


will be continued at intervals during the coming year, and 
will be made as practical and valuable as possible through 
the codperation of Mrs. Ralston, who will furnish special 
designs to illustrate the lessons. 











THE BIG STORE 
We Have 
No IEG 
Branch 

SIXTH AVE. 


Stores. 


No.Al 
This Hand- 
some Extra 
Large Size 
Wolf-Fox Scarf 
is made of 
choice fluffy 
skins; orna- 
mented at ends 
with four claws 
and two large 
natural fox 
brush tails as 
illustrated. Fastens ‘ 
with chain. This 
scarf presents an 
unusually rich and 
beautiful appear- 
ance and gives 
the wearer that 
much sought- 
after com fort- 
able and dressy 
appearance. 
Nothing more 
serviceable 
mace in fur. 
Kich dark 
brown sable 
color or the 
lighter brown 
Isabel color. 
Our special 
price, $5.00, 

No.A2 
Extra large 
round muff to 
match either 
color of brown 
above. 


Price $6.00. 
No.A 14 

Extra large 
new style, flat 
muff to match 
either color 
brown 
above — 


$6.75. 


Cluster Scarf made 
of real Black French 
Coney. Only choice 
full skins are used 
and finished at ends 
with twolarge bushy 
tails. Fastens with 
chain. Black only. 
Exceptional value, 
$ e 

No.A10 
Round Black Coney 
Fur Muff to match 
above, $1.25. 

No.Al1l 
Extra large size new 
style flat Coney Fur 


Muff to match 
above, $1.50. 


No. A 42 





NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 


Wonderful Fur Values 


Furs that conform to every requirement of 
style— Furs that are absolutely good; that are 
thoroughly well made, shipped to you with the 
distinct understanding and agreement that after 
receiving them and examining them, if you are 
not thoroughly satisfied in every respect; if you 
do not consider them the greatest fur values you 
have ever seen, you can return them to us at our 
expense and your money will be at once refunded, 












































































































ACY ITSELF 
We 
OPER 0. Employ 
) wranrsTs. No 


Agents, 


This illustration 
represents ex- 
actly our & ial 
Fancy Military 
Neck Stole, and 
is one of the most 
remarkable fur values ever 
offered. It is made with 
pointed ends, lined through- 
out with heavy satin and orna- 
mented with large fancy 
buckle; fastens with chain. 
Your choice of the following 
combinations, all of which are 
of the choicest, select- 
el skins. State num- 
ber of style fur desired 
when ordering. 


No. A3. Blended 
Mink with American 

Ermine. : 
No. A4. Elec- 
tric Seal with 
American Ermine. 
No. A5. French 
Chinchilla with 
American Ermine. 
No. A 6, Persian 
Lamb with 
American Ermine. 
No. A 7. Elec- 
tric Seal with 
French Chin- 
chilla. 
No. A8. Elec- 
tric Seal with 
: Versian 
Lamb. 
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Child's Pretty Fur Set, con- 
sisting of large, flat neck 
scarf with standing band 
and fancy shaped muff as 
illustrated. The entire set is 
made ofrealTurkishAngora 
and Lambs Wool, beau- 
tifully combined. The muff 
contains a pocket-book at- 
tachment, and is finished 
with neck ribbon and bow. 
The entire set is lined 
throughout with heavy 
white satin, and is an ex- 
tremely stylish, warm and 
serviceable set. Price 
$2.00. 


Catalogue Free 


Our new catalogue 
containing every- 
thing in furs and 
women’s wearing ap- 
pare? now ready, sent 
Sree to any address 
uponapplication, 

Write for it to-day. 


The Big Store A City in Itself 
Siegel Cooper Co. 
Sixth Ave. 18th & 19th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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The Blouse and Skirt Suit 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 
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This Plume 


$500 
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Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 
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Cawston Ostrich Farm 


Buy Ostrich 
Feathers Direct 
From the Farm 
In California 


Dampness is considered fatal to the beauty of 
an ostrich feather. If excessive moisture robs a 
feather of its beauty and life, so will the damp- 
ness that lurks in the holds of ocean steamers 
that transport imported feathers. 


Cawston Ostrich Feathers 


are matured at the Farm in California, where sunshine is 
abundant and dampness is rare. The ostriches producing 
these feathers are the finest specimens in the world, and 
therefore produce the finest feathers in the world. 


BUY AT PRODUCER’S PRICES 


Order goods from this advertisement, with the understand- 
ing that you can return them and have your money refunded 
if they are not satisfactory. We have no agents, but sell 
direct. Everything shipped prepaid. 


Comtesse Plume 15 in. long, similar to the picture in 
shape, beautiful black or white and excellent quality. Usually 
sold in stores at $3.00. Delivered prepaid for $2.00. Saine 
plume 16 in. long, worth $5.00, delivered prepaid for $3.00. 

17-Inch Comtesse Plume, exactly like the picture, 
made of the finest black or white plumes taken from male 
birds. Especially fine, strong texture. Better than stores 
usually sell at $7.00; delivered prepaid for $5.00, Same 
plume 21 in. long, worth $15.00, delivered prepaid for $10.00. 

Duchesse Tips. Bunch of 3, 9 in. black or white tips, 
French curled with quill exposed. Very finest quality ; better 
than stores usually sell at $3.50. Delivered prepaid for $2.25, 

2-Yard Black Boas, made entirely from the plumes of 
male birds. Extra heavy and thick; beautiful lustre. Retail 
stores would charge $32.50. Delivered prepaid for $25.00, 

We have boas from §9.75 to $50.00. A white boa like the 
black one described above delivered prepaid for $27.00. 

New Shapes. Lyre, snake or chrysanthemum plumes 
are new and fashionable; fully described in our new cata- 
logue, together with French plumes, stoles, fans and novelties. 

A Great Curiosity Free. Natural feather, just as taken 
from the ostrich, sent free with every order. 


ni callin iat SOUVENIR PRICE LIST 


Our new price list is an enjoyable souvenir of the Ostrich 
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HE shirtwaist suit shown here Farm. The descriptions and pictures of the Farm are racy 

: : : ai and fascinating. The pictures of the plumes, stoles, boas, 
; ved made with a full skirt, laid | tips, fans, etc., are from the actual photographs, and are ac- 
in tiny stitched plaits around the companied by descriptions and prices. Sent free for 2 cents 
hips. The stitched plaits of the to cover postage and mailing. 


extended yoke and the sleeves of CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


the blouse make this an attractive 














aesiiat The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 

A PRETTY TUCKED FROCK 7 P.O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 
R ‘THE model illustrated above would be 
4 serviceable if developed in mohair. 





The pretty arrangement of tucks on the 
skirt and waist is new. The fullness of 
the sleeves is shirred at the wrists to give 
the deep cuff effect. 


Fall Dress Goods and Waistings, 1904. 


Opera Crepe 


A fashionable ‘ Half Wool "’ Dress Goods Fabric. Also 
used largely in making up ea and Dress Gowns, 
Waists, Kimonas, Wrappers, etc. 

A handsome line of colors. Single width 
Two of the reasons why this cloth is a decided success: 
It is an honest, creditable piece of merchandise. 

It can be bought at a very low price. 


Retails at 15 cents per yard 


Danish Cloth 


Is the very best half wool fabric ever produced. Has 
a justly established reputation for quality and wear. 
A full line of colors, Single width 
Retails at 15 cents per yard 


Poplar Cloth 


Is identically the same fabric as the Danish Cloth 
except that it is 36 inches wide. 


Retails at 25 cents per yard 


Carmen Crepe 


36 inches wide. Half Wool. Specially designed to make 
a handsome, swell looking gown; in general appear- 
ance equal to a bigh-prteet Albatross or Crepe de 
Chine. Drapes beautifully. A splendid wearing fabric. 


A complete line of shades 
Retails at 25 cents per yard 


All of the above fabrics will be found to be the best 
value in quality of any popular priced dress goods in the 
market, and every effort will be made to maintain the stand- 
ard of excellence. We make a specialty of Cream (now so 
fashionable) in all of these fabrics and we guarantee 
our Black (Shade 15) and Navy Blues (Shades 630 TRADE 
anc 631) to be fast and not to crock. 


If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer write us,and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 
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A PRETTY RECEPTION GOWN 


THE brown voile gown illustrated above is made 

with a circular plaited skirt. The blouse has 
a circular bertha and a plastron laid in plaits; the 
yoke is of heavy écru lace, edged with a frill of 
batiste. 


a 


A STYLISH BUSINESS SUIT 


HE skirt of the fine blue serge 
suit shown on the right is a 
circular one with a plaited panel 
effect. The vest effect and the 














Boston and New York MARK 
trimming are of green taffeta = 
braided in dark blue, and blue 
— PE, \U DE CREPE 
(Trade Mark) 
/ ARIS DECREES that this shall be a Silk season. 
; | Peau de Crepe meets the demand of fashion bet- 


ter than any other fabric. Its adaptability is its 
merit —its price its commendation. Lustrous, pliable, 
will outwear any taffeta. 
In shades and colors to meet every requirement, from 
the most charming toilette to the daintiest lingerie. 
A DRESSY GOWN 


HE model illustrated on the 

left if developed in white silk 
voile or challie would be suitable 
for informal evening wear. It 
is made with a two-piece circu- 
lar skirt shirred around the hips. 
The sleeves show quite a radical 
change formed by puff and ruffle. 


All colors, 24 inches wide. For lngerie, 32 inches 
- ~ $1.00a ere colors, | Wide, white and cream only, 
24 inches wide.’ Price $1.25 | Will launder like linen. 
@ yard, Price $1.50 a yard. 

BE SURE that the name “ Peau de Crepe” is woven in 

the selvage; if not there it is not ‘‘ Peau de Crepe.’’ 

Sold in every large city throughout the United States. 
Send for samples. 

THE NORFOLK SILK Co. 
Manufacturers only. 69-471 Broome St., NEW YORE 


- These initials are all your 

great grandmother wished 

; to know and all you need 
la a siccsemuemannameamaesis . @ know to be sure that you 


, : : . =e : get the best Velvet Ribbons. 
Miss Reimer will continue each month to illustrate Mrs. Ralston’s striking designs for THE JOURNAL’S Fashion Department, Est’d 1820 Write us for free samples. 


presenting these practical and artistic ideas in her own charming way. GIRON FRERES, 58 Greene St., New York 
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How to Cut the New Winter Sleeves 


LEEVES will 
more than 


require 
their usual 

share of attention this 
season. With a few excep- 
tions the sleeves will fit the 
forearm quite snugly. This 
necessitates a well-fitted lining 
upon which to work. The 
diagram shows a good sleeve 
lining. Thecross lines onthe 
lower sleeve meet those on the 
upper. The extra material in 
the upper sleeve is gathered 
in to fit the under, and gives 
the elbow moving room. 

A very pretty butterfly sleeve 
is shown in the illustration. 
The lower sleeve is tight-fitting and the upper 
is cut like a good-sized puff twenty-six inches 
wide and twenty-five inches long, being 
shaped off a little under the arm, as all puffs 
arecut. Then in the centre of the upper part 
there are four tiny head shirrings. These 
shirrings are run down ten inches from the 
top of the sleeve and drawn up to measure 
five inches. When the shirrings are tacked 
to the lining the puff forms the butterfly. 
The ruffles at the elbow are cut on the bias, the 
under one being six inches deep, the upper 
one three inches and a half. The longer one 
is cut twenty-seven inches wide and the 
shorter one twenty. 

The sleeve for either a cloth or silk gown 
is very stylish. The diagram shows how to 
cut it of material twenty-one inches wide— 
silk width. The sleeve in the diagram looks 
very long, but the tucks at the elbow are 
three-quarters of an inch deep, and six of 
these will make the sleeve twenty inches front 
seam, which is a good length sleeve. All of 
the tucks should be carefully marked. The 
six tucks on the front seam and the four at 
the top of the upper sleeve are put in like 
darts, being three-quarters of an inch deep at 
the deepest point and sloping to nothing at the 
ends. The tucks at the back of the sleeve are 
tiny pin tucks. Baste and stitch up the front 
seams all the way and the back seams from 
the top to below the elbow. From this point 
to the wrist the sleeves are bnttoned and 
trimmed with braid. To cut this sleeve, as 





Buttertly Sleeve 


By Edith May Gardner 





Sleeve for Cloth or Silkk Gown 




















Diagram for Sleeve Lining and Sleeve 


shown in the diagram, the silk must have no 
up and down. 

The simple sleeve illustrated is easy to 
make and very attractive when finished. 
The outside material of the lower sleeve fits 
the lining smoothly. To put the material on 
the fitted lower sleeve be sure that the lining 
fits well. Then mark the back seam on both 
edges so you can rip the basting and open 
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A Simple Sleeve 


the sleeve. Stitch the front 
seam of the lining and press 
it, notching it three times — 

once at the elbow, an inch 
a above, and an inch below. 





put the material on the lower 
sleeve, using it bias. Fit it 
smoothly over the front seam 
and work it carefully over the 
back seam. Trim off the 
and lining together on the 
mark. It depends upon the 
material whether or not a little 
crinoline is to be used at the 
wrist. For cloths it is advis- 
able. Always use thin crino- 
line cut on the full bias and never over one 
inch deep. Tack it lightly on the front seam 
to hold it in place. Then turn up the lower 
edge of the sleeve, allowing the back seam to 
open at least one inch, and turn it back just as 
the lower edge is turned. Cat-stitch it to the 
crinoline and face with bias taffeta, deep 
enough to cover the crinoline. The sleeve 
closes with tiny buttons and loops. 
of the lining has a cap of the material extend- 
ing down six inches and a half from the 
shoulder. The puff is cut twenty-six inches 


Overcast the seam open; then | 


upper and under sleeve tothe | 


seam, and seam the material | 


The top | 


long in the back and twenty-one inches in | 


the front. It is cut straight across the top. 
The shape is at the lower edge. Shirr the 
puff two inches from the top and allow the 
top to be a standing ruffle. Shirr the puff on 
the lower edge and again just midway be- 
tween the lower edge and the top shirring. 
The lower edge of the puff is sewed just 
above the elbow. The top shirring is sewed 
six inches from the shoulder, keeping a good 
even line around the arm. The middle shirr- 
ing is sewed to the sleeve lining just half- 
way between where the other shirrings are 
sewed. The ruffle at the elbow is cut on the 


bias, four inches deep in the front and six | 


inches deep in the back. 





Practical articles that will help the home dressmaker, and 
the mothers who are always in search of pretty and practi- 
cal ideas for their children’s clothes, will hereafter be a 
feature of The Journal’s Fashion Department. 


Home-Made Coats for Little Children 
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The Straight Box Coat 


HE two little coats shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations represent the chief 
difference between the coats of little boys 
and little girls. Little girls’ coats are, with 
few exceptions, cut circular in shape this 
year, and the little boys’ cling to the per- 
fectly straight box coat models. Following 
in the footsteps of their mothers, the little 
ladies are wearing extremely full coats, and 
in order to gain the necessary fullness it has 
been found best to cut their coats upon circu- 
lar models. In the first place, it is usually a 
more economical way to cut into the cloth, as 
the wide double-width cloths are mostly used 
for children’s winter coats. 
For the very little tots —that is to say, for 
children from one to two years of age—the 


coats are still very similar to those which’ 


have been worn in the past, and are made up 
after either one of the following styles: First 
there is the short yoke coat with the lower 
breadths shirred, or plaited, on to a square 
yoke, which is covered with a cape collar, or 
the yoke may be left plain and braided, or 
trimmed with stitched folds; or the material 
may be cut circular and attached to the yoke. 
This latter style is preferable when the coat is 
made of soft, subtle material such as broad- 
cloth. The other model is the straight box 
coat trimmed also-with a cape collar. After 
the two-year-old age is past a greater choice 
of style is possible, and the new model for 
little children’s coats this year is cut on the 
circular pattern, with the skirt portion either 
attached toa plain, wide, fitted shoulder piece, 
such as the coat in the illustration shows, or 
the material is laid in plaits. These plaited 
coats may be made with extreme simplicity 
and quite without trimming excepting the 
plaits. Two plaits are laid on each shoulder 
over near the armholes and turning out 


By Mrs. Ralston 


toward the armholes; these plaits are stitched 
to a short yoke depth and from there to the 
edge of the coat are pressed into folds, thus 
giving a pretty fullness to the coat. The 
sleeves are plaited at the top and drawn into 
small rolling cuffs at the wrists. The collar is 
a rather wide turnover one that fits up snugly 
around the throat. This style of coat is 
pretty for children from three to five years of 
age, and really looks equally well upon either 
girls or boys. These coats are made of the 
checked tweeds, and may be brightened up 
with a color by trimming the edges from the 
under side with narrow scarlet soutache braid 
and using brass buttons for the fronts and for 
trimming the cuffs. 


OR every-day wear for little boys the 

double-faced cloths are nice. Coats made 
of them do not require any extra lining and 
are usually cut on the perfectly plain box coat 
model, the only variation being that some- 
times a flat collar, instead of a wide turnover 
one, is used. These box coats are worn by 
little men from four to six years old, and are 
made up in plain broadcloth or kersey. 

Coats that require interlinings may be cut 
either circular or straight. The usual inter 
linings are of Canton flannel, plain flannel 
or wool wadding. This latter is attached to 
the shoulder seams and to the under-arm side 
seams. It is not necessary to put the inter- 
lining into every seam of the coat, as it 
would only add to the bulk and clumsiness 
of the garment. There are interlinings now- 
adays which combine both interlining and 
lining, thus saving the extra trouble of cut- 
ting and making the interlining and the lining 
separately. 

For infants’ long coats, and for the first 
short white Bedford cord cloth coats, the silk- 
wadded linings are principally used. Many 
thrifty mothers make separate coats of this 
wadding to be worn under different coats. 
Some children wear fleece-lined piqué coats all 
winter, as they are washable, and sufficiently 
warm when worn over the wadded lining. 

For mothers who make their children’s 
coats the following measurements may be 
helpful: 


Measurements for Infant's Long Coat 


Length..... -++-»37 inches Sleeve........ 6% inches 
Chest ...... a a. . See It v9 
See > > WEE ws ssees 6% “ 
Measurements for Coats Years of Age 
of Children I 2 3 4 6 

Length, inches........... 21 22 23 25 28 
ee eee 9 9% 10% II 12 
PER EE nnn staoncsesd 9 9 10 10% 1% 
Sleeve (inside measure- 

eae ™% 8% o% 1% 12% 
oo ee t1hg 12, 12% 13 
WL css etedstrayeevensts 7 8 8 8% 9 





For a Dainty Little Maiden 


ERY pretty coats for small children may be 
made out of accordion-plaited skirts that 
have seen service. Of course, a coat made in 
this way would require a warm interlining, 
which should be made up as a separate coat 
and attached only to the shoulder seam or 
collarband of the accordion-plaited coat. 
accordion-plaited portion should be mounted 
on a rather deep yoke, or ashort-waisted body, 
as the plaiting would be uncomfortable and 
clumsy around the shoulders of a small child. 
The short-waisted body, or yoke, should be 
covered with a deep circular collar made of 
the material or of lace. 
A child’s coat should always be cut with 
ample room across the chest and with com- 
fortably sized armholes, not only for comfort 





The | 


but also for looks; the skirt portion should | 


be very full so that there may not be the 
slightest danger of the coat hooping in around 
the knees when the child stands. 

In the plain stitched box coats the seams 


on the inside should be strapped with fine | 


strips of canvas before the interlining and 
lining are put in. This will keep the seams 
straight and firm, and prevent any danger of 
the sagging or stretching which is so often 
seen in a child’s coat. 

All mothers know how easily children tear 
out the pockets of their coats at the corners, 
making their coats soon sag and look shabby; 
therefore in doing over last year’s coats 
mothers will find it a great help to cover any 
shabby or worn places with stitched-on out- 
side pockets. These pockets are quite a 
feature of many of the children’s new coats. 
The pockets are cut either round or square. 





The children will be especially considered in The Journal 
in 1905. Ali sorts of indoor and outdoor pleasures are being 
planned for them, as they will find if they will only follow 
James Whitcomb Riley’s suggestion and “ watch out.” 








Cat Hosiery 


Sold by leading dealers every- 
where at very popular prices. 


Two styles are especially recom. 
mended to every mother who wants 
to save constant darning and who 
wants to make the stocking money 
go the farthest: 


Style No. 15 for Boys—triple knees, 
double heels and toes—regular 
‘‘ leather stockings.’’ 


Style No. 10 for Girls—lighter in 
weight, but woven to give lasting 
satisfaction. Each 


25 Cents The Pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct of 
the maker. Write for our Latest Black Cat Booklet, 
free. It describes the different Black Cat styles in 
Boys’, Girls’, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's hosiery. 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 











f mm 
RH. Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 


GC 


Bway at Oth Av JAth to 35th St. New York. 


New .York is the Commercial Centre of 
the United States, and Macy’s 
its Leading Store. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


500 pages, 2,000 illustrations 
latest New York fashions. 


This catalogue is now ready for 
mailing. If you want to dress in style 
and buy goods right, send for it. 
We don’t even ask you for postage on 
this immense book. Why should we? 
We want you to know more about 
Macy’s great store — the largest under 
one roof in the world. 


Write to-day. 
R, H. MACY & CO.,, 


Established 1858. New York City. ; 
.. 
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TRADE J MARK 


Distinguished Appearance 
Superior Wearing Qualities | 


Natural finish, soft and 
mellow touch. Width 
24 inches, in 21 new 
street and evening 
shades. Warranted to 
wear. Price $1.00. 


None genuine without 


PARSIFAL 


woven on every yard 


of selvedge. | 
Manufactured by 


The Paragon Silk Co., Paterson, N, J. 


Ask your dealer to order of 


Chas. Schoolhouse & Sons, New York 




















Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago | 
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Child’s Dress, 


ages I, 2, 3 years, 
price 98 cts. 


Kate Green- 
away Dress | 
of fine lawn, 
tucked front 
and back, 
neck and 
sleeves fin- 
ished with 
feather- 
stitching and 
Valenciennes 
lace. 


OUR NEW 
Catalogue 


contains 1000 
illustrations 
and over 
2000 descriptions of apparel and articles nec- 
essary for the 

Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls & Babies, 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 





| 






| 
| 





We have no branch stores— no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, 

Address Dept. 1 

60-62 W. 23d St., = = = 


THE 


Cowa 


NEW YORK 


rd 








‘««Good Sense”’ 


Shoe 








Little feet are sometimes deformed or distorted 
through inattention or ignorance. The ‘‘Coward” 
follows the lines of nature, thus insuring healthy de- 
velopment and shapely feet at maturity. 


The Best Shoe for Men and Women 


Sold nowhere else 


268-274 Greenwich Street, near 
J AMES S. COWARD, Warren 8St., New York City 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 





GUARANTEED TO BEA 


SAMSON SILK SKIRT 


(TRACE MARK) 


WILL WEAR FOR TWO SEASONS 





This label is attached to every 
Samson Silk Skirt. 


SAMSON 
SILK SKIRT 


Guaranteed Jor two seasons, 
where ordinary silk skirts go 
fo pieces in a short time. 


if 


























A JAUNTY EVERY-DAY SUIT 





[f your dealer does not have Samson Silk 
irts, ask him to write Burton Brothers 
« Co., 384-386 Broadway, New York, the 
:nufacturers of the Samson Silk, forinforma- | 
‘on Where the Samson Skirts can be bought. 





Broadcloth by Mail 


SAVING YOU 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 


The demand for Broadcloth this 
seasonisphenomenal. Weofferthe 


Highest Grade 


HopgwEeLL BroaDCLoTus 


Direct from the Mills 
ces only slightly above the cost of manufacture. 


ese cloths are unsurpassed by any of domestic or | 


gn make in finish, lustre, style, durability, fast- 
ness and briltianey of shade. Ts wuts 
‘Ve know we can suit the most exacting tastes, be- 
ete we have long been supplying thousands of the 
est dressed women in America. 


Examine Our Samples 


a ch will be sent to you on receipt of a two-cent 
recy p for mailing. You will be convinced that you 
“nl Save money and obtain the dest Broadcloth made. 


Horeweit Mitts, Dept.L, Hopewett, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 





The New Clothes for Girls 
From 12 to 18 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





A SERVICEABLE DRESS 

‘Ts simplelittle modelshown 

below is a serviceable style 
for every-day wear, and might 
be developed in serge, challie 
ormohair. The little band col- 
lar and belt should be of some 
contrasting color. ’ 








A PRETTY SCHOOL DRESS 
F MADE of a checked mohair 
this model would be very 
pretty. The collar and skirt 
are plaited. The sleeves are 
made in two pieces. Rows of 
stitching form the trimming. 


HIS suit of dark blue serge 

is made with a side-plaited 

skirt and short box jacket. The 

trimmings consist of broad 

black Hercules braid and tiny 
brass buttons. 


“SWEET SIXTEEN” 


HE dressy little gown shown 

below would be pretty in 
any color of voile or challie. 
The ruffles at the base of the 
collar and on the sleeves 
might be of white batiste. 


FOR A GIRL OF EIGHTEEN 
WHITE chiffon, voile, crépe 

de chine or net would an- 
swer nicely for the dress for 
evening wear shown below. 
The blouse would also be good 
to use with separate skirts. 














“The Little Men and Women in Their Christmas Clothes” will appear in the next (the December) 
issue of The Journal. The designs which Mrs. Ralston has made, and is now illustrating herself, can- 
not fail to be of interest to mothers in search of new ideas for their children’s holiday clothes. 
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SIRCOMS 
Colonial Cloth 
SKIRTS 


















Style 

A 37 

Permanent 
Finish 

Fit and Style are perfect, made from the 
highest quality of material, unlike the 
common stiff, starchy goods that /ok 
cheap and are cheap, but a 

Soft Satin effect unequalled in lustre and 
durability that cannot fail to please the 
most fastidious tastes. 

Sircoms’ Petticoats wil] bear the most 
critical inspection because they are 
carefully made in every detail. They 
are in reality 

Custom Made, the same as our Silk, Silk 
Moreens, Mohairs, Mercerized 
Sateens and others. 

As a guarantee, every petticoat bears the 

Consumers’ League Label. 





old by Dealers Everywhere. 


The petticoat illustrated above is No. A 37, made from Colonial 
Cloth, with deep graduated plaiting and hem-stitched circular 
ruffles. If not found at your dealer's, we will, on receipt of 
price ($2.50), send you one postpaid, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue, showing other pop- 
ular petticoats retailing at Jrom $1.00 to $5.00 each. 


R. H. SIRCOM & CO., Metrose, Mass. 


“TDORAL” 


Underwaists 


and 


Corset 


Waists 


for Babies, 
Girls, Boys, Misses 
and Ladies 


25c. TO $1.00 oni | 
Of All Leading Dealers 


The Buttons Won’t Come Off 


They're attached by double tape 
| and stand the hardest tug. 


FOR HOSE ’ 
The Eyelet-Tabs .trrourexs Won’t Rip Out 
Style 543 (illustrated) is a girl's perfect = 
waist. Mace in sizes from 6 months to 14 years, 
of fine cambric, shirred front and back, trim- 
med with torchon lace—silk ribbon insertion. 
Price 50 cents 
Ask your dealer to show you this garment 
If he can't supply you, send age of your girl and 50 
cents, and we will supply you direct, charges prepaid. 
Look for this trade-mark, woven 
in red on all our waists. You will 
find them satisfactory and as rep- 
resented. Try them and be con- 
vinced. 
Send for our handsomely illustrated catalogue. It's free. 


| | THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St.,N.Y. 


HAMILTON 
Japanese Opera Flannel 


A new, fine, double-faced fabric with white ground 
| and an irregular massing of colors, giving 


| Striking and Beautiful Effects 












































| 





| 
All the standard colors are used —one color only 
in each piece. Specially adapted for 


| | 
| Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 
| Skirts, House Wraps, etc. 





It has great Merit and is not expensive. — 
At all dry goods dealers. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mirs. Agents 
Boston and New York MARK ) 








SANITARY RED CROSS BRAND 
Derby Ribbed 


SCHOOL HOSE 
For BOYS ¢i3% 


Made of 3 Thread Best Quality Cotton Yarn, 
Reinforced Heel and Toe, Sanitary Dyed and 
Finished. None better. 

Every pair warranted for durability. Sent 
to any address. 3 Pair for 50 Cents. 


Meru Sfracory €s 


SOLE MAKERS 
47 Leonard St., New York 


Every pair must bear our signature to be genuine. 


LADIES — Love to Embroider. 


SEE our new Illustrated Stitches with 

lessons “ How ‘To Do” Fancy Work 
We send (7) pretty Stocks an 

all different, stamped on Linen and Lace 

effects. Catalogue of Christmas 20 

Novelties — All of these post-paid * 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. BoxrL. 
























































CLEANING CLOTHES | 

| 

| AT HOME | 
By Emily La Farge Claxton | 
OU will find here a list of the ordinary cleaning 

Y liquids, etc., that may be used at home, and 


general rules for the application of them. A 
| little good sense should direct one in the choice of 


the right liquid to apply. Remember that it takes 
| agreat deal of patience and care to renovate a badly 
| soiled garment, and remember also that almost all 
these cleansers must be used with great caution. 
A pad of blotting-paper, or absorbent cotton, 
should always be put under the material before com- 
mencing to remove a spot or stain, as either will 





OUT te | help to absorb the dirt and also aid in preventing 

j OF DOORS ; is the edge or ring so often formed when cleaning — 

iano alt heal aly cael aati especially when gasoline is used. To avoid this 
exercise is to-day, more than ever, , ring care should be taken to rub always round and | 

essential to good health. The open- | round, following the outline of the spot and never 

Pond map ny oh pw fae fog AF | allowing a ring to form. Keep rubbing in a larger 

the leading physicians, but with it there circle all the time. Should, however, there be any 

must be protection, warmth for the body, | trace of tne gasoline stain in spite of this precau- 

absolute freedom from colds, from sudden . . St P 

changes of climate, from dampness. This tion, it may often be removed by scraping some | 


can best be secured by wearing a perfect fitting 


French chalk over the spot, leaving it on for some 
hours, and then carefully brushing it off. Always 


s 
Frost King or Frost Queen | use a piece of the same material as the garment you 
CHAMOIS VEST | | are cleaning, or one as near like it in color and tex- 
| ture as possible, except when cleaning delicate silk; 


made of imported chamois, specially tanned, | then use a piece of clean white flannel. 
and reinforced with flannel, exclusive designs. 

All good druggists sell them. Price$3.00 | | Liouip AMMONIA: Useful for neutralizing the 
Insist upon the genuine Frost King and Frost | } effects of acids, such as fresh fruit stains, lemon 
Se aie pope bee porting and orange, red wines and red ink; and sometimes, 
We will see that you are supplied. io in the case of woolen goods, it will restore the color 

BAUER & BLACK faded by perspiration, especially on browns, A 
273-25th St., Chicago, U.S.A. good thing to use with ammonia is warm soapsuds | 
en Sneek Cunen commas te povernt ate made with pure white soap. Do not be afraid of | 

tractive fleur de lis patterns upon red, using plenty of ammonia. With it you can remove 

green and black grounds. Send the different spots, when fresh, from cotton, woolen 

for samples of this pattern, if , a : 
you cannot see them at your and silk materials by rubbing carefully. 
own store Booklet sent, 
if you ask. SOAP-BARK is fine for freshening up an old 


woolen skirt or suit of any dark color, and is much 
used by dyers and scourers as a cleaner for dusty 






































all 


We Pay the 
Express on 


$7. 
when full 

amount of 
money ac- 
compa- 
nies 

order. 


Samples 
sen 


Territory 


loge oe" now ready 


ting diniees flat velvet collar. Lined with good | grade of 


Farmer's Satin. Late style pleated back with belt. 27in. long. | | or color. It is necessary to have a large wash- 
Excellent value. Price 95. 


and greasy clothes, especially men’s. To pre- 


pare for use, pour a quart of boiling water over 
Are e Man ufactu re rs five cents’ worth of soap-bark; steep this gently 





































OF HIGH-GRADE — over the fire for two hours, keeping the heat low, so 
WOMEN’S WEAR that the water will not boil away; strain the liquid 
through a piece of cheesecloth into ajar. If you 
are going to rip the garment apart it should be done 
Wreearer | before washing. Thoroughly brush; then get a 
ite alien tie bee two smooth board ora table ready and lay the cloth or 
specials, a skirt on this and sponge carefully on both sides, giv- 


ing special attention to the very much soiled parts. 
Water Mink Fur Set After sponging, rinse in ammonia and water. 


Making garments to order 
and selling direct to the 


Orders for 
50 and over 


and | 
Kersey | Oxanic Acip: For ink stains, obstinate old fruit 
Jacket stains, iron rust and old mud spots. It should be 


used with the greatest discretion, because if used 


ut special carelessly or lavishly, not only will the spot dis- 


prices, +, 
appear, but the goods also. ‘The oxalic acid should 
No. 327 — 1e j a < ‘ a li > snice < . 
No. 327 / Se A ar be we ll diluted at first anda little lemon juice added. 
Water Mink Fur Begin with a teaspoonful of oxalic acid and one of 


Set, mace from se- 


cold or lukewarm water, and if the result is not 
lected Water Mink 


successful judiciously increase the strength; but be 


request. skins in the late dark | ; 
brown color; a beauti- | | careful as soon as the spots disappear to rinse 

We want ful set, looks as well as quickly and thoroughly, for remember that the acid 

a mer- the genuine Mink. ts the material Ree teens, tt tof tl 

chant, a Has six beauti- | | rots the material. e sure and keep it out of the 

milliner, a ful pee tails, way of children and careless people. Also be care- 

dress- with a tail trim- . . pak | aca 

akties dred silk etrdie. ful of your hands when using this acid. 

some re- Large size. A 

sponsible special '. BENZINE, GASOLINE OR CHLOROFORM: Note, 

Oo ing. rice > : . . . 
leonmmene for 8 “kana first of all, in purchasing benzine or gasoline that 
us. muff, $16.50 you are buying the best grade, and remember espe- 


Price for cially that both these agents are highly explosive 


allotted. scarf alone, and must not be used at night or in a room with 
a — for Price for artificial heat or light. Many asoiled, delicate silk 
ats "35 gine. | dress or waist, light voile or etamine, as well as 
No. 200 me one We black goods that have become gray and rusty after 
Sutin Sine, men's Kerse | a season, may be freshened up to look like new at 


Jacket, excel- 
lent quality double 
breasted, gradua- 


home, by the knowing how to do it. There is no 
fear of hurting the most delicate material, as gaso- 
line will rather improve than injure the finest fabric 












Will send C. O. D. with privilege of examination, | boiler or a big crock for a dress and at least a gal- 

P - - oo lon of gasoline and a small, scft brush. Lay the 
eing manufacturers we will allow the regu- - “le aa 3 : 

S ECIAL P< ierchnate’ wade dncoumt of 6 per gown to be cleaned in the boiler and pour enough 

cent. when full amount of money is sent with the order. | gasoline over it to wet it thoroughly, leaving it to 














soak for a few hours; then brush lightly every part 


3 . ? . ? 
R. H. GRAYDON MFG. CO. Sones ‘ity. | especially the neck, sleeves, cuffs and front portion; 








be careful not to squeeze or muss the garment; 
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*““FLEXSOLE’’ SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe for 
women ever made. Soft, flex 
ible, perfect-fitting and hand- 
some. Very durable. No Tacks. 


moisture. No Seams. 


leather shoe I have been able 
to wear in twenty years.” 







Can be 
bent 
double 


shake it out until nearly dry; then lay it on aclean 


Comfort and Ease for | ironing-board and go over it again with a piece of 


Tender Feet 


can 
who will wear 


soft flannel, rubbing thoroughly the soiled places; 
now hang it inthe air and sunshine. After the air- 
ing, if there are still any spots, wet your rubbing 
cloth with a little warm water and touch the spots; 
then rub gently with a dry cloth. 

A great many spots may be removed at once if 
washed carefully in clear, soft water and pure white 
soap and ammonia, but old dirt spots need the 
application of some other agent. 









be had by every womiun 


WHITCOMB’S 


CHLOROFORM is best for paint stains on all 
materials except silk. When used it should be 
mixed with a small quantity of ammonia, then fol- 
lowed by a washing in soapsuds. Paint and var- 
Perfect fit nish spots when old and dry should first be covered 
guaranteed | with olive oil, or butter, then saturated with 

chloroform, followed with soapsuds. 
A Boston woman Paint spots on silk may be removed with benzine 
writes: “1 have P : 4 " »% 
worn your ‘ Flexsole* shoe for a long time and shall | OF ether and then washed carefully in soap and 
never wear any other so long as I can get this kind.”’ warm water. 
An Alaska Agent writes: ‘* Ladies here 


lelighted. Sales simply grand.” a 
a a ee TURPENTINE removes old tar and cartwheel 
(LACE 


Prices) BUTTON $3.00) Postpaid stains from cotton and woolen goods. First apply 
(OXFORDS $2.50) lard; afteran hour soap well; wait again, then wash 
Send outline of foot and give size usually worn, | 12 water and follow by successive applications of 


EASTERN turpentine and water. Fresh stains of this sort 
N.B. “agents wanted everywhere. Specs may be removed with lard and soap and water. 


Lining to wrinkle and hold 


owa woman writes: “ First 














the 









direct to you through our American Depot. 


SPECIAL —Six exquisite embroidered Linen vc | Mrs. Claxton will continue in 1905 these helpful articles 
no two alike, in a handsome box, sent postpaid for $1.4 


BELFAST LINEN MFG. CO., 81 Valpey Building, Detroit 


Real Irish Dry-CLEANING: White cornmeal or flour is used 
ea | to dry-clean white or any light shade of woolen 
Linen Handkerchiefs goods, also for white crochet and knitted articles. 


Place the article to be cleaned in a large vessel and 


If you appreciate genuine, old process Irish Linen Handker- | cover with white cornmeal or flour; add ten cents’ 
perce ym ener me will bring you FREE our beautifully illus- | 
trated 


BRAYBURN LINEN manufactured by our old process mills is | aS in washing with water; shake well and brush in 


istmas catalog of BRAYBUKN LINEN Handkerchiefs. | WOrth of powdered borax; use the same movement 


finest quality and texture it is possible to make. We sell the open air. Repeat the process if necessary. 


on the care, renovation and cleaning of clothes, materials, 
gloves, feathers, etc. 
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Wear Albrecht’s 


Distinctive Furs 


FASHIONABLE FAULTLESS FAMOUS 


7 HE accumulated experience of half a century’s close applica- 
tion to the manufacture of Furs Exclusively is expressed in 
each garment made by the house of Albrecht, the Fur 
Nucleus of the Fur City of America. Made by furriers who 
have been born in the trade and have become specialists in their 
line, they bear the stamp of Albrecht’s excellence. True and 
graceful in every line; correct in the minutest detail. The vast 
resources of this house, whose close personal connections for 50 
years with the trappers of the Northern Wilds and with European 
traders at the original source of supply, insures the very pick of 
skins at first cost and enables them to offer unconditionally 
the world’s best at lowest prices. The liberal patronage of 
JOURNAL readers in past years is their best recommendation. 


Albrecht Persian Lamb 
Promenade Coat 


Made of Fashion’s favorite fur, this garment is decidedly 
stylish and distinctive. 
Its symmetrical contour 
and mechanical perfec- 
tion have taxed the 
utmost effort of de- 
signer and master / 
furrier. It is a tri- / 
umph in the art of \ & 
coat making. Al- wige ’ me i 
brecht’s garments are : 
all made of Leipzig 
Dyed skins, which are superior 
to the domestic dyed, and may 
be obtained plain throughout 
or with collar, revers and cuffs 
trimmed with a contrasting 
fur, as shown in illustra- 
tion. The brocade satin 
lining is from the 
looms of the best 
makers. The prices 
are exceptionally low for the high class workmanship and mate- 
rial employed. 22 in. long. Special to JourNAL readers, plain 
$98.00. With collar, revers and cuffs of Genuine Brown Marten, 
$115.00. With dark double striped British Columbia Mink or 
rich Blended Sable collar, revers and cuffs, $8138.50. The same 
style made of Albrecht’s special Coast Seal throughout, excep- 
tional offer, $49.75. Trimmed with Brown Marten or Hudson 
Bay Beaver, $55.00, or with dark double striped British Colum- 
bia Mink, 365, 00, Auto Box Coat or Blouse style if preferred at 
the same prices. Bust, length of waist, weight and height required. 


Albrecht’s Long Double Boa 


One of the most comfortable and popular styles in neck- wear 
is the long double Fox Boa. The Boa shown in illustration made 
of fine Northern Fox (American, the best kind) in either Isabella 
or Sable, medium or dark shade, special offer, $23.85. The same 
Boa in Kamchatka Fox (Brush W git, very desirable) in either 
Isabella or Sable shade, $17.25. In "Alaska Bear, the special 
price is $18.50, The above articles sent prepaid upon receipt of 
price. If not entirely satisfactory money refunded. You are 
absolutely protected in dealing with this house, whose reputation 
of half a century for honorable dealing is perpetuated with every 
article sold. 

ALBRECHT’S EXCLUSIVE FUR NECK-WEAR. Innumerable varieties; 
original styles. (Graphically illustrated and described in our_catalogue. 

THE WORLD'S AUTHORITY ON FUR FASHIONS. This exhaustive 
treatise reviews and illustrates all the latest Fur Creations. The recognized 
and only complete Authority issued, imparting valuable and authentic infor- 
mation as to how to buy advantageously and giving the lowest market prices. 
Costs us 40c. Yours for a 2c. stamp. Send for it now. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
America’s Great Box A, 20 E. 7th - a Paul, Minn. 


Fur Shop. 
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Handsome 
Two New Fall 
Catalogues 


will post you on advance Fall 
Fashions. One illustrates and 
describes the Latest and most 
Fashionable Styles in Tailor Mace 
Skirts; the other Cloaks and Furs 
We send either one or both to yor 
with full and easily understood 
directions for taking your measure 
correctly and Prices of all our C Cloak 
and Skirt Materials for you to choose from and ex 
amine at your leisure. 


All Absolutely FREE 





We make our cloaks and skirts to 
your measure from fabrics made 








' : ‘parent No. 822028 
why we can afford to give you crea- 
0 RS ET OVER tions that even the great metropoli- 
tan tailors could a equal at prices 
which mean a saving of 50 per 
cent. Style, fit, workmanship— 
every detail of the garments we sell 




























Six years daily testing by thousands of women 
have proved that for health, comfort, conveni- 
ence, and style the ‘‘Appleton’’ Knit Corset 
Covers are unequaled. In fact, once worn 
they become indispensable to every woman. 


The Price, 50 CENTS Each, 


doesn’t begin to represent their real value 


is perfect. We are always ready to 
return money to a dissatisfied pur- 
chaser. 
You can easily secure any 
garment you want FREE 


We will tell you how. Write us 
now and tell us which book you 





| on our own looms, That is 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to any woman who regards her health and want —a postal will do. 
beauty. Sold by the best trade everywhere. | | HOFMEISTER WOOL- 
If your dealer does not carry them, we will | | EN MILLS 


mail them to you postpaid. 







Department G, 


Racine, 
Wis. 


Write postal for circular. 


LUMB KNITTING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 



























not ne (10) (— 


Pres de Soie is the newest and best mate- 
rial for “drop” skirts and petticoats. Width | | 
36in. Light in weight, soft finish, has the 
silk “feel” and “‘cry,’’ does not split like 
taffeta silk and costs one-third the price. 


MADE IN TWO GRADES Teaoe 


No. J at 25c. per yard, fast black only. | 
No. 2 at 35c. in fast black and forty- 
five new street and evening shades. 


EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED. For sale 
at the Lining Counter of Dry Goods Stores. 
Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage u 1 el 


Not Like Other Eyes 


The difference is in the Triangle. Once 
fastened they never slip nor turn. 


PEET’S 


PATENT 
Invisible Eye 


takes the place of silk loops, and 

makes a flatseam. Black or white. All 

sizes at all stores or by mail. 2 doz. Eyes 

Sc, with Spring Hooks 10c. Sold only in en- 
velopes. Look for Trade Mark. 

PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 





































If your dealer does not sell PRES de SOIE if, 
send us his name and we will send you samples Be Sta hha ref 
and information where you can purchase it. | 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY | df VY — pe 
Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York mele) 40)° PN) | el aa Ve E 























Easy Dish-Washing | QOLLAR PATTERNS. A nicely camped Shirt 
: waists Cross ‘Butch ahs pg omni 
with Fels-Naptha. gitecroton toEmgalle’ ATT for 25 Cts. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
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25 Cts. 


3. Box J. 








THE LATEST STYLES IN 


Suits and Skirts 


MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 


You select the style most becoming to yo 
the material you like best, and we guarantee to make 
to your individual measure and exactly in accord- 
ance with your instructions, perfect fit guaranteed, 
complete suits for 


$9.00 to $35.00 


that will be full of style and distinctly different from 
what your friends are wearing. You take absolutely 
no risk. We give you five days to convince yourself 
in your own home that 
the garments are perfect 
in fit, satisfactory in 
material and workman- 
ship, and the best value you 
have ever had, and agree 
to refund every cent you pay 
should we fail to please you 
in every particular 


Special Offer 


We will send you samples 
of the very latest fabrics for 
Tailor-Made Costumes in 
All-W ool Broadcloths, Popu- 
lar Fancy Worsteds in the 
latest mannish effects, Zib- 
elines, Homespuns,Cheviots 
and Fancy mixtures in the 
newest designs and color- 
ings, from which we make 
suits to your individual 
measure in any style you de- 
sire, for$9.0010$35.00and give 
you an exquisite All-Wool 


Albatross Waist 


to match your new costume 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU 
providing you will give us 
the names of ten ladies 
who will be likely to buy 
Tailor-Made Suits or 
Skirts on our ex- 
ceedingly liberal 
terms, and hand 
each of them our 
Fashion Book, special offer, 
etc. Or, should you want a 



























stylish Man-Tailored separate Skirt or Coat we will 
Novelty Vesting Waist, without 


@ 


give you a dainty 
charge, under the same conditions, 
Send for our elegant assortment of 
stylish new materials, including the 
latest fabrics for 


Dress and Walking Skirts 


$4 to $10 


Made to Your Order 


and let us prove to you that we can 
actually save you money and give 
you becoming and exclusive styles 


in garments that fit you perfectly 
We want you to get our samples for 
suits, skirts and coats, and compare 
them with goods you can buy in 
your own town or in any city in the 
U.S. We do not expect to receive 
your order unless you find by practical experience 
that we can and will give you more for your money 
than you can get elsewhere. 

Write to-day, stating colors you prefer and whether 
you wish a Suit, Skirt or Coat, and we will send you 
our Superb Fall Samples and our New Fall Style 
Book containing complete instructions for taking 
measures, all sent free, together with our ‘Social 
Federation"’ Proposition which pays you $2.50 in 
cash before you get your costume, 

OWEN T. MOSES & CO., 251 MOSES BLDG., CHICAGO 
References: Your friends or Milwaukee Avenue 





SS 











State Bank, Chicago. Capital $250,000.00. 
New. York’s Mail Order House 
We know that our offerings of women’s 
wear at lowest prices appeal to intelligent 
buyers everywhere, because of the multi- 
tude of orders and numerous letters of ap- 





























proval. We feel sure 

We our friends will a/ once 

guarantee take advantage of the 

satisfaction two special bargains 

or refund here described. The 

om garments are as rep- 

aaitetie resented and desir- 

able in every way. 

304 — Ladies’ Eiderdown 

Dressing Sacque. Tight 

iitting back, fancy sailor 

collar and turnover cuffs; 

collar, cuffs and one 

Write side of facing bound 

for our with satin; one silk 

free frog. Colors: blue, 

~ Pink, redand grey. 

catalogue “ Sizes 32to 44, Ex- 
of latest ceptional 

fashions value. Price . . $1.50 

in women's If to go by mail, add 15c. 

wear. for postage. 


131—Black Taffeta Petti- 
coat. Extra quality. Extra 
full, made with deep ac- 
cordion plaited flounce, ruf- 
fle on edge, extra spun glass 
plaited under-piece, with 
silk dust ruffle. Lengths 
38 to 44. Unequalled 


value. $5.00 


Price 

If to goby mail, 
add 15c. for 
postage. 


Dept. H 
3 East 17th St. 
N. Y. CTY 


Frank & Cummings Co., 




















Sarasin’ 


A Silk for Service 


: You simply cannot tear it by any wearing strain. 
Pull it at the seams, and, if your stitches are strong 
enough, not a bit of damage will be done. Buy 
SERV ISILK,” and when you have spent time 
and money in making it up into a handsome waist 
or gown, you will not have the familiar unfortunate 
experience of finding your silk split or torn after it 
has been worn once or twice. 

“SERVISILK” will commend itself for its beauty 
and lustre, as well as for its great wearing qualities. 

l nsurpassed for foundations for transparent or 
soft fabrics, where draped effects are necessary. 
Asa guarantee the name is woven in the selvage 
of the fabric. Take NONE OTHER. 

20 inches wide - « 68c per yard 


At all leading retail stores. Samples and booklet 
on request 


THE NORFOLK SILK CO., 469-471 Broome St., New York 














ON RECEIPT OF $1.00 


ta hye Transferring » from 
ich you may select $2.00 worth of patterns free. A warm iron 
Designs in Gold and Blue. 


JOSEPH WALEER, Box J 3, IRVINGTON, N. J. 


I will send you my 1905 Catalogue of 


transfers the design to any material. 
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Especially for the Business Girl 


A SHIRTWAIST SUIT 
T° MAKE the deep 

plaits that give the 
extreme fullness to this 
skirt it will require five 
breadths of double-width 
material, or six yards 
and a half. 


FOR STREET WEAR 


THs suit has a plain full- 

gathered skirt. It will re- 
quire three widths of fifty-four- 
inch goods, making it four yards 
and a half around the lower 
edge, The double-breasted 
jacket will take three yards of 
material and one yard of velvet. 


























Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


A DRESSY EVENING BLOUSE 


Four yards of challie, three 
yards of cashmere or five yards 
of silk will be required to make 
this blouse. Two yards and a half 
of velvet ribbon will also be re- 
quired. One yard of silk will be 
necessary for the plaitings. 


THE BUSINESS GIRL NEXT YEAR 


Anna B. Westermann 


A USEFUL COAT 


TH coat illustrated | 


below may be made 
of broadcloth, tweed, 
cheviot or kersey. It 
will take five yards of 
any of these materials, 
and three-quarters of a 
yard of velvet for the 
belt, collar and cuffs. 


The Journal will give to the business girl every few months some practical ideas about how to make 


her every-day clothes. 


Of course, all these pages will be illustrated. 





J 


| 
| 
| 
| 


349 Broadway, 




















































































Special 
UNION SUITS FOR CHILDREN 


IN THE 


«<M érode”’ 


( HAND-FINISHED ) 
Underwear 


Insure your children’s 
health against any cli- 
matic changes of tempera- 
ture by having them wear 

these snug, yet easy- 

fitting, garments; no 
binding nor drawing of 
cloth; warmth without 
bulk; in all desirable fab- 
rics, shapes and weights. 
We submit a few numbers 
for your approval. 


Found at 
> all the leading 
shops 


55u 750 Medium 
weight Finest 
Combed Cotton, 
Color Cream, High 
Neck, Long Sleeves, Aukle and Knee Lengths. 
Price 75 cts. 

640/50 Heavy Fleeced Cotton, Color White, 
High Neck, Long Sleeves, Ankle Length. 


PRICE 75 cents. 


70u /50 Ileavy weight Merino, 60% wool, Color 
White and Natural, High Neck, Long Sleeves, 
Ankle Length. Price $1.00, 

721/50 Heavy weight Merino, 75% Wool, Color 
White and Natural, High Neck, long Sleeves, 
Ankle Length. Price $1.25. 


LORD & TAYLOR Wii We 





















FOR PILLOWS, CURTAINS, 
UPHOLSTERY AND FANCY 
WORK. FOR BED SPREADS 
AND BUREAU COVERS 
UNDER LACE. FOR UNDER- 
SKIRTS AND WAISTS. 
FOR LININGS. 

THERE IS NO OTHER FAB- 
RIC IN THE WORLD LIKE 


LUSTRAL 


YARD WIDE, ALL SHADES, 
USUAL PRICE 40c. 
LUSTRAL IS STAMPED ON 
EVERY YARD. THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LUSTRAL. 


P Military Form 
Corset 


Style 537 
Made of fine 
Alexandria cloth, 
French gore, fan 
front,which gives 
the much desired 
flat appearance 
to the abdomen. 
Trimmed with 
fine Valenci 
ennes lace. A 
perfect-fitting 
corset; boned 
with the new 
Rado unbreak- 
able boning. 
An exceptional 
value. 

















Price 
$1.00 

per pair = e 
wit be ene on NEAT 


receipt of price Greatest invention cf the century, for 
by attaching hose supporters, etc. 


BIRDSEY & SOMERS 


New York, N. Y. 


Braided Wire 
Pompadour Rolls 


With New Hair-Pin Lock. 
LIGHT AND CLEANLY 
CAN'T BREAK 
Lace Covered to Match Hair 






































Can’t Injure the Hair 
NEW DOUBLE ROLL, 25 CENTS 


Adapted to a number of the latest styles of hair dressing. In 
leading stores or postpaid by mail. 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1109 Noble St., Philadelphia, Pa. 












































Fine Laces 
saved by washing with Fels- 
Naptha. Takes out all dirt and 
stain, with very little rubbing. 

























Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


A trig toilet 


demands the shapeliness 
and faultless fit of 


National 


Undermuslins 


The latest elegance in fine 
lingerie; also hundreds of 
dainty, simple designs, 
all new. 


“Lingerie 


live-piece 
Suits,’ fashion 
from $4.20 up. 
Ask for National Undermuslins 
where you shop. 
‘“ A Book of Lingerie"? FREE. 


Ilandsomely illustrated with 
the latest designs. Write for it. 


favorites, 





NATIONAL UNDERWEAR 00., Dept, B, Indianapolis, Ind. 








be sure to get the 
nuaine Skinner's 
8 . This satin is not 
only ‘very rich and lus- 
treus, but a pheeeeee dura- 
bility makes it by far the most 
economicaito buy. Skinner’s Satin 
is always @Quaranteed two seasons 
whether y the yard or in made 
Sf star ou may know the genuine 
re hame woven in the back of the sel- 
cand in every inch of the goods. 


oe 
Ss 


comes in all colors,27 in. TIN 36 in. wide.” 
§ 1 ney con stores in the 
a dealer does not 


<CHICAGO. BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 














Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- No Clasps 
trations tell what space does not allow us No Eyelets 
to print. The Back View shows the man- y' 
ner ofacdjustment; try the position. It will No Strings 
naturally throw your chest forward, No Heavy 


shoulders back and cause you to Steels 
stand erect — thus broadening the 

hest, expanding the lings and 
strengthening 
the heart and 
stomach, 
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Ask your DEALER for 
SAHLIN 


It is your protection against 
unsatisfactory substitutes. The 
name on every garment. If HE 
) cannot supply you order direct. 
Every garment is guaranteed. 
Two styles. High and Low 
bust. Made in Corset Satteen, 
White, Drab or Black, also 
White Sie) Netting. Best 
grade, $1 50; Medium, $1.00. 
Add 14 cents ‘for postage. Give 
bust and waist measure and 
length of waist from armpit to 
waist line. Write today for 
Fashion Catalogue. 


THE SAHLIN Co. 
COMBINED! 47 Fulton Street, Chicago 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Questions of ge 
their full names and addresses. 


A Large or a Small Hat 

Would you advise a large 
or a small hat for dressy 
occasions, and should it be 
of velvet or of felt? 

BEATRICE. 

If a large hat is becoming 
to you I should advise you 
to select one of large shape 
with a wide brim bent into 
curves which will make a 
becoming line around your 
face. Have the under brim 
filled at the raised curves 
with a cluster of roses, or 
a chou of ribbon or tulle. 
Select either a plainly cov 
ered velvet frame or a silk beaver one and trim 
with bands of finely tucked tulle around the crown. 
Either one of these trimmed with a handsome large 
plume, if you prefer it to the roses, will make you a 
dressy hat. 


Style for a Winter Suit 
I can only have one suit this winter. What style 
and material would you suggest as being suitable 


for every-day and for all occasions ? 
Miss B. L. I 


Get a fine twilled serge in dark blue and have it 
well sponged and shrunken before cutting. Have 
your coat made hip length in Russian military coat 
style, cut with wide double-breasted fronts and 
trimmed with two rows of buttons; for every-day 
wear and for dark days it may be worn buttoned 
up, and for dressy occasions the fronts may be buf- 
toned back to Jook like revers. The fronts should 
be faced with the same cloth as the coat. Witha 
coat of this sort several styles of waistcoats may be 
worn: one may be cut high and the other low, one 
single or double breasted, one of white cloth braided 
in gold, one of red braided in black, or one of blue 
velvet trimmed with brass buttons. Have the skirt 
of your suit made round length and one inch from 
the ground, by a seven-gored model, with knife- 
plaited inverted fan-shaped pieces in each gore; the 
back of the skirt should be finished with a double 
plait from five to seven inches wide. 


Suits for Small Boys 


Please advise me what style of suit to make for 

my boys. They are four and seven years old. 
Mrs. G. M. 

For the boy of four the Russian blouse suit is the 
best, and for the seven-year-old boy a sailor suit 
would be the correct style. Both suits should be 
made with bloomer trousers. The sailor suits may 
be worn until the boys are nine or ten years old, 
when they will be old enough to wear Norfolk suits. 


Linings of Skirts 


Are skirts this winter made with drop linings, or 
are the linings fastened to the skirts at the seams ? 
H.H. D. 
Drop linings are used on almost all skirts this 
season, no matter what the material. If the cloth 
chosen for the skirt is very heavy and of an unusual 
weight there is no need of any lining. 


When to Wear a Lingerie Blouse 

Will lingerie blouses be worn this winter with 
dressy tailor-made suits ? LOLA. 

If made of a sheer, transparent material a lingerie 
blouse with a light-colored lining and a colored 
silk stock and belt will be very useful and dressy 
this winter. The heavier linen blouses are not 
suitable to wear with dressy tailor-made suits. 


Dressy Winter Coat for a Little Girl 

Will you give me some ideas as to the style and 
material most suitable for a dressy winter coat for 
my little girl? Mrs. A. S. M. 

I would advise you to get her a coat of mouse- 
colored velveteen and have it made with a full 
box back, double-breasted fronts and two shoulder 
capes, one of heavy lace and one of the velvet- 
een. Have each cape trimmed on the edge with 
knife-plaitings of taffeta a shade lighter than the 
velveteen; have the sleeves full, shirred at the top 
and trimmed with turnback cuffs of the lace, or 
velveteen edged with knife-plaited ruffles of the silk. 


Red Hats Will be Worn 
Will red hats be fashionable this winter ? 
TERRIS. 
Red will be much worn this season. A red hat 
is very serviceable to wear with dark cloth suits; 
several shades of red that will harmonize well 
together should be used on the hat. 


A New Style of Coat 

I have a remnant of brocaded silk. Can you sug- 
gest any way that I can make use of it other than 
in the making of a blouse? Miss GREENE. 

You might make yourself a separate coat, or 
basqued bodice, a fancy Louis XV coat, and wear 
it with skirts of sheer materials. Have it made 
half-way between the waist-line and the knees in 
length, with a fitted back and front, or with a 
jacket front and a fitted vest. 





Pretty Dress for a Bridesmaid 
What would be a pretty dress for a bridesmaid — 
one that will be useful to wear to dances afterward, 
during the Christmas holiday season? JuLia H. 
Get white Paris muslin or organdy, and have it 
made up with a full skirt trimmed with ruffles of 
the material edged with double rows of white and 
butter-colored Valenciennes lace, and a waist made 
| with a deep yoke of alternate rows of white and 
butter-colored Valenciennes lace insertion. Wear 
| with it a wide boned taffeta girdle dyed the same 
color as the lace. 


neral interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 





Correspondents should use | 


A Washable Baby Basket 


Can you give me an idea 
for a cover for a baby basket 
—one that will be easily 
kept clean and wear well? 


I do not like the usual 
fancy basket. Mrs. H. 
Get an ordinary sized 


wicker baby basket and use 
for a covering bird’s-eye 
piqué; cut the piqué to fit 
the bottom and the four 
sides, sew the side pieces to 
the bottom portion, and sew 
to the upper edges of the 
side pieces a narrow piece 
of piqué wide enough to 
turn over the edges of the basket, allowing for a | 
hem; through this hem runa narrow drawing-string 
which when pulled tight will fit the basket snugly 
and hold the covering in place; then cut a slit of 
sufficient size in each end to allow the handles to 
come through, and buttonhole-stitch these slits. 
Make little side pockets, and buttonhole the edges. 
The coverings for the little pincushions may be 
made to come off like a pillow-case and be trimmed 
with ruffles of the piqué, buttonhole-stitched. The 
pincushions may be tied on with ribbon, or they may 
pe buttoned to the sides of the basket with small 
tab attachments. 


The Newest Kind of Belts 
Will you tell me what kind of belts will be worn 
this winter ? KATHARINE. 
With tailor-made suits, and every-day shirtwaist 
dresses, the crushed leather belts in colors to match 
the material will be worn; for very dressy occasions 
the boned and fitted taffeta belts will be in order. 


How to Make the New Sleeves 

How shall I make the sleeves of my new pin 
striped mohair shirtwaist suit? Are sleeves still 
made full ? MARGARET B. 

Sleeves are still made full, but the fullness is at 
the upper part of the arm; from the elbow to the 
wrist sleeves are made close fitting. The sleeves of 
dresses of sott materials for dressy occasions are 
made very tull indeed; coat sleeves, however, are 
much smaller than those worn last season. 


Wrap for an Elderly Lady 

Please advise me what style of wrap to get for 
my mother, who is an elderly woman. A. W, P. 

Get a long, full, three-quarter-length paletot of 
black broadcloth made with the old-time dolman 
capes that take the place of sleeves. If you prefer, 
it may have, instead of the dolman capes, very large, 
wide, bell-shaped sleeves. The paletot may be 
trimmed with a heavy passementerie finish on the 
shoulders and outlining a velvet collar. 


What Clothes to Take to Florida 

I expect to spend the months of January and 
February in Florida. Can you tell me if I will be 
able to use any ot my thin summer gowns left over 
from this summer’s wear ? Miss J. L. 


You will find Florida very warm during these 
months, and your shirtwaist suits and muslin dresses 
will be most useful. I should advise you, however, 
to have one warm dress for cool days 


What a Shirtwaist Suit Is 
Can you explain what the difference is between 
a shirtwaist suit and a suit with a skirt and waist? 
NEw YORK. 
A shirtwaist suit is a skirt and waist of the same 
material, the bodice of which is made without bones; 
a dress waist has always a boned or fitted lining. 


Hat for a Widow 

Iam inaquandary. 1 have lost my husband, and 
do not know whether I should wear a bonnet or a 
hat. Iam forty-five years of age and still young- 
looking for my years. Mrs. A. J. B 


Get a toque-shaped hat of chiffon or dull-finished 
taffeta and wear with it a hemistitched chitfon or 
Brussels net veil edged with crape, thrown back over 
the hat, reaching to the shoulders, or the veil may 
be worn over the face. A fine mesh face veil may 
be worn if desired, but it is not necessary to wear 
a heavy veil over the face. 


For Second Mourning 

I am in mourning for my mother, who has been 
dead a little over a year. How can I brighten up 
the sombre black a little? JuLia M. 

You might wear white turnover collars and cuffs 
of organdy simply hemmed. Plain white shirt- 
waists may be worn with a black skirt, stock, belt 
and stud-buttons. Black and white plaids may also 
be worn. 


Material for Inexpensive Evening Dress 
What material would you suggest for an inex- 
pensive evening dress for a college girl? 
ELIZABETH. 
Any of the sheer summer fabrics, such as the plain 
and flowered nets, organdies, muslins and dimities. 


Slippers for Evening Wear 

Please tell me whether black or colored slippers 
will be most worn this winter with evening dresses ? 

FLORENCE M. 

White slippers and stockings are correct to wear 
with light evening dresses, or any light shade of 
slippers that may match the gown may be worn. 
Black slippers and stockings may also be worn if 
preferred. White stockings with black Colonial 
slippers are worn with plain white and flowered 
gowns. Ked slippers, and stockings to match, 
are also worn by young girls as well as by 
grown-ups. 
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Find the Foster Girl 


One looks right and feels 
right. The other doesn’t. 





As a woman of good taste, 
she knows by experience that 











tte Foster 


PATENTED DEC. 5, 1899. 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Lends symmetry and grace to her figure. That 
it produces a more perfect fit of corset and graceful 


hang of skirt. It holds the hose taut, yet without 
tension, and does not tear the flimsiest fabric. It 
reduces the prominence of the abdomen and helps 
wzive grace and poise to the imperfect figure. 


The Foster «omnes in many styles and colors. 
Mercerized, Plain or Frill Edge Web, - - $ .50 
Very Strong Silk Frill, - - - - - - = .15 
Heavy Silk Whip-Cord, - - - - - - - 1.00 
Heavy Silk Double Frill, - - - - - - 1,25 
Silk Suspender Web, - - - - - - - - 1.50 


At all dealers, o1 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN 
(Sole Agent | “ wthe U. 47-49 Mercer St., New York 
Anok Shond Toronto, Camade (Bele Agents for Canedey 
A large P’ ames Etching of the “* Foster Girl,’’ ready for framing, 
without advertisement, will be sent free, with all mail orders. 


A better Hose Supporter cannot be made. 
: 
"THe NAME IS ON THE BUCKLES” 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just cut this out and mail it to 
us with your name and address, 
also name of your nearest express 
office, and we will send Free to 
examine, this agnificent 
Ladies’ Neck Scarf made of 
(nest French Black Lynx. 

The Scarf has six. (6) large 
full tails, twelve (12) inches 
Jong, and measures about 54 
inches (including the tails), is 
six inches wide in back and 
fastens with a handsome neck 
chain. 

Remember, you run no 
risk whatever. We send the 
searf to your nearest ex- 
press office, all charges 
prepaid by us. 

You can examine 
it, try it om and if 
you don't think it is as 
good as you can buy 
from your local dealer 

for $5.00, just refuse 
it and the agent will 
return it to us With- 
out a cent of ex- 
pence to you. 

f you ile i. pay 

the agent $1.9 
one cent more, mo you 
will have the greatest bar- 
gain you eversaw. 


The Isabella Scarf only $1.95 


Weare selling these scarfs at this low price to introduce our PREE 
enlarged Fall and Winter catalogue of Trimmed Ilats, Millinery, 
Furs, Shoes, Corsets, Gloves, Skirts, Suits, Cloaks, Waists, 
Wrappers, Underwear, Infants’ and Children’s Wear, Etc. 

If there is no express office convenient we will send the Scarf 
by mail, postage prepaid for $1.95 and will cheerfully refund 
the money if you are not entirely satisfied with your purchase. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
N. W. Cor. Wabash Avenue and Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 






































UNDERWEAR 


No misleading fancy names are on 


Root’s Tivoli Standard Underwear. 
Root’s **Camelhair »? €*Natural 
Undyed Wool,’’ ‘‘Lambswool,’’ 
**Merino,’’ etc., are all just what 
they are called. Strictly true to 
label, noble in quality, modest in 
price. For over half a century 
always growing in favor. 


Sold by leading dealers in all 
chief cities. 
lf not by yours, write to 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
1 Greene St. 
New York 





s Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script letterin — two 
4 in sets of envelopes, $2.50. isit- 
ing Cards,50c. W “ for ienaien. 
One box stationery with monogram 
engraved on 48 sheets, including envelopes, $1.25. Postage 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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s the gentle cleanser and skin food, has given a new meaning to the 
Palmoliv word “soap.” Made of Pure Imported Olive and Palm Oils, blended 
g with scientific exactness and combined with Cocoa Butter, this refined 
article nourishes the hungry, parched skin and scalp after antiseptically 
cleansing them. Palmolive allays all tendency to irritation and inflammation because of the soothing 
oils contained init. If your skin or scalp troubles you, use Palmolive and note the quick relief. 
Palmolive *‘exercises’’ the skin by stimulating the action of the thousands of minute pores 
and glands of the skin’s surface, and removes little obstacles left by ordinary soap, permitting a gen- 
erous circulation of the blood, and gives that rosy tint and shell-like clarity to hands, face and body. 
There is no complexion that Palmolive does not improve. If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name and 15 cents and we will forward, prepaid, a full-size cake. 


Oriental Calendar for 1905. Send 25 cents and the names of your grocer and druggist, and 
we will send you one of our Palmolive Photogravure Calendars. ‘This calendar consists 
of four beautiful 10x 16 inch oriental pictures. Something entirely different. Address 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 320 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rubens 
— Infant Shirt 
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A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 


























This Booklet Free 


E HAVE prepared a booklet on Acetylene gas lighting 

that gives most interesting information about that great 
illuminant. We want everybody who lives at a distance from 
a city gas or electric plant to write forit. The gist of its con- 
tents may surprise or even amaze you. The simplicity and 
economy of making Acetylene gas, and the brilliance, beauty 
and cleanness of its light are all explained in this new booklet. 


Acetylene Gas is used in thousands of buildings of all 
classes in the United States—residences, stores, churches, 
halls, clubs, villages and towns, and on country farms. 
Wherever used, it gives the best satisfaction. 


But write for booklet by all means. it is absolutely 
free. Give us your name and address and we will forward 
it immediately. We want you to learn about Acetylene and 
its use. Write now. 


Union Carbide Co. 


157 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
45 Broadway, New York 


Works at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Distributing Warehouses in all parts of the United States 
























! It is easy 


to make a brealKfast of Cream of Wheat, 
but it’s hard to get a better breakfast. 


CREAM of WHEAT 


can also be served in a score of dainty ways 
at luncheon and for dessert at dinner. 





The oftener you eat it, the more 
you will want of it. 
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The Mills from which Millions of American Homes are Supplied with the 


gv Hnest Cocoa In the World 


Europe and America 


pres 41 Highest Awards in 


A NEW AND HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 


DORCHESTER, MASS,., U.S. A. 





TRADE MARK 
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